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PKEFACE. 

aKTER an interval of four years it is per- 
-OL mitted me to follow up my tranelationB 
of the Politics and Rhetoric of Aristotle with a 
translation of his Niconmchean Ethics. I have 
had a good deal of work to do in those four 
years at Harrow and elsewhere, and it is, I fear, 
only too likely that the translation will exhibit 
some traces of the broken manner in which it 
has been written. But it has been a help to 
me in teaching my pupils the art of translation 
to be myself a translator, and the pleasure of 
entering into the mind of Aristotle, as none but 
a translator of his writings can, is a sufficient 
reward for the pains which it is necessary to 
take in translating them. 

It hardly falls within the province of a 
translator to g^ve his reasons for the view which 
he takes of particular passages. But if T feel 
some confidence that in adopting my own view 
I have not ignored the views of others who 
Ijave gone before me, it is in part at least 

W. N. E, i 



because I have had the good fortune of sub 

mitting my proof-sheets as they were passinj 
through the press to the careful and thoughtfu 
criticism of my friend Mr A. H. Cruickshanl* 
one of my colleagues at Harrow, and Fellow c 
New College, Oxford, to whom I owe, an< 
desire to express, my sincere thanks. In trana 
lating the Nicomctchean Ethics I have, I thinly 
made use of all the recent editions and commen 
taries (they are not very numerous), thoug! 
Mr Bywater's latest contributions to the stud; 
of Aristotle were not within my reach durin, 
the earlier portion of my work. It is perhap 
right to say that I refrained from consultin 
such translations as had already been publishe 
in England until I had finished my own ir 
dependently; but in revising it I have n( 
scrupled to refer to them and occasionally 1 
borrow a hint from them. Thus to Mr WiUiau 
and to Mr Peters, different as their translatio: 
are, I am alike indebted. Perhaps the obje 
which I have chiefly kept in view has been 
make each sentence of my translation as clt 
as possible ; the rendering may be wrong 
right in various passages, but at least I h< 
it is intelligible. It may be well to add tl 
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I have deliberately rejected the principle of 
trying to translate the same Greek word by 
the same word in English, and that, where 
circumstances seemed to call for it, I have 
sometimes used two English words to represent 
one word of the Greek. But when all is said, 
the difficulty of translating Aristotle remains 
great ; nobody knows it so well as he who haa 
felt it by actual trial ; but I cherish the hope 
that this translation may be the means of 
bringing the master-treatise upon Ethics into 
the hands of some one who has not known 
or appreciated it before. 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 

Habrow School, 

»0c«i6«r 14, 1892. 
[ N.6. The text from which this translation is made la 
Ihftt of Bekker's Octavo Edition, published in 1881. The 
marginal references are to the pages of the translation, the 
references in the footnotes to passages of the Nicomachean 
Bthics are to the pages and lines of Bekker's text. In 
referring to other works of Aristotle than the Nicomaeliean. 
£thic» I have quoted the pagee and lines of the Berlin 
Edition. 

Where the words of tlie translation are printed in 
italics, they have generally been inserted for the sake of 
eluoidating the sense. 
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ANALYSIS. 



CHAPTER I. 

I> Btsbt art, every science, every action or purpose, aims nt Boine 
I good. 

The good (ToynSir) 13 that at which all thiiiga ai:o. 

The ends are either actiritiea {iripyfuu) or rcaiilts (Ijtya) 
|r beyond the activities. Where the rcault is an end beyond Die 
I KcUvitT, the result is HUperior to the activity. 

As there are Torioua actiooa, arts and sdencea, tlie einJa are 
Igo various. The ends of tlie architectoaic arts or sciences are 
lore desirable than those of the suttordinale arts and sciences. 

Tlie end which wo wish fur its own sake, and for the sake of 
I which we wish everything else. Is the good, or the supreme good 

[{to OplOTOl-). 

The knowledge of the supreme good is of great importance 
V.w regulating the aim or object of hiitnan life. 

The architectonic science or faculty is the political. Its end 
mprehends the ends of all other sciences and is therefore the 
Itrne good of mankind. 

Ethics becomes then a department of Politics. It is not an 
ince. Ethical truth can be ascertained only ronglily 
1 generally; it must always admit uf dispute). 
The yonng, having no experience of life, are ill judges of 
hici^ reasouing.;, which ore conclusions from the premisses of 



CHAPTER II. 

The supreme good is admitted on all hands to be happin 
((ufiai/ian'd). But happinesB is differently coDceived. By so 
it ja defined aa a Tislble and palpable good, e.g. pleasure, wea 
or honour; by others as an absolute or abstract good, nhici 
the cause of goodness in all other goods. 

All reasoning is either deductive or inductive. Etli: 
reasoning starts from ascertained and known facta. But fa 
may be known either absolutely or relatively t<f the pers 
who know them. It is facta relatively known which ft 
the basis of Ethics. 

Hence the importance of a good moral training, as supply 
the first principles of ethical reasoning. 



CHAPTER HI. 

The lives of men may be described as (1) sensual (2) potit 
(3) speculative, 

The sensual life is the choice of slavish or brutish men. 

The political life aims at honour. But lionouris not ide 
fiable with happiness, as it depends more upon the people ^ 
pay it than upon the person to whom it is paid, and is there 
not something proper to the person himself. 

Nor again are virtue (o/nrif) and happiness (ivSaiiuivla) idi 
cat, as virtue is consistent with a life of torpor or misfortune. 

The speculative life will be investigated hereafter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Objections to the Platonic theory of the universal good. 

(1) Plate did not recognise ideas of things of which pr 
and poateriority are predieable. But good is predicated ot 
tiou as well as of essence, and the relative is necessarily pes 
to the essential 



(2) Good is predicated in all the categor 
a universal idea. 
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CHAPTER IX 

This definition of happiness embraces and includes the con- 
ceptions of happinesB as prudence or wudom whether (a) absolute 
or (b) associate with pleasure or external prosperity. For if 
happiness is activity in accordance with virtue, it implies virtue. 

N.B. Happiness must be an activity ratbsr than a moral 
state ((fif), as a moral state may eiist and yet may be unpro- 
ductive, but activity implies action. 

Activity in accordance with virtue implies pleasure, aa if a 
person is good, he finds pleasure in noble actions. 

Lastly, activity in accordance with virtue implies nobleness. 

Happiness then is the best and plea!<antest and noblest thing 
in the world. Sut it requires the addition of external goods, u , 
nobleness of action is impoBsit>le witliout external means. ^^_ 

CHAPTER X. 

It is questioned whether happiness can bo loamt or acquired, 
or ia a gift of Heaven. 

Happiness, as being tlie l>est of huraau things, may I>e reason* 
ably supposed to be a divine gift ; for how can the best of things 

Bnt even if it can be acquired by learning or discipline, still 
in its nature it is divine. 

It is also of wide extent, as being capable of realization in all 
persona, except such as are morally deformed. 

The definition of happiness agrees with tlie end of political 
BcientM as already defined ; for the end of political science is tof 
produce a character of goodness in the citizens. 

The lower animals are incapable of happiness, as being in- 
capable of virtuous activity. 

Children are incapable of happiness, except prospectively, 
for happiness requires complete virtue and a complete life. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Can a man be called happy so long as he la alive I 
The Solonian diHum that it is necessary to look to the end 
'Oiild seem to forbid the ascription of happiness to any QDV. . 




ANALYSIS. 

until after he ia dead. But if happinew h a species or activity, 
liow can a person be happ; not in bis life time, but after his 
death) Nor is it right to conceive a person to be happy after 
his deatb, as being at last exempt from tlie cliangos and chances 
of life ; for it may roasonabi; be believed that the dead are 
affected more or less by such good or evil as occurs to their 
children and descendants. 

To call a person happy after hi« death is to predicate happi- 

s of bim, not nhen the happiness exists, but when it has 
existed and is past. 

Again, to make happiness dependent upon the fortune of the 
moment is to destroy its stability and conipietenesB. But no 
human function is so constant or stable as activity in accordance 
with virtue. 

The conclusion is that happiness possesses the element of 
stability. It is not affected b; petty incidents of good or ill 
fortune, nor is it destroyed, although it may be impeded, by 
serious pains and calamities. 

Happiness being determined by virtuous activity the happy 
man can never become miserable, as he will never contmit mean 
actions. His happiness will be seldom disturbed, but if distarbed, 1 
B» e.g. by heavy misfortune, will be only slowly restored. 

Tho happy man then is one whose activity. luvird" « 
perfect rirtue, and who is adequately furnished with extern i 
goods, not for a casual period of time, but for a complete lif I 
time. 

It is probable that a penwn after death is affected, but n 
affected to any great extent, by the fortunes of his descendarl 
or friends, Le. they do not create or di^troy his faappinesa 



CHAPTER XII. 

Is happiness properly an object of pnuse or an obj' 
honour ! 

Praise implies a certain character and a certain rela 
somebody or something else in the object of praise. 
praise is inapplicable to tlie Qods, as they stand abo' 
parison. 

It follows that praise is inapfdicable to the highest g 
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ANALYSIS. XV 

HappiDew then, as being the Bupreme goad, is an object, not ) 
of praiM, bat of something higher than praise, viz. honour. 

From another point of view happiness, aa being a first prin- 
ciple (ipxi)' IB equally an ubject of honour. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

Happinesi being an activity of soul in accordance with com- 
plete or perfect virtue, the conuderation of virtue affords the 
best insight into happiness. 

Human excellence or virtue is not that of the body but that 
ot the soul. 

Noiv the soul has two parts, one irrational (SXtyyov) the other 
rational (Xoyov (^uf)- The irrational part is also capable of division 

(1) the vegetative part which is common to man with all 
living things, and is removed from the sphere of virtue 

(2) the emotronal or concupiscent part, which is irrational, 
and yet may be said to partake of reason, not as poBsessing or 
understanding reaaon, but as being capable of obedience to 
reasoD. 

There are therefore iu man 

(1) Intellectual virtues {Siamrrrucai apfrai) Le. virtues of 
1 the rational port of his uoul, e.g. wisdom and prudence, 

(2) Moral virtues (ijdutol dperai) i*. virtues of the irra- 
I tional part of his soul when acting in obedience to reason, 
1 liberality and temperance. 



CHAPTER I. 



I TnrOH or eioellence (<ip<n{) then is twofold, vi:;. 

(1) Intellectual 

(-2) Moral. 

i Intellectual virtue is originated and fostered mainly by teacliingi 
I it tiierefore demands time and experience. 






XVI ANALYSIS. 

Moral ?irtue is created bj habit. 
virtne is Dot implanted by nature, as a, 
altered bj babituation. 

Nature affords the capacity fur virtue, and that capacity is 
perfected b; habit 

There is a marked difference bttween the natural powers or 
rocultiea {Svm^uis) of man and his yirtuen. 

The faculties are acquired before the corrospuDding activities 
are displayed. Thus the faculty of sight or hearing precedes its 
active exercise. But the virtues arc acquired by their eiBrcise ; 
justice by just action, temperance by temperate actiun, and so on. 

Legislation aims at making the citizens good by discipline of 
the habitR. 

It is trne of virtue as of art that the causes and means by 
which it is produced, and by which it is destroyed, are the same. 
A person becomes a good or bad mu:iician by practising music 
well or badly. Similarly he becomes brave or cowardly by 
acting rightly or wrongly in the face of danger. 

In a word, moral states are the results of activities cor- 
responding to tlie moral states themselves. Hence the serious 
importance of the training of the liabita from early days. 



CHAPTER IL 

The study of Ethics is not speculative only but practical. 
Our object is not merely to know the nature of virtue, but to 
become ourselves virtuous. 

It is necessary therefore to consider tiio principle of right 
action. But reasoning upon practical matters cannot be scioutiG- 
cnJly exact ; it can only be tentative or approximate. 

Excess and deficiency are alike fatal in conduct. Excess n' 
deficiency of gymnastic exercise is fatal to strength, excess ' 
deficiency of meat and drink to health. Similarly in respec' 
courage, temperance, and the other virtues, excess or defici 
is destructive, the mean or intermediate state is prtservati 
the virtues. 

As the causes and agencies which pnxlucc, Jncreas 
destroy the moral states are the same, so is the sphere o 
activity the same also. Strength e.g. is produced by tak' 
--!»&-■■ , 
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and undergoing toil ; but nobody can take so mucli food or 
undergo bo mnch toil as tlie atrong man. The same is true of 
courage or temperance. The pleasure or pain which folions 
upon actions is tho test of a person's niond state. 

The essential qualit}' of courage lies in facing dangers with 
pleasure, or of temperance in abstaining from physical gratifica- 
tions with plensuro. Hence the importance of each a training as 
produces pleasure and pain iu preacncQ of the right objects. 
Thid is the tme education. 

Tho connexion of virtue with pleasures and pains follows 

(1) bccaufle tho virtues aro concerned with actions and 
emotions, and eterr action or emotion is attcniled by pleasure 
and pain 

(2) because the employment of pains as means of punish- 
ment implies the pleasantneas of tlio condition which punish- 
ments are intended to remedy. 

Certain philosophers, e.g. tho Cynics, seeing the influence of 
pleasures and pains upon conduct, have liecn led to deline the 
virtues as apathetic states. 

Moral virtue then tends to produce the best action in respect 
of pleasures aud pains. 

Again, there are three natural objects of desire, viz. the 
noble, the enpodient, and the pleasant, and throe natural objects 
of avoidance, vix. the shameful, tho injurious, and the painful. 
It follows that the good man will take a right lino in respect of 
all theee, but especially of pleasure, as pleasure is an element of 
nobleness and expediency. 

Also pleasure is a sentiment fostered in men from early 
childhood. Pleasure and pain too are in a greater or less degree 
the standards of human action. 

The study of Ethics then is throughout concerned with plca- 
rarea and pains, as right or wrong pleasures and pains hare a 
material influence upon actions. 

CHAPTER 111. 

When it is said that a person becomes just by just action, or 
I temperate by temperate action, justice imd temperance as quuli- 
t ties imply not only the corresponding nctions but tho correHj>oud- 
k Ing knowledge or motive. 



xvm ANALYSIS. 

In order to jnst or temperate actions it is necesaary 

(1) that a. person should know what ho U doing 

(2) that he shoold deliberately choose to do it 

(3) that he should choose to do it for its own sake 

(4) that it should bo an instance or oridence of a. fiied 
and immntable nionil state. 

Henco virtue, as necoaaitating the«o conditinna, differs from 
art, which requires none of these conditions or only the condition 
of knowledge. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The NATtTiK OF YiETUB. 
Tlie qualities of the soul are three (viz.) 

(1) emotions (irdA;) 

(2) faculties (Suvd^ir) 

(3) moral states (cfiic). 

Virtue then must be one of these three. 

But the virtues like the vicea are not emotions, for 

(1) praise and blame attach to virtues or vices but not to 
emotions 

(2) the virtues imply, but the emotions do not imply, 
deliberate purpose 

(3) a person is said to be moved {avila-eai) in respect of 
his emotions, but to have a certain disposition (diaKfi<r6ai irmt) 
in respect of his virtues or vicea. 

Nor E^in are the virtues faculties, for 

(1) it is not an abstract capacity for emotion which is the 
subject of praise or censure 

(2) the faculties are gifts of nature, tho virtues are not 
If then the virtues are neither emotions nor fiionlties, thr 

' must be moral statea. 
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CHAPTER V. 



It is not onongh to show that virtue ia a moral state, it ia 
necewary to describe the chnracter of that moral state. 

Ever} Tirtue or excellence has the effect of producing a good 
condition of thst of which it ia a virtue or eicellcnco, and of 
enabling it to perfomi its function well The excellence of tbo 
eje e.g. luakes the ej-e good and its function good. Similarly 
the excellence or virtue of a mau will be such a moral state as 
makes him good and able to perform his proper fuactioa wdl. 

Id everTthing there is 

(1) a greater 

(2) a smaller 

(3) an equal 
whether 

(a) absolute or 

(b) relative to ourselves. 

The equal is a mean betweon excess and defidencf. The 
absolute mean is equally distant from both extremes, the relaUvo 
mean is neither too much nor too little for ourselves. 

In practical matters the wise man seeks and chooses the 
relative mean. 

Every Bcieoce or art, if it is to perform its function well, 
must regard the mean and refer its productions to the mean. 
Accordingly, successful productions are those to which nothing 
can be added, and from which nothing can be t^hen. But virtue 
is superior to any science or art Virtue therefore will aim at 
the mean. 

All emotions and actions admit of excess and doGciency, 
they admit also of the mean. 

To experience emotions at the right times, on the right 
occasions, towards the right persona, for the right causes, and in 
the right manner is the mean, or the supreme good, and this is 
characteristic of rirtue. 

Tirtae then is a. mean state as aiming at the mean. 

Again, there are many different ways of going wrong, but 
there is only one way of going right. Evil is infinite, good 
finite : hence excess and deficiency are characteristics nf vice, 
and the mean stat« is characteristic of virtue. 



XX ANALYSIS. 

CHAFTER VI. 
DamriTioii of Tibtue. 
l' Virtue in a state of deliberate moral purpose, conaiHting iu a 
I mean that ia relative to oureelveB, the mean being determined by 
, reason or aa a prudent man wonld determine it (cf ic TrpomptTuc^, 

if iifirarifn oZera rt) irpur 'tl^t, ufMrfi-ivji Xtty^ Koi ut it 6 ^(WWfiot 
upiatuv). 

It ia a mean stat« 
\ (1) aa lying between the two vices of excess and deficiency 
(2} as discovering and embracing tlie mean in emotions 
and actions. 

But while virtue is a mean state if r^arded in its esaence, it 
is an extreme if regarded from the point of view of tlie supreme 
good. 

It is not every action or every emotion that admits of a mean 

Some emotions, e.g. malice and envy, some actions, e.g. theft 
and murder, are iDtrinsically wicked. These actions and emo- 
tions are in themselves eicesKeB or deficiencies ; they do not 
therefore admit of a. mean state. 
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PaETICULAB VIBTUKt 


i AB EXBHPLIFICATIONe < 


JP THK MEAN BTA 


Eaxm 


Mean Stale 


Deficiency 


{i^,p^\^} 


(ju<rir^l) 


(?xx»>/.«) 


Foolhardiness 


Courage 


Cowardice 


(,0piaat) 


(a.3y«'a) 


(8«Xfa) 






Insensibility 


Ci™Xari«) 


(,r»^pocr.^) 


(d™^fl,.M 


Prodigality 


Liberality 


Illiberality 


(aaarla) 


{t\tv6ipionis} 


{i«\,v6.pia) 


Vulgarity 


Magniflcence 


Meanness 


{ffamvirla) 


(fiiyaXoirptirfio) 


{ixitpoirpinna 


Vanity 


Highmindedncsa 




(xavroTiit) 


(^yoAofux'") 


{lUKpo-^vx'ui 


N.B. Magnificen 


ice differs from liberality as having t- 


yiiOi large nuns of 


money. 
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AmtHtiou Lack of ambition 

(^HAori/u'a) (dipiXoTiula) 

N.B. There is no name for the meoja state ; hence sometimeB 
ambitiun, Bonietimee Uck of ambition is praised. 
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Excel! 


Mean State 






Gentleneas 


Impassivitj 


(opyAonjt) 


{iTpaont!) 


(dopy^o-i'a) 




Truthfulness 


Self-depreciation 


(dX«fcH.-<.) 


(dX^ftu.) 




Bnfibonerr 


Wiitiuoss 


Boorishness 


(3-pAox(°) 


(,jTpa,r<X/a) 


{aypoucia) 


ObMquionsness (if 


Friendliness 




disinterested 


{*iX;a) 


(8v<r«coX,'a) 


(dp.<r«fo) or 






Flattery (if inte- 






Tested) (»Xo(..'a) 








Hodestf 




a«,rArX,,j„) 


{oiwo 


(<i™..X-'-«) 


Envy 


Righteous Indignit- 


Malice 


(«fti«K) 


tion («>o-.() 


(t'Bi;ifat^.™-tui) 


N.B. Thin last example is ineiLtct, a» 


Aristotle saw in hU 


Bhetoric. Edvj and 




and co-eiiBtent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 





e oppoae4l both tothemeanand to each other; 
the mean is opposed to the extremes. But the oppoHitiun between 
the two extremes is greater than that between either extreme 
and the mean. 

In some cases the excess, in others the deficiency, is the more 
oppoHd to the mean. Coirardice e.g. is more opposed te courage 
than foolhardiness, licentiouiuess is more opposed to temperance 
than inseiuibilitf. The reason of this greater opposition ties 
partly in the nature of the thing itself, partly in the greater 
inclination of human nature ttt one extreme than to tlie other. 
~ W, N. E. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Moral virtue then is a mean state as lying between two Tices, 
and as aiming at the mean in the emotions and actions. Hence 
the difficulty of virtaous living, aB it is alirays difficult to find the 

FsACnOAL fiULBB FOB HUMAN LIFE. 

(1) To depart from that extreme which is the more opposed 
to the mean. 

(3) To pull ourselves in the direction opposita to our natural 
Inclination. 

(3) Where the attainment of the mean is impossible, to 
choose the lesser of two evils. 

Beyond these rules it is impossible to go. No theory will 
define the limits uf right conduct. 



CHAPTER J. 

ViETUB being concerned vrith emotions and actions, and volun- 
tary emotions and actions being subjects of praise and blame, but 
involuntary emotions and ai^ions the subjects of pardon or pity, 
it is necessary to distinguish what is voluntary from what it 
involuntary. 

Actions done under compulsion or from ignorance are involu 
tary. But an action is campalsary if its origin ia external to 
person who does it, e.g. if the wind carries him out of his con 

It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular ac 
IB voluntary or involuntary, e.g. if a person does some shar 
actjon at a tyrant's command to save the lives of his p 
or children, or if he throws his goods overboard to save V 
Bach actions may be said to be volnntary, as being cl 
the person at the time of doing them, but in the absl 
are involuntary. 
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They may be citbor laudable or censurable or simply pardon- 
Bbl& Yet there are probably Home actions wliich a good man could 
not bo compelled to do ; he would rather die any death, however 
dreadful. 

As a general rule it is & mistake to lay the blame of wrong 
actions upon external causes rather than upon our own mond 
veaknesB. 

CHAPTER IL 

An action which ie due to ignorance is non-voluntary, but it is 
not involuotary unless it is followed by a feeling of pain and 

To act from ignorance is one thing, to act in ignomnco is 
wiother. A person ag. who in intoxicated acts not from ignor- 
ance, but from intoxication, but he acts in ignoranca 

Ignorance is a frequent cause of injustice. But the ignorance 
which is the cause of iiyustice is ignorance which atTccta the 
moral purpose ; it is also ignorance of the universal ; but the 
ignorance which is the cause of involuntary action is ignorance of 
partjculars, i.a of the particular circumstances and occasion of the 
action. This latter ignorance admits of pity and forgivenera. 
The particulars of action aro 

(1) the agent 

(8) the action itself. 

(3) its occasion, or circumstances (irtpl tI tj iV Tin), We 
may add 

(*} the instrument 

(5) the object (fKKo Tivot). 

(6) tiie manner of acting. 

Nobody but a madman can bcignorant of all these particulars; 
but a person may be said to have acted inToluntarily if he was 
ignorant of any one of them, especially if he was ignorant of the 
moat important particulars, although an action cannot be called 
involuntary in respect of such ignorance, unless it occasions piun 
and regret to the agent 



CHAPTER III. 

Action being inTolimtary, if done uuder compidsion or from 
ignorance, it appears to bo voluntary, if the ageut origtna,tes it 
with a knowledge of the particular circumBUinceH of the action. 

Actions due to passion or desire are not involuntary for 

(1) if they were, no lower aniinal would act voluntarily 

(2) it cannot be supposed tbat nothing whicli ia done from 
desire or passion is voluntary, or that noble actions are voluntary 
and shameful actions involuntary. 

There are certain things which ought to be objects of desire, 
and it cannot be said that these are desired involuntarily. 

Again, what is involuntary is painful, what is done from desire 
ie pteaaant. 

Again, there is do difference in respect of involuntoriness 
between errors of reason and errors of passion ; it is a duty to 
SToidboth. 

CHAPTER IV. 

MOBAL PUEPOSK {itpoaifitais). 

\ bettor criterion of 

Moral purpose is voluntary {Uovaion), but volition is a wider 
term than moral purpose for 

(1) children and the lower animals have volition, but not 
moral purpose 

(2) actions done on the spur of the moment a,re voluntary 
but lack moml purpose. 

(1) Moral purpose is not desire (nridufi/a), fur 

(a) irrational creatures are capable of desire, but not 
moral purpose. 

(&) Morul purpose, but not desire, is proper to contine 
dewre, but not muml purpose, to iucontinence. 

(e) desire ia contrary to mora] purpose, but one (* 
is not contrary to another 

{d) pleasure is the object of desire, but not o' 
purpose. 
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(2) Moral purpose is not passion (Ai^ior); for irhero actions 
axe due to anger, tbey are oot directed b; moral purpose. 

(3) Moral purpose is not wish (fiovkriirii), for 

(a) we ma; niah fur impoMibilitiea, e.g. immortattty, but 
we do not purpose them 

(b) we may wi^li for tilings which are possible in themselves 
bnt lie wholly bejond our own power ; but we do not purpose 
things, uuleas it is more or less in our own power to effect them. 

(f) Wish ia directed to (he end, moral purpose to the 



(4) Moral purpose is not opinion (3a^), fur 
(a) Opinion applies to all things, i.e. to things which are 
eternal or impossible, as well bh to things which lie within our 
own power ; moral purpose is confined to things which lie within 
our own power. 

(&) Opinion is distinguished b; being truo or false, mnral 
porpoM b; being good or evil. Nor is moral purpose opinion of a 
particnlar kind ; for character depends upon purposing good or 
evil, not upon holding particular opinions. 

(c) Opinion relates to the nature of things, moral purpose 
to the duty of accepting or avoiding things. 

(d) Moral purpose is praised rather bs being directed to a 
proper end than as being correct, opinion is praised as being true 

{«) We purpose such things as we best know to be good ; 
we form an opinion of things of which we have no knowledge. 

{/) The power of forming the best opinion does not implj 
the power of making the boat mor^l choice; for a person ma; 
form a good opinion, but, being vicious, may not purpose good 

Moral purpose is not only voluntary, but implies previous 
deliberation. 

CHAPTER V. 

What are the proper snbjects of deliberation (Soi^'wru) 1 
A subject of deliberation niust be understood te be that about 
which a sensible person would deliberate. It will not Ito then 
(a) A thing which is eternal or immutable, e.g. the universe 
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or the incommenaurafailit; of the diagonal and the side of a 
square. 

(6) A thing which foUowa the same invariable course, e.g. 
QiO rislDg and setting of the sun. 

(c) A thing which is wholly irregular, e.g. tlie rain. 

(rf) A mere accident, ag. the finding of a treasure. Nor will 
it be any humaii a^r which lies beyond the control of onr own 
action; the matters about which we deliberate are practical 
mattors within our own power. Deliberation relates not to ends 
but to means. A doctor does nob deliberate loheiher he shall 
core his patients, but liQio he shall cure them. All deliberation 
is investigation (Cttfjitii) ; hut there are forms of investigation, e.g. 
mathematical investigations, which are not forms of deliberation. 
The objecta of deliberation and of moral purpose are the same, 
except that the object of moral purpose is itself the result of 
deliberation. 

Moral purpose then is a deliberative dosire of something which 
it is in our power to effect (flouXfvTiioj opeftt roiv <'^' ^/iiw). 

CHAFTBR VI. 

The wish is directed to the end; but what is the ead ? Is it 
the good (1-0 ayaOov), or what appears to be the good (ro i^iamoufvov 
ayaSoy) t In an absolute sense it is the good which is the object 
of wish, but in reference to the individual it is that which appears 
to be good. The true good is good relatively to the virtuous man, 
as the troly wholesome is that which is wholesome to a person in 
a good state of health. 

Pleasure is a fi-equent cause of erroneous moral purpose, a/ 
appearing to be, but not actually being, good. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Virtue and vice are both voluntary ; for if it is in our p' 
to act, it is in our power to refrain &om acting, and if it is ii 
power to refrain from acting, it is in our power to act. 

This is the jnstification of the rewards attached to gooi* 
the punishments inflicted for evil, a<!tion. Ignorance i' 
pnnishable, if it is due to vice or negligence. 
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A person is reaponsiblo for his own domoralization. It is no 
excuse for iiyuBtico or liccatiouBneaa that a, person bas formed the 
habit of unjust or licentious aetioii ; he ongirt not to have formed 
the habit. 

Vices of the body, as well as of the soul, are censurable, if they 
are tlie results of intempemnce or folly. 

The appreciation of virtue in itself the consequence of moral 
discipline. 

CHAPTER VIU. 

Actions (jrpnfttt) and moral states (*J((c) are both voluntarr, 
but not voluntary in the same sense or degree. 

Actions are voluntary throughout, moral states are voluntary 
in their inception bat not in their dovolopmenL 

CHAPTER IX. 

DlBCUBglON OP THB SHVBBAI. VlI[TUt:B. 

I. Courage {dv&ptLa). 
It has been defined as a mean state in regard to sentiments of 
fear and confidence Oittrimjt ^tpi 0i9ovr mi 6app<]). All evil 
things are objects of fear, but they do not all afford scope for a 
display of coarag-e. There are some things vrhich it is right to 
fear, and disgraceful not to fear, e.g. ignominy. Poverty or sick- 
ness, as not being vicious or the consequence of vice, is not a 
I»x)per object of fear, although it is an evil. A person is not 
necessarily courageous if he does not fear poverty or sickness, nor 
is he cowardly, if he fears insult offered to his vrife or children. 
What are then the fearful things in regard to which a courageous 
man dispbys hia courage ? Firstly death. Secondly, the perils of 
death, and therefore especially the chances of war. 



CHAPTER S. 

II. Fear i'p6^,). 

There are some things which all men fear, as exceeding the 
power of human endurance. The things which excite fear, but do 
not exceed the power of endurance^ are of various magnitudes and 
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degrees. It ia tho iniinner in whii^h a person faces these tliioga 
which proves him to be courageous or cowardly. Fear way be 
wrong either in itself or in its manner, time, etc. The courageous 
man it he who faces and feara the right things for the right motive, 
in the right way, tiud at the right time. To tho courageous man 
courage is noble ; hence nobleness is tho end or object of courage. 
There is no name for excessive fearlessness ; excessive confidence 
in fadog fearful things ia called foolhardiness (6paans). Fool- 
hardiness is a species of imposture, as affecting an unreal courage. 
Most foolhardy people are cowards at heart Excessive fearful^ 
iiess is cowardice (B(iXia), it is fear of the wrong things in the 
wrong way, and at the wrong time etc. 

CHAPTER XI, 

Courage then is a mean state iu regard to tho causes of confi- 
dence and fear. It chooses action, or endures pain, from love of 
nobleness or fear of disgrace. Suicide, as seeking refuge from 
evil in death, is an act not of courage but of cowardice. There 
are five spurious kinds of couraga 

(1) Political or civil courage {ttoXitk^ dvipiia), riz. courage 
engendered by penalties which the laws inflict or honours which 
they confer. It resembles true courage, aa its motive is a sense of 
honour. Similar to it is the courage of compulsion, as when 
soldiers are flogged into battle. 

(2) Experience (t)artipia). In war regular troops, having 
greater experience, are more courteous than raw recruits. On 
the other hand regular troops in the face of overpowering danger 
are the first to flee. Experience then is coun^e only in certain 
circnmBtances. 

(3) Passion (Bvfiot) spurs men lihewild beasts to encounter 
perils. But nobleness, not passion, is the motive of true courage. 
The courage of passion must bo reinforced by right purpose, if i' 
in to become true courage. 

(4) Sanguineness (to tutXiri). It resembles courage 
respect of its confidence, but it differs from courage inasmuc' 
the confidence of the courageous is due to nobleness, and U 
the sanguine to the belief io their own superiority and in 
probable immunity from suffering. Sanguine people turn U 
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ccrarBgeoos people do not, if the result does not correspond with 
Iheir expectAtinn. Coarage in meeting unforuBeeii perils is an 
«rideDce of the itioRkl state. 

(6) Ignorance {'ryvoia). Ignorance is shortlived courage, as 
it is generally destnij'cd b; enlightenment, 

CHAFTEE XII. 

Courage in ita nature is painful, as it is especially seen in the 
endurance of painful things ; but the end which courage proposes 
to itself ig pleasant. If the circumstancea in which courage is dis- 
played are painful, courage sees through the circumstances to the 
end. Stjll the happier a man ia, the greater will be his pain at 
the prospect of death, and the greater his cour^;o in meeting it 
brsTely. 

CHAPTER XIII. 



III. Temperane 
Teniperanco is a mean stiite ii 



(cria^poiruHf), 

■espect of pleasures ((mrorrji 
ntpi ijBoKit) ; it is not equally concerned with pains. What are 
these pleasures ( They are not mental pleasures such as ambition 
or the love of learning, neither axe tliey innocent pleasures such 
as the pleasures of conversation. Temperance applies to bodily 
pleasares exclusively, but not to all bodily pleasures, A person 
ia not called intemperate or licentious for taking pleasure in the 
gratification of the sight or hearing, or, as a rule, of the smelL 
The lower animals are generally incapable of the pleasures of 
these senses. Temperance and licentiousness (aicoXairia) have to 
do with such pleasures as the lower animals generally are capable 
of, le. with the pleasures of the touch and the taste, especially of 
the toucl). The touch is the most universal of the senses and it is 
this of which incontinence is predicable. It is because the plea- 
■nres of touch are shared by man with the lower animals that 
nch pleasures are called brutish. 

Desires are 
(1) universal (Koitai) and natural (fPumKaCj. 
(3) individual (ifltot) and acquired (tiridrroi). 

The desire of food e.g. is natural, the desire of a particnlar 
fiwd ia individual and may be acquired. In respect of the natural 
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deairea miBtakes are rare, and the; always take the fonu of excess. 
In reepect of imlividiial pleaeures taaaj people go nrong, and 
they go wrong in many different ways. Excess in respect of 

pleasures is licentioumiosB {aKoKairia). 

CHAPTER XIV, 

The licentious man then desires all pleasures or tlie greatest 
pleasures, uud desires them abOTe all else. Deficiency in the 
love of pleasures is non-existent Temperance is the mean sUto 
in respect of pleasures. Tbe temperate man is eager in a mode- 
rate and right spirit for all such things as are pleasant and whole- 
some, and for all other pleasures, so long as they are uot prejudicial 
to those, or inconsistent with noble conduct, or extrav^ant beyond 

CHAPTER XV. 

Licentiousness is more strictly voluntary action than coward- 
ice, as the former is due to pleasure the latter to pain, for 

(1) we choose pleasure but avoid pain 

(2) pain distracts our nature, pleasure leaves it teee. 
Cowardice as a moral state is less voluntary than particular 

acts of cowardice. Particular acts of licentiousness aro more 
voluntary than licentiousness as a moral state. The term licen- 
tiousness is applicable to the faults of children as well as to those i 
of grown np people ; hence the necessity of producing an obedient J 
disposition in children. 

In tbe temperatoman the concupiscent element j'o tmSviiiruci 
lives in harmony with the reason. 




BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER L 
IV. Liberaltt!/ ((Xtuflfpionjt) 
LiBEEALiTY is a moan state in regard to property ' 
TTfpi xpvi^^a) ie- in regard to the giving and taking of ■ 
particularly in giving it All such things as have t' 
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meamred b; money {pofurriui) are property. Prodigality (da-aTia) 
and illiberalitj {aviXivSipia) nro excesses and doficiencies ia regard 
to property. 

Things which admit of use may be used either well or badly, 
but richei are a useful thing. He will make the best lue of riches 
who possesses the virtue appropriate to property, i.a the liberal 
naa Right giring is mure truly distinctive of the liberal man 
than right taking, for 

(1) virtue ia bettor seen in the author thiu in the recipient 
of benefactions 

^(E) gratitude is the reward of giving rather than that of 
Bot taking 
(3) there is less virtue in not taking than in giving 
(4) giving is a sign of liberality, not taking ia rather a 
ngn of justice. 

Of all forms of virtue liberality is the best beloved. 

CHAPTER II. 

The liberal man givea from a noble motive and in a right 
•pint, le. he gives the right amount to the right persons and 
U the right time ; also his giving ia done with pleasure or without 
pain. He does not take from wrong sources, nor is he inclined to 
ttk favours ; his taking is only a means to subsequent giving ; he 
b careful of his own property as being anxious to employ it in 
relieving others ; he refrains from giving indiscriminately in order 
to have the means of giving aright Excessive liberality is pre- 
Jtidicial to a person's own interest 

Liberality consists not in the amount of the money given, but 
tu the moral state of the giver. People who hare inherited money 
are more liberal than people who have made it. The liberal man 
T&lneB wealth not for its own sake but as affording an opportunitj 
of giving ; but he does not give to the wrong people, or on the 
wrong occasion etc The liberal man may be defined as one who 
qtends tu proportion to his substance and who spends upon the 
objects ; he takes too Ironi the right sources and to the right 
at; he is easy to deal with in money matters, for if he spends 
than is right, it in less painful to him than if he does not 



Prodigality (daaria) oxceods in giving and in not taking but is 
de6cieDt in taking, 

lUibentlily (ai/tXtvSfpia) is deficient in giving and exceeds in 
talcing, but on a small scale. 

The two characteristics of prodigalit;, viz. giving and nut 
taking, can aeldom be combined in the same person; for tlie one 
naturally prevents the other. 

A prodigal is a liberal man who has run wild; let him be re- 
formed, and be will become liberal The fault of his nature is not 
vice but folly- But a prodigal often does more harm than good, as he 
spends his money recklessly, and hiaeitrayagant spending leads to 
unncrupulous taking. Thus the prodigal becomes selfish and 
licentious. But while prodigality nmy be cured, illiberality is 
incurable ; it is more natural to man than prodigality, it is of wide 
extent too, and assumes numerous forms. Bnt the characteristics 
of illiberality, riz, deficient giving and excessive taking, are not 
always found together. 

Some people, e.g. luisers, are deficient in giving, but they do 
not covet other people's property ; others again, while naturally 
abstaining from giving, are induced by fear to abEtain from 
taking. 

Others are unscrupulous as to tlie soiwces from which they I 
take; but if people take large sums from wrong, sources, e.g. by I 
Backing cities or plundering temples, they are called wicked send 1 
impious rather than illiberal. 

The essence of illiberality is a sordid love of gain. 

Illiberality may be regarded as the opposite ot liberality, and 
M being a greater and more natural evil than prodigality. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Magnijieenee (luyakotrpfmia}. 
It resembles liberality as having to do with property or b 
to do with the use of property, bnt differs from it in scale. 
Magnificence is suitable expenditure upon a great r 
liFyiSii wpinovira 8o)ra«j), but the greatness is rolativt 
1, occasion, and circumstances. 
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The defidencj coireapoDding to Tna^ificence ia meanneea 
IfUKponpiwtia), the eiceaa vulgarity (^Bavin'a). 

It is eSBeatial to magnilicence lliat the result as well as the 
occasion ahouM be worthy of the large expenditure. 

The nature of magnilicence is nobleness, ita spirit is cheerful 
and ISiTish ; iu a word magnificence is excellence of work ou a 
great scale. 

CHAPTER V. 
It follows that a poor raaa is incapable of magnificence. A 
di man may display magnificence 

(a) in tiie ceremonial of divine worship. 
(6) in liturgies (Xftroupyioi) or services rendered to the 
«te. 

(c) on private occasions of rare occurrence, e.g. marriaga 

(d) on any occasion of peculiar interest tu the state or the 
, upper classes. 

Magnificeuce iu all cases presupposes propriety. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Vulgarity consiste in eicesaiveeipenditure, i.e. in expenditure 
disproportionate to the occasion. Its motive is ostentation not 
nobleness. 

Meanness is deficiency of expenditure; it often ruins a great 
work for the sake of petty etujnomy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

VI. Hlgh-Mindednegt (iityako<irvxia). 

A higbniiuded person is one who regards himseltas worthy of 
I high things and who is worthy of them (o luyakar aurov d^ivi- 
r S£ioc Ay). Ho is distinguished from 

(a) a person who is worthy of small things and who regards 
usdf as worthy of them. 

(6) a person who regards himself as worth; of high things 
d ia unworthy of them. 

(c) a person who takes too low a view of his own worth. 
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« for reality than far reputation ; therefore 



(k) To eschew servility. 

{I) To be little given to admiration. 

(m) Not to bear gmdges. 

(n) To avoid goseip or evil speaking. 

(o) Not to whine over what ie inevitable or inBignificant. 

{p) To prefer nobleneaa to profit. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The deficiency corresponding to highniindednesa is mean- 
mindedness (fuKp<nfrvxi<'), the excesa conceit ()(avv6n]r). 

The meanminded person is one who, being worthy of good 
things, deprives himself of the things of which he is worthy ; his 
spirit ta one of self-ignorance and solf-dopreciation. It results in 
deterioration of character. The conceited person aims at effect; 
his spirit is one of self-exaltation. 

Meantnindedness, rather than conceit, is opjtosed to high- 
mindedneBs. 

CHAPTER X. 

Highmindedness then has to do with honour on a large BCala 
The virtue which ia related to highmindedness as liberality is 
related to magnificence, i.e. which has to do with honour on a 
■mall scale, has no name. The excessive desire of honour is called 
ambition (^iXuri^ta; ; but ambition is a neutral term, being some- 
times regarded aa a vice, at other times as a virtue. The opposite 
.of ambition ia lack of ambition (a^iXn-i/iia). 



CHAPTER XI. 

VII, Gentleneir {irpaorjis). 

Gentleness, or good temper, is a mean state in respect of angry 
feelings (jMiranjE TTipl opyas) ; the exceSH is irascibility (u()yiionit), 
the deficiency may be described aa a phlegmatic diaposition 

liopyniria). 

The excess may take the form of 
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(a) irascibility (ofTyiXunji). 

(b) quick temper laKpoxoXia). 
(e) sullcnnesB {TriKpanj!}. 

(d) sternness (xaXeironji). 
Tlie mean state, i.e. good temper, is the state of a person irho 
does not get angry, except with the right persons, on the right 
occasions, in the rigbt manner etc. 

CHAPTER XII. 
Vlli. Friendlme»t {-^HXla). 

There b no name for the mean state between complaisance 
{apitrKtla) and surliness (Suo-koXui) ; it most nearly resembles 
friendliness. It ia the state of a person who in association with 
other people is neither over-anxious to gi»e pleasure nor over- 
indifferent about giving paiu. If a person seelis to give pleasure 
without any ulterior object, it is called complaisance, if he seeks 
to give it for the aake of some personal advantage, it ia called 
flattery (.oXnud'a). 

CHAPTER XIII. 
IX, Trut/i/ulnesa (aXijAto). 

There is also no name for the mean state between bwistfulnesa 
{d>ia(ovfla) and irony or self depreciation {tipwnia). The inter- 
mediate character is a species of truthfulness. A departure from 
truth on the side of exaggeration may bo either pretentiousness 
or boastfulnesB ; such a departure on the side of depreciation i 
irony or if it applies to small things, humbug ; but exaggerate 
deficiency, hk well as excess, is a form of bonstfulness. 

BoastlHilnesB is more opposed to truthfulness than irony. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

X Witttnat (ivTpaittXia). 

In respect of relasation {rii'oirau<rit) or diyersion (diayt 
buffoonery (jSmpiXo^/a}, the deficiency boo 
), the mean state is wittiness (tiTpairikla). 




The chftracterJBtic of wittiness ib tact (fViStlioTTii). 
A refined gentlentan is in action and cooversution a. law to 
himself. 

CHAPTER XV. 
Shame (alSai) is rather an emotion tbuu a moral state. It is 
an emotion appropriate not to all ages, but to youth. It is virtnous 
only hypothetically, i.e. it ia virtue snbgequent to deeds which are 
wrong in themselvea, and ought not to have been done. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JUBIICK (SimuKTun)) AND INJUSTICE (aStKia). 



Jnstice is the moral state which makes people capable of 
doing what is just and makea them just in action and intention. 
ItU'usUce is the opposite moral state. 

The moi-al states (t^iit) are different from the sciences (m- 
arfinai) and faoultiea (fluwi/ifit) ; for the same faculty or science 
applies to coutrariea, but one of two contrary mora! states does 
not apply to ita contraries. 

One of two contrary moral states may be ascertained from 
the other, or moral states may be ascertained Irom a considera- 
tion of their pheno 



CHAPTER 11. 

The words justice and injustice are used in a plurality of 
I, and the various senses being closely allied are apt to be 
nfnsed. A person is said to be unjust 
((>) if he breaks the law of the land 
(b) if he takes more than his share of anything. 

Similarly be Is s^d to be just 
(a) if he keeps the law 
(h) if he acta &irly towards others, 



Where iqjostice is equivalent to unfairness, i.e. where it means 
taking more than oue'a share (n-XtoM^w), it is concerned with the 
goods of fortune. 

CHAPTER in. 

The law-breaker being unjust and the law-abiding person jnat, 
it follows that whatever is lawful is in some sense just TLe 
object of laws is the interest of the community as a whole. All 
that tends tlien to create and to conserve happiness in the body 
politic is in one sense just. 
f Justice ad so defined is completo virtue in relation to one's 
neighbours ; hence justice alone of the virtues seems to bo the 
good of others. This justice is not a part of virtue but the whole 
of virtue; the corresponding injustice is not a part of vice hut 
the whole of vice. 

CHAPTER IV. 
/ / Justice then is either virtue as a whole or a part of virtue ; 
'injustice either vice as a whole or a part of vice. In the Jai^ 
sense justice and injustice are concerned with the whole sphere 
of virtuous or vicions action, in the narrow souse with the goods 
of fortune, i.a hononr, property etc. 



CHAPTER V. 

The unjust then is 
{a) the illegal 
(6) the unfair. 
Similarly the just is 
(m) the legal 
(6) the fair. 
But illegality stands to unfairness in the relation of the < 
to its part The partial justice and ii^ustice then are p' 
justice and injustice as wholes. 

Justice and injustice as wholes are generally determin 
law; they are coextensive with the field of l^al enaf 
Fartfeolar justice may take two forma, viz. 
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, (1) the distribution of honour, wealth etc. among the 

I meoibers of tlie community 

(2) the correction of wrong in private tronsactions. 
Private tranitactiouB again may bo 

(a) Toluntary, such aa buying, selling, etc. 

(b) involuntary : 

ind, fiirtlier, involuntary transactions may be 
(a) secret, e.g. thuft, adultery etc. 
(6) rioleut, o.g. atsnult, rape, murder etc. 

CHAPTER VI 
Particular ii^ustice beiug equivalent to unfairness, the mean ' 
itate is f&imess or equality {ri laov). 

But biroess or equality implies two persous or things at least. 
The just then is 
(1) a mean 
I (2) fair or equal, 

(3) relative to certain persons. 

Consequently the just implies four terms at least, tlje persons 
relatively to whom it is just bein^ two, and the thingii in which 
it consists being also two. Also, if the persons are equal, the 
things will be equal, and where thcro is incqiuility of pci'sons, 
there ought t« be inequaUty in the shares of the things. Justice 
then is a sort of proportion {dyaXoyoy ri). Proportion impliei 
firor terms ; hence the just requires four terms at least, and an 

I equality of ratio between them. Thus, if A and B are persons, 

I £7 and Z> things, as A is to .S, so wilt £7 be to D. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The conjunction of A with C and of B with D will be what is 
I just in distribution (Siomjirj). This justice is a mean between the 
' riolations of proportion, it is in mathemtiticol language a geome- 
trical proportion. Hence injustice, being disproportionate, may 
take the form either of excess or defect, or rather of excess on 
the one nde and of defect ou the other. 

<i2 



Xl ANALYSIS. 

' Corrective justice (to ttopSarrmnv) oceura in private trans- 
ftctions, whether voluotary or inroluntar;. It is also a fortn of 
proportion, but it itt an arithmetical not a geoiuetricn.1 proportion. 
It presupposes an injustice, i.e. an nnfaimeHS or uueqiiality, and 
aims at redreesing it by taking away so much from one party and 
adding BO much to the otiier. Faimeaa or inequality in this 
sense ia the mean tietween excoss and defect It ia as if a line 
be divided into unequal segments, and the part by which the 
larger of the two segments exceeds the half be cut off and addol 
■to the smaller segment. It aims at placing people, after ex- 
1 change, in the same position in which they stood before it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Retaliation {r'a arracmovBot) is not equivalent to justice whether 
distributive (8(q»«>itt«oi>) or corrective (Biopflan-wow). Retaliation 
takes no account of 

(n) a person's character or office 
{h) hia will. 

Requital may be requital either of good or evil. J'rupor- 
tionate requital is produced by cross conjunction (>} Kara Sid^c- 
rpav m^C'fufic). Suppose .^ is a builder, B a cobbler, C a house, 
D a shoe. In order that retaliation or reciprocity {avravaio<nt) 
may be attained, it is necessary to equate tlie goods, viz. the 
house and the shoe ; in other words, the subjects uf exchange 
must be comparabia 

Money {voiwrna) is the means of comparison or equation 
between objects of eichange. It serves as a single nniversa' 
standard of measurement. Society rests upon the douaud fr 
mutual services. Money is the most stable of goods, its valar 
the most constant. Tlius society implies exchange, exchr 
equality of goods, equality commenaurability, and commer 
bility money. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Just conduct then is a mean between committing ar 
ing ii^ustice. Injustice is an extreme, whether of exi 
derpct. justice a mean. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It does not follow, if a person commitB injuitice (oSuctX tliat 
he is Deceasarilj unjust {SBuios). To be uqjiigt h not to commit 
tut nnjust action but to have the moral state of injnstice. 

Justice, ie. politii^ justice, implies law, it can only exist 
where the relations of people are legnll)' deSued. A magistrate- 
is a guardian of justice and therefore of equality. Justice as 
between masters and alarea or between parents and children is 
different from political jnstice. 

Political justice is partly natural, partly conventionaL The 
pui of political justice which is natural is that which has the 
Kune authority everywhere and is independent of opinion. The 
part which ia conventional is dependent upon law or custom and 
differs in different placee. It is wrong to hold that all political 
justice is conventiunaL Every rule of justice or law stands to 
individual actkins in the relation of the universal to particulars. 
Jiut or unjust at;tiun implies that a person acts voluntarily. 
Tolnntaiy action has been defined to be such action as is in a 
person's power and is done by him knowingly ; involuntary 
kction such us is not done knowingly or is done knowingly bat is 
not ijf % person's power or is done by him under cimpulsion. If 
kperaon performs just or unjust actions involuntarily, tho justice 
or injostice is accidental, it is not inherent in the actions. 

Volontary actions are done either with or without deliberate 
purpose. An action done in ignorance is called a mistake {a/ioft- 
njiut), if the person affectcil or the thing done or the instrument 
or the effect is not such as the agent supposed. It is called a 
mishap {orixifLa) if the hurt done is contrary to the expectation 
of the agent But an unjust action done with knowledge though 
nithout deliberation, is an act of iigustice (dSinjiia). But it is 
only when the action is the result of deliberate purpose that the 
■gent deserves to be called uiyust InvoluntAry actions are 
either venial or not Thoy are venial, if they are committed not 
only III ignorance but /htn ignorance. They are not venial, if 
they arc not committed from ignorance but in ignorance and 
from an emotion which is neither natural nor human. 



CHAPTER SI. 

Ib it pOBdble for a person to suffer injustice volustitril; ? 

The answer seems to depend upon the detinition of doing 
iiyuBtice. It to do injustice means simply to hurt somebody 
Toluntarily, and voluntarilinesa implies knowledge of the person, 
the instrument, and the manner, then a person, ag. uu ioconti 
nent person, if he hurts himself voluntarily, may be said to suffer 
injustice voluntarily. Out if, as is probable, to do injustice 
implies action contrary to the wish of the person to whom it is 
done, the suffering of injustice cannot be voluntary. 



CHAPTER XII. 

(1) Is it he who assigns to somebody else more than ho 
deserves, or he who enjoys it, that comnuits injustice 1 

(2) Can a person do injitsUce to himself? 

It is the distributor who commits the injustice, for his action 
is voluntary. 

An action, unless it is voluntary, cannot be unjust 

CHAPTER XIII, 

Justice is dilBuult of attainment, as it consists not in actions 
but in a moral state. Consequently the idea that it is not less 
characteristic of the just man to act unjustly than to act justly is 
absurd. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

EQCITT (inuUtfa). 

Equity is not identic.d with justice nor ia it gonerically d' 
rent from it. The just and the equitable are both good, bu' 
equitable ia better. The equitable is just, but it is not .' 
the eye of the law ; it is a rectification of legal justice, 
law is couched in general terms ; but there are cases upo 
it is impossible to pronounce correctly in general ten 
equity applies to those cases. Equity in fact repres 
mind, as opposed to the rule, of the legislator. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The qoestioQ of acting tuuostl; to oncBelf affecte the right of 
Buicide. The suicide acta unjustlj, but unjustly to the state, not 
to bimaelf. This is the reason vby the state puniahea suicide. 
An act of injuatice is not only voluntary and deliberate but prior 
in time to the injury received ; but if a pers<iu can act unjustly to 
hiuiseif, he will be simultaneously tlie author and the victim of 
the same injustica It ia bad to suffer injaetice and bad to 
commit it, but worse to commit it than to suffer it. Speaking 
metaphorically we may say that there ia a justice between the 
different parts of a man's being ; it is in reapect of these different 
parts that a peraon may be said to be capable of injustice to 
himself 



CHAPTER I. 

TtiE mean lies between the excess and the deficiency. It is 
also such as right reason decides. But it is necessary to exphiin 
this definition of ibo mean and to explain it by defining the 
nature of right reason. 

CHAPTER II. 

It has been laid down tliat the soul ia divisible into two 
partf, 

(1) the rational (ro Xoyov tx°'') 

(2) the irrational (to aXoyoy). 

But the rational p^ri; may be similarly aubdivided. 
It includes 
(«) the scientific part (to iwurr^iuii'iicAf), i.e, the part with 
which we contemplato such existences as hafe invariable prin- 
ciples (to orra o(ru» al apjol (iq ivSixorrai aWus Jx'^")- 

(b) the ratiocmativo part (li koyurruiir), Le. the [rnrt with 
vhich we contemplate such existences as are variable (tu Mt- 
XOfUM SXXat Sx"-)- 




xliv ANALYSIS. 

It is Deceas&ry to ascertain tlie perfect state of each uf these 
parts of the soul. 

There are three faculties of the soul which determiue action 
and truth, viz. 

(1) Sensation (alirStja-ts) 

(2) Reason (^oDt) 

(3) Appetite or Desire (optfii). 

Sensation cannot originate moral action, for brutes possess 
sensation but are incapable of such action. But as moral virtue 
is a state of deliberate moral purpose, and moral purpose is 
deliberative desire, it follows that moral virtue implies 
(a) truth of reason, 
(6) rightaess of desire. 

Moral purpose then is the urigiu uf action. The mere intel- 
lect by itself possesses no motive power, it must be intellect 
directed to a certain cud, i.e. it must be practical. The moral 
purpose can have no relation to the past; it is the future or 
continent, not the past, which is the subject of deliberation. 

CHAPTER III. 
There are five means by which the soul arrives at truth, viz. 

(1) Art(r.-x«)) 

(2) Science (iiruniiii) 

(3) Prudence (^poiTjou) 

(4) Wisdom (croi^m) 

(5) Intuitive Reason (poOc). 

(1) Whatever is the object of science is invariable ai 
eternal. It is also capable of being learnt, whether by induct 
(^nyvyij) or by syllog-ism ((TtiXAoyia-jiot), Science then 
denioDstnitive itate of mind ; it implies certainty. 

CHAPTER IV. 

(i) That which is variable includes the objects 
(a) of production 
. (6) of action. 



ANALYSIS. Xlr 

Art m&y bo defined as a rational]; productive state of mind ; 
it relates to the creation of things whose existence was not 
neceamry bnt coaUngent, and whoae original cause \iei in the 
producer htmselr. The end of art is prodnction, not action. 



OHAPTER V, 

(3) Prudeuce 'u the capacity of deliberating well upon 
what is good or expedient for oneself, not in a particular but in a 
general or comprehensive sense. But deliberation does not 
apply to such matters as are incapable of alteration or as lie 
beyond one's own power of action ; its end ia not production but 
action. 

Prudence tlierefore is neither a science nor au art. It may 
be said to be a true rational anil practical state of mind in the 
field of human good and eviL Prudence differs from art 
(a) as not admitting of excellence 
(6) as preferring involuntary error to voluntary. 

It ia, in fact, rirtue of the opiniative (to Sa^armKov) part of 
theioDl, 

OHAPTER VI, 

(1) The first principles of scientific truth are not the 
subjects of science or art or pmdonce, neither are they the 
mt^ects of wisdom, as the wise man sometimes proceeds from 
premlaaea which are not themselves demonstrable. 

(5) There remnina only the intuitive reason as the means 
by which these principles are apprehended. 



CHAPTER VII- 

Wisdom is either special, as re'erring to a particular art, or 
I general. General wisdom Is the most consuminiite of the sciences. 
It is the union of intuitive reason snd science. It is higher than 
■tateinianship, as its subjects are, or may be, higlicr tlian Man ; 
It is the union of science and intuitive reason in the sphere of 
tilings of the most honourable nature. 
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ANALYSIS. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Intelligence {<rCv(irit) is different from uiiiuiun. If it were 
uot, everybocly would be intelligent. It is also different from 
prudence, although its sphere is the same. Intelligence is critical, 
ie. it tnalces diKtinctioDB ; prudence is imperative, i.e. it issues 
comniauds. Judgment or consideration (yudio]) is a correct' 
determination of what is etiuitable ; hence equity is a dispoaition 
to forgiveness. 

CHAPTER XII. 

lutuitiTe reasoD, prudence, intelligeDce, and judgment may be 
all regarded as having the same tendency ; they are all concerned 
with matters of action, i.e. with ultimate truths ; for both tiie 
first principles and the particular facte with which intuitive 
reason deals are ultimate truths ((o-xora). Demonstration (airii- 
Dfiju] starts from the truths of intuitive reason and is through- 
oat concerned with those truths. 



vy 



CHAPTER XUI. 
What is the utility of wisdom and prudence } 
{a) They are desirable in themselves, as being each a 
virtue of one of the two parts of the soul. 
(6) They are in a sense productive. 

(e) They are essential to the discharge of a person's proper 
fiiDction. While virtue ensures the correctness of the moral 
porpose, prudence decides upon such means as are natural in 
order to give that purpose effect 

The faculty of hittiug upon the means conducive to a given 
object is called cleverness (Jdvorric). Prudence is cleverness 
tempered by virtue. Just as virtue properly so called is natural 
virtue fortified by reason. Goodness tiien in a proper sense is 
impossible without prudence, prudence is impossible without 
moral virtue. 

Prudence does not employ, but aims at produciog wisdom ; 
it doe* not rule wisdom but rules in the interests of wisdom. 
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ANALYSIS. xUx 



CHAPTER IV. 

Three questions Decessaril; ariee respecting continence, 
(1) Can incontinent people be said to tict with knowledge, 
, and if bo, what is the nature of that knowledge i 

(!) What is the sphere of continence or incontinence 1 
(3) Are the continent person and the steadfast person the 
Biuoe or different ? 

OHAeTEll V. 

The word Itnowledge is used in two diBtinct senses ; it may 
mean 

(a) tliat a, person possesses knowledge, but does not spplv 

11, 

(b) that he applies liis knowledge. 

It is only when wrong action is taken after reSeiion that it 
appears strange. An incontinent person is like a person who is 
asleep, or mad, or intoxicated ; in one sense he possesses, bat in 
another sense he does not possess, knowledge. Brutes are not 
said to be incontiueut, as having do aniversal conceptions. The 
delivemnce of an iacontinunt person from ignorance and his 
restoration to knowledge is simitsr to a. person's recover; from 
intoxication, or his awakening after sleep. Incontinence then 
occurs when a person possesses not knowledge in a full sense 
bnt only such knowledge as depends on sensation. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Can a person ho iui.'outincut in an ab^lute senie, and if so what 
is the s[Aere of snch a person's incontinence 1 

Pleasures and pains are the sphere in which continence and inr 
ooDtinence are displayed. Bnt the things which produce pleasure 
are (a) necessary, e.g. the processes of nutrition and of sexual love, 
(6; not necCBsary hut <Iesirablo in thenjselTos, e.g. victory, honour, 
wealth. 

If a person eiceeds the limits of right reason in the latter 
oUss of tilings, he is not called incontinent in an absolute tenso 
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ANALYSIS. 



CHAPTER IX- 

LiccDtiousness is indispoeed to repentance, it is therefore in- 
cnrable ; incontinence is disposed to repentance, it is therefore 
curable. Vice luay be unconscious, incontinence cannot. 

Incontinence, unlike licentiousness, does not iniplj loss of 
principle. 

CHAPTER X. 

A jwrson le incontinent, if he does not abide by moral jmrpose 
or reason, i.e. by right moral purpose and true reason. A person 
who abides by his opinion at all cost* is called obstinate (tirxvpo- 
yrutiur). Obstinate people are 

(1) self-opinionated (iSio- 

(2) ignorant (apidtic). 

(3) boorish (aypiHitoi\ 



CHAPTER XI. 

Continence is the moan state between excess and deficiency of 
pleasure in bodily gratificationa Both the excess and the defi- 
ciency are viciona, but the deficiency is rarely seen. 

The difference between continence and temperance is tliat the 
incontinent person and the licentious person both pursue boilil; 
pleasurca, but the former does not, and the latter does, regard it 
as right to pursue them. 

Prudence and incontinence are incompatible, as prudence 
implies Tirtuous character. 

There are various kinds of incontinence. The incontinence 
which is the result of habit is more easily curable than the iucon- 
thwDoe which is the result of natore. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Three opinions respecting pleasure, 
(t) That DO pleasure is a good either e 
dentally. 
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(2) That gome pleBBUreg arc good, but the lutgority are 
bad. 

(3) That even if every pleasure is a good, the supreme 
good cannot he pleasure. 

(1) In general pleasure ie not a good ; for 

(ii) Everj pleasure is a process to a natural state, it h not 

(5) Pleasure is eschewed by the temperate man. 

(c) Not pleasure but pninlessnesa is pursued by the prudent 

(d) Pleasure is an impediment to thought 

(e) There is no art of pleasure. 

(/) Children and brute beaBts pursue pleasure, 

(2) Pleasures are not all virtuous ; for some are disreputable. 

(3) PlecMure is not the supreme good, aa it is not an end but 
aprocegs. 

CHAPTER XIII, 

Good is of two kinds, viz. 
(a) Absolute. 

(6) Relative. 

Moral states then, and also motions and processes, will be of 
two kinds. 

Thegroodia 
(a) an activity [mpyita, 
(6) a moral state (*£«). 

Hence such processes as restore a person to hia rational cc 
dition are onl; pleasant in an accidental sense; they are i 
natural or absolute pleasures. 

Nor is it true that in all pleasures there is an end dist' 
from the pleosurea themselTes, Pleasure should therefoi 
defined as an unimpeded activity of the natural state o' 

being (aviitnoSuTTOS ivtpytia rijs Kara tpvtrii' tfdnt). 

Some pleasures may be injurious, but it does not foT 
allplwireH are bad. 
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No moral state U impeded bj the pleaaure which it produces ; 
it is impeded aa\j by alien pleasures. 

If pleasure is not a product of art, neither is any other 
activity. 

Children and brute beasts pursue pleBaures, but not absolute 
pleasures. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

As pain is an evil, either absolutely or relatively, Ha oppo«l«, 
vix. pleasure, must be a good. Also happiness is ao activity and 
an unimpeded activity, but such unimpeded activity is pleasure. 

Pleasore of some kind then is the supreme good- 

Bitflmal goods, and goods of fortune are necessary as ac- 
ceuoriea to happiness ; the; do not themaelves conatitnte bappi- 
nesB. 

The fact that all brutes and all men pursue pleasure ia an 
indication that pleasnre is in some sense the supreme good ; but it 
is a mistake to identify pleasure with bodily pleasures. 



CHAPTER XV. 

I why bodily pleasuree appear more desirable than 
crther pleasnrea. 

(1) Such pleasures drive out pain. 

(2) They ure violent, and are therefore pursued bj people 
who are incapable of other pleasures. Human nature, not being 
nmple, requires change of pleasures. God enjoys one simple 
pleasure everlasting!;. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Fribndbhip or Lovb (^tXi'a). 

(1) It is indispensable at all ages and in all the circum- 
atancea of life. 

(2) It is natural, as is seen in the natural lore of parents 
for their offspring, not only among human beings, but throughout 
the animal world. 

(3) It is social, aa being the bond which holds states 
together. 

(4) It is noblo, and is therefore the subject of praise. 

CHAPTER II. 

What is the nature of friendship or love '/ 

It has been defined as a sort of likeness {ofunarris). But like- 
ness whether of temper or of occupation has been also held to be 
prejudicial to friendship or lovo. 

In order to understand friendsliip or love it is uecesaar; te 
understand what is lovable. 

The lovable is that which is good or pleasant or useful, and 
a thing is useful if it is a means to what is good or pleasant. It 
is relative good, i.e. good considered not absolutely bat in relation 
to an indiriduai, that is lovable in his eyen. The term friendship 
or lore is not applicable to the alFcctJon folt for inanimate thing 
for 

(1) such things cannot reciprocate affection, 

(2) we do not wish the good of such things, e.g. we can 
be said to wish the good of wine. 

Friendship or love as distinguished from mere saa< 
(rvraia) requires 

{a) that it should be reciprocated 

(2>) that it should not be unlcnown to either peisoi 



ANiXTSia. 



CHAPTER 111. 

Aa tbe iDotivea of friondahip are three, there «rill be three 
kinds of friondaliip. Where the motive is utility or pleasure, the 
friendship is not disinterested ; it is therefore accidental and easily 
dissoluble. FrieDdshipa of atility aie most common among the 
old, friendships of pleasure among the young. 



I 



CHAPTER IV. 

Perfect ^endship or love is the friendship or love of people 
irho are good and alike in virtue. 

(1) It implies 

(a) goodness, botli absolute and relatiie, in the two friends, 
(jb) pleasantness. 

(2) It wtisfiea tbe conditions of permanency, 

{3) it is rare, as such people are rare, and it taltes time to 
know them. 

CHAPTER V. 

Friendships based upon pleasure or upon utility resemble the 
perfect friendship, as the good are both pleasant and useful to one 
another. But it is only the good who are friends for the friends' 
ownsake. It is only the good whose friendship cannot be destroyed 
by calomnies. Other friendships than those of the good may be 
nid to be called friendships by analogy. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Bad people then may bo friends from motives of pleasure or 
ntility ; good people are friends from lore of the persons thom- 
Bclres. The characteristic clement of frioiidsbip or love muy be 
Mther a moral state or an activity. Absence, e.g. does not 
destroy friendship. Friendship generally implies community of 
life ; hence it is difficult for old or austere people. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Friendship and juslico haro tho same occupations and the 
aame sphere, for friendship is a form of association, and erenr 
association involves justice of some kind. As justice is of differ- 
ent kinds, 80 is friendship. All aasociations may be said to be 
parts uf tlie political association ; bence friendship is a political 

CHAPTER XII. 
There aro three kinds of polity, viz. 

(1) Kingship ifiamXria), 

(2) Aristocracy (opiiTToitpaTio). 

(3) Timocracy (rtfxoiptn-ui), which depends upon a property 
qualification. 

There are three perrersions or cormptious {irap«icj3ci<r««) of 
these polities, via. 

(J) tyranny (rupavi-it) the perversion of kingship 

(2) oligarchy (oXryopx'o) the perversion of aristocracy 

(3) democracy (ijifuiKpaTla) the perversion of timocracy. 

It is possible la discover models of these constitntiona in 
households. The association of father and children takes the 
form of kingship ; the association of master and stave takes the 
form of tyranny ; tlio association of husband and vrlfe takes the 
form of aristocracy. Where the husband is lord of everything, 
it is an oligarchy. The asBociatinn of brothers resembles timo- 
cracy. A household in which everybody does aa he chooses and 
there is no government resembles a democracy. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

There is a frieudship or love which is proper to each of these 
aeveral polities. 

The friendship or love of a king to his sohjects takes the 
form of snperinrity in henofaction ; that of a father to his children 
is similar to it The friendship or love of husband and wife is 
the same as exists in an aristocracy i the friendship or lore of 
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CHAPTfiR I. 

11BTE&0OBNB0U9 friendshipa (ai dmtuiHtii'it <t>iXUu) are preserved 
by the principle of proportion (to auakoyon}. The friendship ot 
love is especially apt to be deatroyed b; the violation of thiit 
principle. 

Is the value of a benefaction to be settled by the author or by 
the recipient ot the benefaction ? They may clearly set different 
value* upon it. It would iteem that the recipient should settle 
it, but should settle it with regard to his feeling before he 
received it, not to his feelings when he has actually received 
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CHAPTER II. 

Questions of casuistry relating to friendship, e.g. Is the 
respect and obedience due to a, Mber nulimited? Oaght a 
person to serve a friend in preference to a virtuous man ? Ought 
he to repay a debt to a benefactor rather than make a present to 
aconirade I 

The general rule is that it is a duty to repay services in 
preference to conferring favours, but the rule is open to eicep- 
tions. A father does not possess a claim to unlimited respect, 
klthough bis claim to the highest degree of respect is indis- 
ptitable. It is an especial duty to afford parents the moans of 
living. But generally every person or olass of persons to whom 
we stand in relation is entitled to a particular respect, and we 
most pay due respect to each. 

CHAPTER III. 

Ought we to dissolve friendships with people whose character 
U no longer what it once was t 

If the motive of the friendship was utility or pleasure, the 
dissolution appears to bo reasonable. If it was charact«r, the 
dissolution is inevitable, unless indeed it appears that the vice 
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which diBSoIvcg the friendship may be cured. Any wide moral 
diacrepanc; leads to dissolution of friendahip ; but he who hm 
once been Si friend cannot be altogether aa a, stranger. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The love of frieuds is an expansion of self-love. The charac- 
teristics of friendship are all found in the relation of the virtuous 
mau to himself. They do not exist in the relation of a vicious 
man to himself; for vice destroys tho sympathy of parts and 
unity of purpose which are indispensable to friendship or love. 



CHAPTER V. 

Goodwill (tvvoia) resembles friendship (^tXio), but differs 
from it, as goodwill may be directed towards people who are 
unknown to ub and who do not know that we wish them weU. 
Goodwill differs from affection (^iXijo-tc) for 

(1) it does not imply the same intensity of feeling 

(2) it may arise in a moment ; it does not demand famili- 
arity. 

Goodwill may be said to be the germ of friendship or to be 
unproductive friendship, and to become friendship only by lapse 
of time and by familiarity, although not such friendship as is 
based on utility or pleasure ; for goodwill depends on virtue or 
goodness. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Unanimity (o^ovota) is a mark of friendship, unanimity nr 
being mere unity of opinion, which may exist among people w 
do not know each other, but agreement in purpose and po' 
Unanimity is impossible except among the virtuous ; the viol 
seeking each an advantage over the other, cannot be unanimo 



CHAPTER VII. 

Wiij is it that benefact«rs aro better friends to the recipientB 
oFtlieir benefactioiiB than the recipieDts to their benefactors! 

It is not merely that benefactors are like creditors, and 
recipients like debtors. It is that all people feel affection for 
their own work, and that benefactorB stand towards the recipient 
of their benefactions in the relation of an author or creator to Ida 
work, and aJao tlint the benefactor feels his action to be noble, 
that be enjoys the consciousness of activity, and that the fact of 
taking trouble for a person or thing is itself a motive to affoc- 

CHAPTEll VIII. 

Shoald a person love himself or somebodj' else most ) 
Excessive self-ioTe is generally censured. On the other hand 
the conditions of friendship are best realiEed, as has bn^en seen, 
in the relation of a man to himself. The explanation seems to 
lie in the meaning of self-love. If a person is called a lorer of 
self, as assigning to himself an undue share of such things as 
money and honour, he is open to censure. But if he is so called, 
as feeling affection for the supreme part of his being, i.e. for his 
reason, and as cultivating it to the utmost, he deserves praise. 
In this sense a good man ought to be a lover of self; but his 
self-love ought to be a spur to noble actions. 



CHAI'TBR IX. 

Does the happy man need friends I 

On the one hand it is said that, as being happy, ho possesses 
all good things ; therefore he lias no need of friends ; on the other 
band, that if he possesses all good things, he roust possess the 
greatest of all external goods, viz. friends. BoneHcence too, 
which is the part of the good man. implies olyects of beneficence, 
and of such objects the best are his friends. Also, Man as a 
social being must live in community with others and if so, must 
li»e preferentially writh friends and virtuous people. 

ThB happy man does not need friends who may be usefUl to 



1 ANALYSIS. 

, but he needs friends tonards nhom he may e 

s activity. Also human life is defined by the faculty of 
sensation or thought, but a, faculty is intelligible only by refer- 
ence to its activity, and the exercise of the activity implies 
persons towards whom it may be exercised, i.e. frieuds. 



CHAPTER X. 

What is the true limit to the number of a peraou's friends 1 
The answer depends on the character of the friends. Tf 
expediency is the motive of friendship, the number of friends 
should not be larger than is sufficient for one's own life ; if the 
motive is pleasure, the number should not be large, as a few 
friends are enungh to sweeten Ufa There is not the xamo 
limitation in the case of virtuons friends, but a limitation is 
made by the impossibility of standing in a relation of true friend- 
ship to an unlimited number of people. It would seem that the 
limit of such friendships will be found to bo the highest number 
of persons with whom one con live a common life. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Friendships are valuable both iu prosperity and in adversity. 
They are nobler in prosperity, but more necessary in adversity. 
It is a duty to be forward in inviting friends to share one's good 
fortune, but sloiv in inviting them to share one's ill fortune. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The essence of friendship or love is association {toifa' 
hence community of life is essential to friendship or lova 
tliis community of life, while it elevates the friendship of 
good, deteriorates and d^rades the friendship of the wickec 
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CHAPTER I. 

' Ikportascb of diacnsBing pleasure {^!iov^), sa the finnation of 
lis character depooda largelj upon a rightl; directed BeDse 
of pleasure and dialike. 

Some people huld that pleasure is the good, i.e. the sapreme 
good, others that it is something utterly bad. The latter riow is 
inconsiBtent nith huroao eiperieDce. 



CHAPTER II. 

It was the view of Endoxns that ploaMure is the good be- 
uue 

(1) all tbiDga, whether rational or irrationul, aim at plea- 



I 



(!) pl„ 



9 is an end in it«elf 



Pleasure may be a good, yet ni>t the highest good. It may 
be a good although 

(a) it is not a quality (iroior>ic), 

(6) it poHBeBaee the element of indefluiteness {to ad^Hrrov). 

It is not u process of motion ((ifrjo-ic} or production (yirtirxt), 
as it is nut cbaracterised by quickness and slowness. It is not a 
satisfactioD of the natural state of man's being, although tlio 
procew of sotiafaction raay bo attended with pleasure. It is the 
pleasures of eating and drinking which have given rise to the 
theory that pleasure is a process of satisfaction ; but other 
{deunres, e.g. tbe pleaaurea of mathematics, have no antecedent 
pain. There are immoral, as well as moral pleasures, but they do 
not |»mre pleunre to be a bad thing, u they are not pleasant 
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except to peuplo who are iu a bad condition. Tlie trutli soema 
to be tliiB : PleitBure JH not the goo<I, nor are all pleasurca desir- 
able, but only Bucb pleasures as are not immoral in their origin. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Hatueb or Character op Pleasurk. 

Pleasure, like Bight, in perfect at any time ; it is not made 

e perfect by increased duration of time. Heuce pleasure is 

not a motion, as every motion takes a certain time. Pleasure 

is a whole, it is nob divisible into parts ; it ia therefore not a 

motion or process of production. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Every sense exercises its activity upon its own object and the 
perfection of the activity implies 

(1) that the sense should be in itself in a sound condition 

(2) that the object should be the noblest that falls within 
its domain. 

When this is the case, the activity is not only most perfect, 
but most pleasant. 

Every sense bos its proper pleasure. Pleasure perfects the 
activity not as something inherent in it, but as something super- 
added to it 

The impossibility of feeling pleasure continuously arises from 
the incapacity of human nature for continuous activity. Pleasure, I 
as perfecting the acUvitieB, perfects life. 



CHAPTER V. 

Pleasures are of different kinds, e.g. the pleasures 
intellect and the different pleasures of the senses. Fles 
increases activity, but the pleasures of one activity m^ 
impediments to the exercise of another. Alien pleasure) 
much the same effect upon a particular activity as pain 
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Ixv 



tr in goodnesa &nd badneaa, bo do pleasures. Not 
only are the pleaHuroa of beings who are different in kind them- 
selvea different, but different beings of the same kind have 
different pleasures ; thus what is pleiuant to one man is on- 
pleasiuit to another. It h the pleasures of the virtuous man 
which are true pleasures. The pleasures belonging to the acti- 
Tit; or activities of the perfect man are perfect pleafiures. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Happiness, ks has been said, is not a moral state (l^it) but an 
activity (inpytta). It is also an activity desirable in itself. 
Happiness does not consist in uiiiusement or in relaxation but in 
virtuonB actlvit}. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Happiness is therefore the activity of the highest part of 
Han's nature. It is a speculative rather than practical activity, 
for 

(1) it is the activity of the intuitive reason (yovs), which is 
the highest human faculty 

(2) it is the most continuous form of activity 

(3) it ia the most pleasant form of activity 

(4) it possesses iu a preeminent degree the character of 
eelf-Bufficiency (avToptfia), 

Leisure is essential to happiness. 

The activity of the intuitive reason is the highest, as it does 
Dot aim at any end beyond itsell It possesses iU proper pleasure, 
and tliis pleasure enhances the activity. This then is the perfect 
bAppiuess of man, if a perfect or complete length of life is given 
it. The reason being divine in comparison with the rest of man's 
nature, the life which accords with reason will be divine in 
comparison with human life in general A man's reason, as being 
the supreme part of his nature, may be called his true self. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



^^^B Non-BpeculB.tive virtue is happy only in a secondary aeiae. 

^^^V The moral virtues are inseparabty allied to the emotianH and bo 

^^B to the physical organization of humao nature. But the happiness 

^^V which conBiHta iu the cxsrcise of the reason is independent of the 

^^H emotiODB. It needs external resources, but does not need thein 

^^B to the same extent as moral virtue. Virtue implies both moral 

^H purpose and moral performance. Perfect happiness is a species 

^B of speculative activity, as appears from the conception of the 

^B Gods, who are ex hypotlieti preeminently happy, and whose 

H happiness displays itself in activity, but vrho cannot be supposed 

■ to perform moral actions. The lower animals, being incapable of 

■ spocufattivo activity, are incapable of happiness. 

' CHAPTER IX. 

Man requires external prosperity, but only so much prosperity 
as is requisite for virtue. Excessive prosperity is rather pre- 
judicial than helpful to happiness. It is activity directed by 
reaaoD which constitutes the best title to the favour of Heaven. 



CHAPTER X. 

It is not the knowledge but the practice of virtue which it 
the end of ethical study. Mere theory is impotent to make mer 
good. It has been held that men are made good 

(1) by nature (^vtro) 

(2) by habit (fS(.) 

(3) by teaching (S.Sajfn). 
Virtue presupposes a certain suitability of character; but J 

character needs education under virtuous laws. It needs 
the habitual practice of what is right in nfter-lire. Hencr J 
imjwrtance of education and of the rewards and punish 
appointed by law. It is onl; in Sparta and a few other 
that education or the discipline of the character has been 
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stood to fall within the province of legislation. In education 
indiyidoal methods are superior to general, as it demands the 
study of individual character. But this individual study must 
itself be based upon an understanding of principles. The prin- 
ciples of legislation are taught not by statesmen but by sophists, 
but the sophists are ignorant of the true nature of statesmanship. 
It is necessary therefore to investigate legislation and for that 
purpose to collect and compare political constitutions, to consider 
their merits and defects, and to determine the means by which 
thej are preserved or destroyed. Thus Ethics leads up to 
Politics. 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

OF ARISTOTLE. 



BOOK I. 

Evert art and everj' scientific inquiry, and Bimilarly 
every action and puri)Ose, may t>e aaid to aim at some 
good. Hence the good has been well defined as that 
at which all things aim. But it is clear that there ie 
a difiereuce in the ends ; for the ends are sometimes 
activities, and souietimes results beyond the mere 
activities. Also, where there are certain ends beyond 
the actions, the results are naturally euperior to the 
activities. 

As there are various actions, arts, and sciences, it 
follows that the ends are also various. Tims health 
is the end of medicine, a vessel of shipbuilding, victory 
of strategj', and wealth of domestic economy. It 
often happens that there are a number of such arts 
or sciences which fall under a single faculty, as the 
art of making bridles, and all such other arts as make 
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CHAP. I.] OF ARISTOTLE. 3 

and how far they should be learnt by particular 
people. We perceive too that the faculties which are 
held in the highest esteem, e.g. strategy, domestic 
economy, and rhetoric, are subordinate to it. But 
as it makes use of the otiier practical eciencee, and 
also legislates upon the things to be done and the 
things to be left undone, it follows that its end will 
comprehend the ends of all the other sciences, and 
will therefore be the true good of mankind. For 
although the good of an individual is identical with the 
good of a state, yet the good of the state, whether in 
attainment or in preservation, is evidently greater 
and more perfect. For while in an individual by 
himself it is something to be thankful for, it is nobler 
and more divine in a nation or state. 

These then are the objects at which the present 
inquiry aims, and it is iu a sense a political' inquiry. 
But our statement of the case will be adequate, if it Eiiiics not 
be made with all such clearness as the subject-matter Bciom^e. 
admite ; for it would be as wrong to expect the same 
degree of acciu'acy in all reasonings as in all manu- 
factures. Things noble and just, which are the 
subjects of investigation in jwliticat science, e.\hibit 
so great a diversity and uncertainty that they are 
eometimes thougiit to have only a conventional, and 
not a natural, existence. There is the same sort of 
uncertainty in regard to good things, as it often 
happens that injuries result from them ; thus there 
have been cases in which people were ruined by 



' ll it characteristic of Aristotle'* philosoplif t' 
m a braocli or deparUuenl of PuUtica. 
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I 

^^^B wealth, or again by courage. As our Bubjects tben 

^^B and our premiaseB are of this nature, we must be 

^^B content to indicate the truth roughly and in outline ; 

^H and as our subjects and premisses are true generally 

^H but not universally, we must be content to arrive at 

^V couclnsions which are only generally trua It is right 

^B to receive the particular statements which are made 

H in the same spirit ; for an educated person will 

H expect accuracy in each subject only so far as the 

■ nature of the subject allows ; he might as well 

■ accept probable reasoning from a mathematician as 
I require demonstrative proofs from a rhetorician, 
f But everybody is competent to judge tlie subjects 

which he understands, and is a good judge of them. 

It follows that in particular subjects it is a person 

of special education, and in general a person of 
The yonng Universal education, who is a good judge. Hence the 
8ed wbe joung' are not proper students of political science, 
E^™'"* "^ *^ ^^^ have no experience of the actions of life 

which form the premisses and subjects of the reason- 

Iings. Also it may be added that from their tendency j 
to follow their emotions they will not study the J 
subject to any purpose or profit, as its end is no( f 
knowledge but action. It makes no differencf g 
whether a person is young in years or youthful i 
character ; for the defect ofwhidi I speak is not o 1 
of time but is due to the emotional character of 
' This is believed to be the pasHiigo nhicti Shakespeare ha i 
mind, though the reference to it is put ia Hector'a mouth, 
"joung men, whom AristoUe thought 
UiiBt to iiear moral philosophy." 

Troilut and Cre»»ida, Act ii. Scene 
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life and purenitB. Knowledge is aB useless to such 
a person as it is to an intemperate person. But 
where the desires and actions of people are regulated 
by reason the knowledge of these subjects will be 
extremely valuable. 

But having said so much by way of preface as to c 
the students of political science, the spirit in which it 
should be studied, and the object which we set before 
ourselves, let us resume our argument as follows : 

As every knowledge and moral purpose aspires to 
some good, what ia in our view the good at which the 
political science aims, and what is the highest of all '^ 
practical goods ? As to its name there is, I may say, k 
a general agreement. The masses and the cultured 
classes agree in calling it happiness, and conceive n 
that "to live well" or "to do well" is the same thing 
as " to be happy." But as to the nature of happiness N: 
they do not agree, nor do the masses give the same 
account of it as the philosophers. The former define 
it as something visible and palpable, e.g. pleasure, 
wealth, or honour ; different people give different 
definitions of it, and often the same person gives 
different definitions at different times ; for when a 
person has been ill. It is health, when he is poor, it ia 
wealth, and, if he is conscious of his own ignorance, 
he envies people wlio use grand language above his 
own comprehension. Some philosophers' on the other 
hand have held that, besides these various goods, 
there is an absolute good which is the cause of 
goodness in them all It would perhaps be a waste 
of time to examine all these opinions, it will be 
' ArisUitIo ia thinking of tlie Pliitvuiu "i<lea&" 
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enough to examiue such as are most popular or as 
seem to be more or less reasonable. 

But we must not fail to observe the distinction 
.' between the reasonings which proceed from first 
principles and the reasonings which lead up to first 
principles. For Plato' was right in raising the 
difficult question whether the true way was from first 
principles or to first principles, aa in the race-course 
from the judges to the goal, or vice versa. We must 
begin then with such facts as are known. But facts 
may be known in two ways, i.e. either relatively to 
ourselves or absolutely. It is probable then that we 
must begin with such facts as are known to us, Le. 
relatively. It ia necessary therefore, if a person is 
to be a competent student of what is noble and just 
and of politics in general, that he should have re- 
ceived a good moral ti'aining. For tlie fact tliat a 
thing is so is a first principle or starting-point*, 
and, if tlie fact is sufficiently clear, it will not be 
necessary to go on to ask the reason of it. But a 
person who has received a good moral training either i 
possesses first principles, or will have no difficulty J 
in acquiring them. But if he does not possess them,r 
and caimot acquire them, he had better lay to hear'l 
Hesiod's lin^': 

' The reference U probably not to any Hpecial passage 1 
the dialogues of Plato, bot to tho general drift or scope of r 
Socratic dialectics. 

' Ariatotle's reasomng depends in part on the double n 
of dpx7 *i*- (1) starting-point or beginning, (2) first princip J 
axiomatic truth. 

= "Epya Koi 'Hitipai 291—295. 
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But to return from our digresBion : It seems not chap. :ii. 
unreasonable that people should derive their concep- ^„*^' 
tion of the good or of happiness from men's lives, jionBof 
Thus ordinary or vulgar people conceive it to be 
pleasure, and accordingly approve a life of enjoyment. 
For there are practically three prominent lives,, the / 
sensual, the political, and, thirdly, the speculative, ''^ 
Now the mass of men present an absolutely slavish 
appearance, as choosing the life of brute beasts, but they 
meet with consideration because bo many persons in 
authority share the tastes of Siirdanapalus '. Cultivated 
and practical people, on the other liand, identify 
happiness with honour, as honour is the general end 
of political life. But this appears too superficial for 
our present purpose ; for honour seems to depend 
more upon the people who pay it than upon the 
person to whom it is paid, and we have an intuitive 
feeling that the good is something which is proper to 
a man himself and cannot easily be taken away from 
him. It seems too that the reason why men seek 
honour is that they may be confident of their own 
goodness. Accordingly they seek it at the hands of 
the wise and of those who know them well, and they 
seek it on the ground of virtue ; hence it is clear that 
in their judgment at any rate virtue is superior to 
honour. It would perhaps be right then to look 
upon virtue rather than honour as being the end of 
' The most luxurious, and the [iwt, Assyrian innnarcli. 
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the political life. Yet virtae again, it appears, lacks 
completenesB ; for it seems that a man may possess 
virtue and yet be asleep or inactive throughout life, 
and, not only so but he may experience the greatest 
calamities and misfortunes. But nobody would call 
such a life a life of happiness, unless he were main- 
taining a parados. It is not necessary to dwell 
further on this subject, as it is sufficiently discussed 
in the popular philosophical treatises'. The third 
life is the speculative which we will investigate 
hereafter'. 

The life of money-making is in a sense a life of 
constraint, and it is clear that wealth is not the 
good of which we are in quest ; for it is useful in 
part aa a means to something else. It would be a 
more reasonable view therefore that the things men- 
tioned before, viz. aeiisual pleasure, honour and 
virtue, are ends than that wealth is, as they are 
things which are desired on their own account. Yet 
these too are apparently not ends, although much 
argument has been employed' to show that they are. 
We may now dismiss this subject ; but it will 
perhaps be best to consider the universal good, aiK* 
to discuss the meauing in which the phrase is use( 

> The "popular philoBopliical treiktises" ra tyKixKia ^tXoir 
<P^liaTa aa the; ero called irrp'i oupawov i. cb, 9, p. 279 / 
represent, &b I auppoae, the discussions and concluRions 
tiiinkera outside the Aristotelian school and are in fuct 
same aa the ({urrpiiDl \6yoi. 

■ The investigation of tho speculative life occurs in Boo 

3 The usage of Aristotle ifl in favour of taking Kora^ij 
to mean "has been employed" ratlier than "has been w» 
Bee espedall; irrpl KoTium ch. 6, p. 397 Big. 
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although there is this difficulty in such an enquiry, 
that the doctrine of ideas has been introduced by Dortrineot 
our friends'. Yet it will jMirhaps seem the best, and "^"'' 
indeed the right course, at least when the truth is at 
stake, to go so far as to sacrifice what is near and 
dear to us, especially as we are philosophers. For 
friends and truth are both dear to us, but it is a 
sacred duty to prefer the truth. 

Now the authors of this theory <litl not make ideas 
of things in which they predicated priority and 
poBteriority. Hence tfiey did not constitute an idea 
of numbers. But good is predicated equally ofKonni- 
substance, quality and relation, and the absolute or ot^ol^ 
essentia], ix. substance, is in its nature prior to the 
relative, as relativity is like an offshoot or accident 
af existence ; hence there cannot be an idea which is 
common to tiiem both. Again, there are as many 
ways of predicating good as of predicating existence ; 
for it is predicated of substance as e.g. of God or the 
mind, or of quality as of the virtues, or of quantity 
as of the mean, or of relativity as of the useful, or of 
time as of opportunity, or of place as of a habitation, 
and so on. It is clear then that it cannot be a 
common universal idea or a unity ; otherwise it 
would not be predicated in all the categories' but 
only in one, Tliirdly, as there is a single science of 
all such things as fall under a single idea, there 
would have been a single science of all good things, if 
the idea of "good" were single ; but in fact there are 
many sciences even of such good things as fall under 



' In refereiici 



0, to Plato, 



' For tba " categoriw ", we Knrfyopiiu cli, ^ 
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a single category, strategy, e.g. being tlie science 
of opportunity in war, and medicine the science of 
opportunity in disease, medicine again being the 
science of the mean in respect of food, and gymnastic 
the science of the mean in respect of exercise. It 
would be difficult, too, to say what is meant by the 
"absolute" in anything, if in "alffiolute man" and in 
"man" there is one and the same conception of man. 
For there will be no difference between them in 
respect of manhood, and, if so, neither will there be 
any difference between " absolute good " and " good" 
in respect of goodness. Nor again will good be 
more good if it is eternal, since a white thing which 
lasts fur a long time is not whiter tlian that which 
lasts for a single day. There seems to be more 
plausibility in the doctrine of the Pythagoreans' 
who place unity in the catalogue of goods, and 
Speusippus' apparently agrees with them. How- 
ever these are questions which may be deferred 
to another occasion ; but there is an objection to my 
arguments which suggests itself, viz. that the Platonic 
theory does not apply to every good, that the things 
which in themselves are sought after and welcomed 
are reckoned as one species and the things which 
tend to produce or in any sense preserve these or t 
prevent their opposites are reckoned as goods in 
secondary sense as being means to these. It is cler 

1 The point is tliat it is apparenti; more reaaonable to dear 
unit; aa a good than to deacribe good as a unity. The F 
goreana, or some of them, drew up cataloguea of op" 
{iTvirrotxtai), as Aristotle explains Meiaph. i. ch. fi. 

■ Plato's nephew and sacceeaor in the Academy. 
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then that there will be two kiuds of goods, some Two kind 
being absolute goods, and others eecoiidary. Let u8 Mcaf and 
then separate goods which are merely serviceable \^^' 
from absolute goods and consider if they are conceived 
as tailing under a single idea. But what kind of 
things is it that may be defined as absolute goods ? 
Will it be all such as are sought after independently 
of their consequences, e.g. wisdom, sight, and certain 
pleasures and honours? For granting that we seek 
after these sometimes as means to something else, 
still we may define them as absolute goods. Or is 
none of these things an absolute good, nor anything 
else except the idea? But then the type or idea 
will be purposeless, i.e. it vnll not comprise any 
particulars. If, on the other hand, these things too 
are absolute goods, the conception of the good will 
necessarily appear the same in them all, as the 
conception of whiteness appears the same in snow 
and in white lead. But the conception of honour, 
wisdom and pleasure, are distinct and difierent in 
respect of goodness. "Good" then is not a common ,- 
term falling under one idea. But in what sense is'^ 
the term used? For it does not seem to be an 
accidental homonymy'. Is it because all goods issue 
from one source or all tend to one end ; or is it 
rather a case of analogy ? for as the eight is to the 
body, so is the mind to the soul, i.e. the mind may he 
eaikd the eye of the soul, and so on. But it will 

' What is meant by ao "accidental homonymj" or equivc- 
cation \» easily seen in tlie variuiis senses uf a single Kuglisb irord 
■ucii a* hull 
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perhaps be well to leave this subject for the present, 
aB an exiict discussion of it would belong rather to a 
different branch of philosophy. But the same is tnie 
of the idea ; for even if there ia some one good which 
is predicated of all these things, or some abstract and 
alfflolute good, it will plainly not be such as a man 
finds practicable and attainable, and therefore will 
not be such a good as we are in search of. It 
will possibly be held, however, that it is worth while 
to apprehend this universal good, as having a relation 
to tiie goods which are attainable and practicable ; 
for if we have this as a model, we shall be better able 
to know the things wliich are good relatively to 
ourselves, and, knowing them, to acquire them. Now 
althoi^h there is a certain plausibility in this theory, 
it seems not to harmonize with scientific experience ; 
for whCe all Bciences aim at a certain good and seek 
to supply a deficiency, they omit the knowledge of 
the universal good. Yet it is not reasonable to 
suppose that what would be so extremely helpful is 
ignored, and not sought at all by artists generally. 
But it is difficult to see what benefit a cobbler or 
carpenter will get in reference to his art by knowing 
the absolute good, or how the contemplation of the 
absolute idea will make a person a better physician or 
general. For it appears that a physician does not 
regard health abstractedly, but regards the health of 
man or rather perhaps of a particular man, as he 
gives his medicine to individuals. 
'■ But leaving this subject for the present let v 
revert to the good of which we are in quest a 
conaider what its nature may be. For it is cle' 
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different in different actions or arts ; it is one thing 
in medicine, another in Btrategy, and so on. AYhat 
then is the good in each of these instances? It is 
presumably that for the sake of which all else is done. ^ 
Thia in medicine is health, in Btrategy, Tictory, in 
domestic architecture, a house, and so on. But in 
every action and purpose it Ib the end, as it is for the 
sake of the end that people all do everything elsa If 
then there is a certain end of all action, it will be 
this which is the practicable good, and if there are 
several such ends it will be these. 

Our argument has arrived by a different path at 
the same conclusion as before ; but we must endea- 
Tour to elucidate it still further. As it appears that 
there are more euds than one and some of these, e.g. 
wealtli, flutes, and instruments generally we desire 
as means to sometliiug else, it is evident that they 
are not all final ends. But the highest goo<l is clearly 
something final Hence if there is only one final end, Fiaaigood 
this will be the object of which we are in search, and 
if there are more thau one, it will be the most final of 
them. We speak of that wliich is sougtit after for 
its own sake as more final than that which is sought 
after as a means to something else ; we speak of that 
which is never desired as a means to something else 
as more final than the things which are desired both 
in themselves and as means to something else ; and 
wo 8i>eak of a thing as absolutely final, if it is always 
desired in itself ami never as a means to something 
else. 

It seems that happiness preeminently answers to Happinoeii 
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this description, as we always desire happiness for its 
own sake and never as a means to something else, 
whereas we desire honour, pleasure, intellect, and 
every virtue, partly for their own sakes (for we 
Bhould desire them independently of what might 
result from them) but partly also as being means to 
happiness, because we suppose they will prove the 
instruments of happiness. Happiness, on the other 
hand, nobody desires for the sake of these tilings, nor 
indeed as a means to anything else at all. 

We come to the same conclusion if we start from 
the consideration of self-sufficiency, if it may be 
assumed that the final good is self-sufficient But 
when we speak of self-sufficiency, we do not mean 
that a person leads a solitary life all by himself, but 
that he has parents, children, wife, and friends, and 
fellow-citizens in general, as man is naturally a social 
being. But here it is necessary to prescribe some 
limit ; for if the circle be extended so as to include 
parents, descendants, and friends' friends, it will go 
on indefinitely. Leaving this point, however, for 
future investigation, we define the self-sufficient as 
that which, taken by itself, makes life desirable, and 
■wholly free from want, and this is our conception of 
happiness. 

Again, we conceive happiness to be the most 
desirable of all things, and that not merely as one 
among other good things. If it were one among 
other good things, the addition of the smallest good 
would increase its desirableness ; for the accession 
makes a superiority of goods, and the greater ol 
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two goods is always the more desirable. It appears 
then that happiness is something final and Belf- 
Bufficient, being the end of all action. 

Perhaps, however, it seems a truth which is chap. vl 
generally admitted, that happiness is the supreme 
good ; what is wanted is to define its nature a little Sainre of 
more clearly. The best way of arriving at such a *i'i""^^' 
definition will probably be to ascertain the fiinction 
of Man, For, as with a flute-player, a statuary, or 
any artisan, or in fact anybody who has a definite 
function and action, his goodness, or excellence seems 
to lie in his function, so it would seem to be with 
Man, if indeed he has a definite function. Can it be 
Baid then that, while a carpenter and a cobbler have 
definite functions and actions, Man, unlike them, 
is naturally functionlesB ? The reasonable view is 
that, as the eye, the hand, the foot, and aimilarly each 
several part of the body has a definite function, so 
Man may be regarded as having a definite function 
apart from all thesa ^Vhat then, can this function 
be ? It is not life ; for life is apparently something 
vhich man shares with the plants ; and it is some- 
thing peculiar to him that we are looking for. We 
must exclude therefore the life of nutrition and 
increa.se. There is next what may be called the life 
of sensation. But tliis too, is apparently shared by 
Man with horses, cattle, and all other animals. There 
remains what I may call tlie practical life of the 
rational part "/ Man's being. But the rational part 
is twofold ; it is rational partly in the sense of being 
obedient to reason, and partly in the sense of possess- 
ing reason and intelligence. The practical life too 
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may be conceived of in two ways', vh^ either as a 
moral state, or as a moral activity: but we must 
understand by it the life of activity, as this Beema to 
be the truer form of the conception. 
'" The function of Man then is an activity of soul 

in accordance with reason, or not independently of 
reason. Again the functions of a person of a certain 
kind, and of such a person who is good of lits kind 
e.g. of a harpist and a good harpist, are in our view 
generically the same, and this view is true of people 
of all kinds without exception, the superior excellence 
being only an addition to the function ; for it is the 
function of a harpist to play the harp, and of a good 
harpist to play the harp well. This being so, if we 
define the function of Man as a kind of life, and this 
life as an activity of soul, or a course of action in 
conformity with reason, if the function of a good man 
is such activity or action of a good and noble kind, 
and if everything is successfully performed when it is 
performed in accordance with its proper excellence, 
Of it follows that the good of Man is an activity of soul 
in accordance with virtue or, if there are more virtues 
than one, in accordance with the best and most 
complete virtue. But it is necessary to add the 
words "in a complete life." For as one swallow or 
one day does not make a spring, so oue day or a 
short time does not make a fortunate or happy man. 
f Chap. VII. Tbis may be taken as a sufficiently accurate sketch 
of the good ; for it is right, I think, to draw the 



* In other nordB life may be taken to mean either the mere 
poaaeasioD of certain fuculties or their active exerciee. 
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outlines first and afterwards to fill in the details. It 
would seem that anybody can carry on and complete 
what has been satisfactorily sketclied in outline, 
and that time is a good inventor or cooperator in 
so doing. This is tlie way in which the arts have 
made their advances, as anybody can supply a 
deficiency. 

But bearing in mind what has been already said, D' 
we must not look for the same degree of accuracy in at 
all Bubjects ; we must be content in each class of'" 
subjects with accuracy of such a kind as the subject- 
matter allows, and to such an extent as is proper to 
the inquiry. For while a carpenter and a geometri- 
cian both want to find a right angle, they do not want 
to find it in the same sense ; the one wants only such 
an approximation to it as will serve his practical pur- 
pose, the other, as being concerned with truth, wants 
to know its nature or character. We must follow 
the same course in otlier subjects, or we shall sacrifice 
the main points to such as are subordinate. Again, 
we must not insist with equal emphasis in all sub- 
jects upon ascertaining the reason of things. We 
must sometimes e.g. in dealing with first principles 
be content with the proper evidence of a feet ; the 
feet itself is a first point or principle. But there are 
various ways of discovering first principles ; some 
are discovered by induction, otliers by perception, 
others by what may be called habituation, and so on. 
We must try to apprehend them all in tlie natural or 
approprUite way, and must take pains to define them 
satisfactorily, aa they have a vital infiucuce upon all 
that follows from them. For it seems that the first 
_.. V.TH.E, 2 
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principle or beginning is more than lialf ' tlie whole, 
and is the means of arriving at a clear conception of 
many points which are under investigation. 
CHip.vm. In conBidering the first principle we must pay 
regard not only to the conclusion and the premiasee 
of our argument, but also to such views as are 
popularly held about it. For while all experience 
hannonizes with the truth, it is never long before 
truth clashes with falsehood. 

Goods have been divided into three classes, viz. 
external goods as they are called, goods of the soul 
and goods of the body. Of these three classes we 
consider the goods of the soul to be goods in the 
strictest or most literal sense. But it is to the soul 
that we ascribe psychical' actions and activities. 
Thus our definition is a good one, at least according 
to this theory, which is not only ancient but is 
accepted by students of philosophy at the present 
time. It is right too, inasmuch as certain actions and 
activities are said to be the end ; for thus it appears 
that the end is some goo<I of the soul and not an 
external good. It is in harmony with this definitioa 
that the happy man should live well and do well, as 
happiness, it has been said, is in fact a kind of living 
and doing well. 

It appears too that the requisite characteristics of 
happiness are all contained in the definition ; for some 
people hold that happiness is virtue, others that it is 

' In allusion to the adago dpxv ^i^urv jrairot, in wiiicli however 
apx4 moans " banning." 

^ It is a pit; that the English language does not possegs a 
word which stands to "soni" in the relation of i/^x"''* t" ^"jrf- 
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pnitleiice', others that it ia wisdom of some kind, con**p- 
others tliat it ia these things or one of them coiuoined Lappiucas, 
with pleasure or not diasociated from pleasm-e, others 
ngtun inchide external proaperity. Some of these 
views are held by many ancient thinkers, others by a 
few thinkers of high repute. It is probable that 
neither aide ia altogether wrong, but that in some 
one point, if not in moat points, they are botli right 

Now the definition is in harmony with the view of Happinest 
those who hold that happiness is virtue or excellence prciuB 
of some sort ; for activity in accordance with virtue ^™^" 
implies viiiue. But it would aeem that there is a 
considerable difference between taking the supreme 
good to conaist in acquiaition or in use, in a moral 
state or in an activity. For a moral state, although | 

it exists, may produce nothing good, e.g. if a person I 

is asleep, or has in any other way beatme inactive. 1 

But thia cannot be tJie case with an activity, as 
activity implies action and good action. As in the 
Olympian games it is not the most beautiful and 
strongest persona who receive the crown but they 
who actually enter the liata as combatants— for it is 
some of these who become victora — bo it ia they 
who act rightly that attain to what is noble and good 
in life. Again, their life is pleasant in itself. For 
pleasure is a psychical &et, and whatever a man is said 
to be fond of ia pleasant to hira, e.g. a horse to one 
who is fond of horses, a siiectacle to one wlio is fond 

• Tha differenco between i^poHjoiF "prndonce" or "practical 
KTsdoni" find voipla "gpoculative" or " tlieoreticul wiadom" ia 
commonly aagomed bj AriatoUe. 
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of Bpectacles, and similarly just actions to a laver of 
juBtice, and virtuous actions in general to a lover of 
virtue. Now moet men find a sense of discord in 
their pleasures, because their pleasures are not sucli 
as are naturally pleasant But to the lovera of 
nobleness natural pleasures are pleasant. It is actions 
in accordance with virtue that are naturally pleasant. 
Such actions then are pleasant both relatively to 
these persons and in themselves. Nor does their life 
need that pleasure should be attached to it as a sort 
of amulet ; it possesses pleasure in itself. For it may 
be added that a person is not good, if he does not 
talce deliglit iu noblo actions, as nobody would call a 
person just if he did not take delight in just actions, 
or liberal if he did not take delight in liberal actions, 
and so on. But if this is so, it follows tliat actions iu 
accordance with virtue are pleasant in themselves. 
But they are also good and noble, and good and 
noble iu the highest degree, if the judgment of the 
virtuous man upon them is nght, his judgment being 
such as we have described. Ilappiness then is the 
best and noblest and pleasantest thing in the world, 
nor is there any such distinction between goodness, 
nobleness, and pleasure as the epigram at Delos 



" Justice h nublest, Health is best, 
To gaiu one's end is pleasantest." 

For these are all essential characteristics of the 
best activities, and we hold that happiness consists in 
these or in one and the noblest of these. Still it ip 
clear that happiness requires the addition of extenif 
goods, as we said ; for it is impossible, or at leaf 
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difficult for a person to do what is noble unless he is 
furnished with external means. For there are many 
things wliich can only be done through the instru- 
mentality of friends or wealth or political power, and 
there are some things the lack of which must mar 
felicity, e.g. noble birth, a prosperous family, and 
personal beauty. For a person is incapable of happi- 
ness if he is absolutely ugly in appearance, or low 
bom, or solitary and childless, and perhaps still more 
so, if he has exceedingly bad children or friends, or 
has had good children or friends and has lost them 
by death. As we said, then, it seems that prosperity 
of this kind is an indispensable addition to virtua It 
is for this reason that some persona identify good 
fortune, and others virtue, with happiness. 

The question is consequently raised whether hap- c 
piness is something that can be learnt or acquired by ^l 
habit or discipline of any other kind, or whether it i* 
comes by some divine dispensation or even by chance. 

Now if there is anything in the world that is a h 
gift of the Gods to men, it is reasonable to suppose tb 
that happiness is a divine gift, especially as it is the 
best of human things. This however is perhaps a 
point which is more appropriate to another investiga- 
tion than the present. But even if happiness is not 
sent by the Gods but is the result of virtue and of 
learning or discipline of some kind, it is apparently 
one of the most divine things in the world ; for it 
would appear that that which is the jirize and end of 
virtue is the supreme good and is in its nature divine 
and blessed. It will also bo widely extended ; fur it 
will be capable of being produced iu all persons, 
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except Buch as are morally deformed, by a process 
of study or care. And if it is better that happiness 
should be produced in. this way than by chance, it 
may reasonably be supposed that it is so produced, 
as tlie order of things is the best possible in Nature 
and so too in art, and in causation generally, and 
most of all in the highest kind of causation. But 
it would be altogether inconsistent to leave what is 
greatest and noblest to chance. But the definition of 
happiness itself heli)s to clear up the question ; for 
happiness has been defined as a certain kind of activity 
of the soul in ticcordanco with virtue. Of the other 
goods, ix. of goods besides those of the soul, some 
are necessary as antecedent conditions of liappiness, 
others are in their natura co-operative and service- 
able as instruments of happiness. 

The concluBion at which we have arrived agrees 
with our original position. For we laid it down that 
the end of political science is the supreme good ; and 
political science is concerned with notliitig so much 
as with producing a certain character in the citizens, 
or in other words with making them good, and 
capable of performing noble actions. It is reasonable 
then not to speak of an ox, or a horse, or any other 
animal as liappy ; for none of them is capable of 
participating in activity as so defined. For tlie same 
reason no child can be happy, as the age of a cliild 
makes it impossible for him to display this activity at 
present, and if a child is ever said to be happy, the 
ground of the felicitation is his promise, ratlier than 
his actual performattce. For happiness demands, as 
we said, a complete virtue and a complete life. For 
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thero are all sorts of changes and chances in life, and 
it is poasible that the most prosperous of men will, Id 
his old age, fall into extreme calamities as is told of 
Priam in the heroic legends. But if a person haa 
experienced such chances, and has died a miserable 
death, nobody calls him happy. 

Is it the case then that nobody in the world may chif. si. 
be called happy so long as he is alive ? Must we ^^ ba 
adopt Solon's' rule of looking to the end ? and, if we ?^^ . 
follow Solon, can it be said that a man is really happy hia iue- 
afber his death ? Surely such a view ia wholly absurd, ""* 
especially for us who define happiness as a species of 
activity. But if we do not speak of one who ia dead 
as happy, and if Solon's meaning is not this but 
rather that it is only when a man is dead that it is safe 
to coll him fortunate as being exempt at last from 
evils and calamities, this again is a view which is 
open to some objection. For it seems that one who 
is dead is capable of being affected both by good and 
by evil in the same way as one who is living but 
unconscious, e.g. by honours and dishonours and by 
the successes or reverses of his children and his de- 
scendants generally. But here again a difficulty 
occurs. For if a person has lived a fortunate life up 
to old age, and has died a fortunate death, it is 
possible that he may experience many vicissitudes of 
fortune in the persons of liis descendants. Some of 
them may be good and may enjoy such a life as they 
deserve ; others may be bad and may have a bad life. 



' llerotlotna i. cb. 33 is liie authorit; r»r the celebraUxI 
waming which SoIod ia laiJ to huve addraiwd to Chmus. 
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It is clear, too, that desceiidaiits may stand in alt 
sorts of different degrees of relationship to their 
ancestor. It would be an extraordinary result, if the 
d6ad man were to share the viciesitudes of their 
fortune and to become happy at one time and miser- 
able at another, as tliey became eitlier happy or 
miserable. But it would be equally extraordiuary, 
if the future of descendants ehould not affect their 
parents at all or for a certain time. It will be best, 
however, to revert to the difficulty which was raised 
before, as it will perhaps afford an answer to the 
present question. If it is right to look to tlie end, 
and when the end cornea to felicitate a person not as 
being fortunate but as having been so before, surely 
it is an extraordinary thing that at the time when he 
is Iiappy we should not speak the truth about him, 
because we do not wish to call the living happy in 
view of the vicissitudes to which they are liable and 
because we have formed a conception of happiness as 
something that is permanent and exempt from the 
possibility of change and because the eame persons 
are liable to many revolutions of fortune. For it is 
clear that, if we follow the changes of fortune, we 
shall often call the same person happy at one time, 
and miserable at another, representing the happy 
man as "a' sort of chameleon without any stability of 
position." It cannot be right to follow the changes of 
fortune. It is not upon these that good or evil 
depends ; they are necessary accessories of human 
life, as we said ; but it is a man's activities in accord- 



' Apparently an Iambic line. 
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ance with Tirtue that coostitute his happiness and 
tlie opposite activities that constitute his miBery. 
Tlie difficulty which has now been discussed is itself 
a witness that this is the true view. For there is no 
human function so constant as tlie activities in ac- ConBiancy 
cordance with virtue ; tliey seem to be more perma- viHnooa 
nent than the sciences themselves. Among these ""'"*"™- 
activities, too, it is the most honourable which are the 
most permanent, as it is in them that the life of the 
fortunate chiefly and moat continuously consists. For 
this is apparently the reason why such activities are 
not liable to be forgotten'. 

The element of permanency which is required will 
be found in the happy man, and he will preserve his 
character throughout life ; for he will constantly or 
in a preeminent degree pursue such actions and 
speculations as accord with virtue ; nor is there any- 
body who will bear the chances of life so nobly, with 
such a perfect and complete harmony, as he who is 
truly good and "foursquare wiOiout a flaw'." Now 



* Aristotle means that it u comparativelf easj to forget 
■cientiSc trutlis, vhen tbef hare once been learnt, but it U 
difficult, if not impossible, to lose the habit of firtuons activitf. 
Id other words, he nieans that knoirlodge is less stable, and 
therefore leas Taliiable, than character. 

" The phrase " foursquare without a 0aw " is taken from 
SlmonideB, as Plato aafs in his Protagtrat p. 339, B, where the 
passage in which the phrase occurs is quoted at length. Cp. 
Jilu'loric III. eh, 11 p. 1411 B„. In a. similar, but not identical 
■ensc a modem poet epealis of the greut Duke of Wellington as 

" that tower of strength 
Which stood foursqnare to all the winds that blew." 
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the events of cbance are uumerous and of different 
magnitudes. It is cleai' then that small incidents of 
good fortune, or tlio reverse, do not turn the scale of 
life, but that such incidents as are great and nume- 
rous augment tlie felicity of life, if they are fortunate, 
as they tend naturally to embellish it and the use of 
them is noble and virtuous, and on the other hand, if 
tliey are of a contrary cliaracter, mar and mutilate its 
fehcity by causing pains and hindrances to various 
activities. Still even in these circumstances nobility 
shines out, when a person bears the weight of accu- 
mulated miefortunea with calmness, not from iusensi- 
bility but from Innate dignity and magnanimity. 
s But if it is the activities which determine the 
t life, as we said, nobody who is fortunate can become 
miserable ; for he will never do what is hateful and 
mean. For our conception of the truly good and 
sensible man ia that ho bears all the chances of life 
with decorum and always does what is noblest in tlie 
circumatances, as a good general uses the forces at 
his command to the best advantage in war, a good 
cobbler makes tlie best shoe with the leather that is 
given him, and so on through the whole series of the arts. 
If tliis is so, it follows that the happy man can never 
become miserable ; I do not say that he will be 
fortunate, if he meets such chances of hfe aa Priam. 
Yet he will not be variable or liable to frequent 
change, aa he will not be moved from his happi- 
ness easily or by ordinary misfortunes but only by 
such misfortunes as are great and numerous ; and 
after them it will not be soon that he will regain liia 
happiness, but, if he regains it at all, it will be only in 
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a long and complete period of time and after attain- 
ing in it to great and noble results. 

We may safely then define a happy man as one Deflnitiou 
vliose activity accords with perfect virtue and who is ness.^' 
adequately fiimished with external goods, not for a 
casual period of time but for a complete or perfect 
lifetime. But perhaps we ought to add, that he will 
always live so, and will die as he lives ; for it is not 
given U3 to foresee the future, but we take happiness 
to be an end, and to be altogether perfect and 
complete, and, this being so, we shall call people 
fortunate during their lifetime, if they possess and 
will possess tliese characteristics, but fortunate only 
BO &r as men may be fortunate. 

But to leave the discussion of this subject : Tlie The 
idea that the fortunes of one's descendants and of the S^^"' 
' one's friends generally have no influence at all upon J^'j^fj"* 
' oneself seems exceedingly harsh, and contrary to 
' received opinions. But as the events of life are 
numerous and present all sorts of difFerences, and 
some are of more concern to us than others, it would 
be clearly a long, if not an infinite task, to define 
them individually ; we must, I think, be content to 
describe them generally and in outline. Now, as in 
personal misfortunes some have a certain weight and 
Influence upon our life, and others, it seems, are 
comparatively light, so it is witli such misfortunes as 
aficct our friends generally. But as the difference 
between the experiences of the living or the dead is 
(ar greater than the diflerenco between terrible crimes 
when enacted upon t)ie stage in tragedies and the 
He crimes when merely assumed to have already 
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H occurred, it is neceasary to take account of this 

■ difference also, and still more perhaps of tlie Berious 
* doubt which has been raised as to the jKirticipation 

of the dead in any good or evil. For it ia probable in 
this view that if anything, whether good or evil, 
reaches the dead at all, it is feeble and insignificant, 
either absolutely, or in relation to them, or if not, is 
of such a magnitude and character as to be incapable 

I of making jwople happy if they are not happy or of 

depriving them of their felicity, if they are. 
It would seem then that the dead are affected or 
influenced in some way by the prosperity and the 
adversity of their friends, but that the influence is of 
such a kind and degree as not to make people happy, 
if tliey are not happy, nor to have any similar effect. 
Chat. xn. Having determined these points, let us consider 
nL'Ji^a^' whether happiness belongs rather to such things as 

■ object o( are objects of praise or to such things as are objects 
Bfc^urf of honour. For it is clearly not a mere potential 
K good. 

^b It appears that whatever is an object of praise is 

^H praised as possessing a certain character, and standing 

^H in a certain relation to something. For we praise 

^M one who is just and manly and good in any way, or 

^1 we praise virtue, because of their actions and pro- 

^P ductions. We praise one who is strong and swift and 

BO on, as naturally possessing a certain character and 

,^'- ' standing in a certain relation to something that is 

itaelf good and estimable. Tlie truth of this statement 

becomes clear, if we take the case of praises bestowed 

upon the Gods. Such praise appears ridiculous as 

implying a reference to ourselves, and there must be 
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Buch a reference, because, as we said, praiee invariably 
implies a reference to a higher standard. But if this 
is the nature of praise, it is clear that it is uot praise 
but something greater and better which is appropriate 
to all that is best, as indeed is evident ; for we speak of 
the Gods as "bleaaed" and "happy" rather than as 
"praiseworthy" and we speak of the most godlike 
men as " blessed." It is the same with goods ; for 
nobody praises happiness as he praises justice, but he 
calls it blessed, as being in its nature better and 
more divine. It is sometimes held on these grounds 
that Eudoxus' was right in advocating the supremacy 
of pleasure ; for the fact that pleasure is a good and 
yet is not praised, indicates, as he thought, that it is 
higher t!iau the objects of praise, as God and the 
good are higher, these being the standards to which 
everything else is referred. For praises* are appro- 
priate to virtue, as it is virtue which makes us capable 
of noble deeds ; but panegyrics to accomplished re- 
sults, whether tliey be results of tlie body or of the 
BouL But it may be said that an exact discussion 
of these points belongs more properly to the special 
Btudy of panegyrics. We see clearly, however, from 
what has been said, that happiness is something 



' A pupil of Plato, whose personal character ii favonrabl; 
noticed bj Aristotle in Book x. ch. 2. He was on astrouomer as 
well aH a piiilosopher. 

* The distiuctioii between tlio t^u of virtue as deserving 
praise (^ttqivoc) and tlie tpyir as dcaerring panegyric {iymiitai*) 
which is drawn out in the Rhetorie Book in. ch. 9 is introduced 
ft little awkwardly hero, where the point is that virtue, as being a 
autject of pnise, was Ju the Eudoxian view ioferior to pleasure. 
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honourable and final. And that it is so seems to 
follow also from the fact that it is a first principle ; 
for it is for the sake of happiness that we all do 
CTerything else, and the first principle or the cause of 
all that is good we regard aa something honourable 
and divine. 

CHAP.xm. Inasmuch as happiness is an activity of Boul in 
^^^g„t accordance with complete or perfect virtue, it ia 
ofhttppi necessary to consider virtue, as this mil perhaps be 
the best way of studying happiness. 

It appears that virtue is the object upon which 
the true statesman has expended the largest amount 
of trouble, as it ia his wish to make the citizens 
virtuous and obedient to the laws. We have instances 
of such statesmen in the legislators of Crete and 
Lacedaemon and such other legislators as have re- 
sembled them. But if this inquiry is proper to 
political science, it will clearly accord with our original 
purpose to pursue it. But it is clear that it is human 
virtue which we have to consider ; for the good of 
p. 16. which we are in search is, as we said, humjin good, 
and the happiness, human happiness. By Jmman 
virtue or excellence we mean not that of the body, 
but that of the soul, and by happiness we mean an 
activity of the soul. 
tnport- If this is so, it is clearly necessarj- for statesmen 

naychoiogr to have some knowledge of the nature of the soul in 
sUtomu). *^^^ same way as it is necessary for one who is to 
treat the eye or any part of the body, to have some 
knowledge of it, and all the more as political science 
is better and more honourable than medical science 
Clever doctors take a great deal of trouble to under 
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stand the body, and simikirly the statesman mast ^H 

make a study of the soul. But he must study it with ^H 

a view to liis particular object and bo far only aa hia ^| 

object requirea ; for to elaborate the study of it 
further would, I think, be to aggravate unduly the 
labour of our present undertaking. 

There are some facts concerning the soul which 
are adequately stated in the popular or exoterical 
discourses, and these we may rightly adopt. It is Anftiysis of 
stated e.g. that the soul has two pai-ts, one irrational 
and the other possessing reason. But whether these 
parts are distinguished like the parts of the body and 
like everything that is itself divisible, or whether 
they are theoretically distinct, but in iact inseparable, 
as convex and concave in the circumference of a 
circle, is of no importance to the present inquiry. ^M 

Again, it seems that of the irrational part of the ^M 

soul one part is common, i^. shared hy man with all ^B 

living things, and vegetative ; I mean the part which 
ia the cause of natrition and increase. For we may 
assume such a Acuity of the soul to exist in all things 
that receive nutrition, even in embryos, and the same 
faculty to exist in things that are full grown, as it ia 
more reasonable to suppose that it is the same 
faculty than that it is different It is clear then that 
the virtue or excellence of this faculty is not distinc- 
tively human but is shared by man with all living 
things ; for it seems that this part and this faculty 
are especially active in sleep, whereas good and bad 
people are never bo little distinguishable as in sleep — 
whence the saying that there is no difference between 
the happy and the miserable during half their life- 
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time. And this is only natural ; for sleep is an 
inactivity of the soul in respect of ita virtue or vice, 
except in so far as certain impulaea affect it to a slight 
extent, and make the visions of the virtuous better 
than those of owlinary people. But enoui^li lias been 
said on this point, and we must now leave the 
principle of nutrition, as it possesses no natural share 
in human virtue. 

It seems that there is another natural principle 
of the soul which is irrational and yet in a sense 
partakes of reason. For in a continent or incontinent 
person we praise the reason, and that part of the 
soul which possesses reason, as it exhorts men rightly 
and exhorts them to the best conduct. But it is 
clear that there is in them another principle which is 
naturally different from reason and fights and contends 
against reason. For just as the paralysed parts of 
the body, when we intend to move them to the right, 
are drawn away in a contrary direction to the left, 
so it is with tlie soul ; the impulses of incontinent 
people run counter to reason. But there is this 
difference, however, that while in the body we see the 
part wliich is drawn astray, in the soul wo do not see 
it But it is probably right to suppose with equal 
certainty that there is in the soul too something 
different from reason, which opposes and thwarts it, 
although the sense in wliicli it is distinct from reason 
is immaterial. But it appears that this part too par- 
we said ; at all events in a con- 
tinent person it obeys reason, while in a temperate or 
courageous person it is probably still more obedient, 
as Ijeing absolutely harmonious with reason. 
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It appears then that the irratioual part of the soul 
is itaelf twofold ; for the vegetative faculty does not 
participate at all in reason, but the faculty of desire 
or general concupiscence participates in it more or 
less, in BO far as it is submisgive aud obedient to 
reason. But it it obedient in the sense in which we 
speak of "paying attention to a father" or "to 
friends," but not in the sense in which we speak of 
"paying attention to mathematics." All correction, 
rebuke and exhortation is a witness that the irra- 
tional part of the soul is in a sense subject to the 
influence of reason. But if we are to eay that this 
part too possesses reasou, then the part which 
possesses reason will have two divisions, one possess- 
ing reason absolutely and in itself, the other listening 
to it as a child listens to its father. 

Virtue or excellence again, admits of a distinction 
which depends on this difference. For we speak of 
some virtues as intellectual and of others as moral, inieUecm^ 
wisdom, intelligence and prudence, being intellectual, ^^_ 
liberality and temperance being moral, virtues. For 
when we describe a person's character, we do not say 
that he is wise or intelligent but that he is gentle 
or temperate. Yet we praise a wise man too in 
respect of his mental state, and such mental states 
as deserve to be praised we call virtuous. 
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■ I. ' ViRTtTE or excellence beiog twofold, partly intellec- 
tual and partly moral, inteUectual virtue is both 
'originated and fostered mainly by teaching ; it 
La therefore demands experience and time. Moral' 
'*' yirtue on the other hand ia the outcome of habit, and 
'. ^cordingly its name {rjSiKrj dpert}) is derived by a 
'slight deflexion from habit (eOoiy. From this fact 
-rit 18 clear that no moral virtue is implanted in ua 
' by nature ; a law of nature cannot be altered by 
habituation. Thus a stone naturally tends to fell 
downwards, and it cannot be habituated or trained 
to rise upwards, even if we were to habituate it by 
throwing it upwards ten thousand times ; nor again 
can fire be trained to sink downwards, nor anything 
else that follows one natural law be habituated or 
trained to follow another. It is neither by nature 
then nor in defiance of nature that virtues are im- 

■ The atudeot of Aristotle must fiimiliariKe bimself with the 
f intollectnal aa well aa uf moral Tirtues, although it 
is not the rule in modem philosophy to speak of the " virtues " of 
the intellect. 

' The approxiniatioD of tSos (habit) and ^6os (character) cannot 
be represented in English. 
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.planted in us. Nature gives us the capacity of re- 
ceiving tliem, and tiiat capacity is perfected by habit. 
Again, if we take the various natural powers which 
belong to ua, we first acquire the proper faculties 
and afterwartls display the activities. It is clearly so 
with the eenses. It was not by seeing frequently 
or hearing frequently that we acquired the senses 
of seeing or hearing ; on the contrary it was because 
we possessed the senses that we made use of them, 
not by making use of them that we obtained them. 
''But the virtues we acquire by first exercising them, 1 
as is the case «-ith all the arts, for it is by doing what I 
we ought to do when we have learnt tlie arts that 
we learn the arts themselves ; we become e.g. builders 
by building and harpists by jilaying tlie harp. Simi- 
larly it is by doing just acts that we become just, by 
<loing temperate acts that we become temperate, by 
doing courageous acts that we become courageous. 
The experience of states is a witness to this truth, for 
it 18 by training the habits that legislators make the 
citizens good. Tliis is the abject which all legislators 
have at heart ; if a legislator does not succeed in it, 
he &ils of his purpose, and it constitutes the distinc- 
tion between a good polity and a bad one. 

Again, the causes and means by which any virtue 
is produced and by which it is destroyed are the 
same ; and it is equally so with any art ; for it is by 
playing the harp that botli good and bad harpists are 
produced and the case of builders and all other 
artistins is similar, as it is by building well that they 
will Im) goo<l builders and by building badly that they 
will be bad builders. If it were not so, there would 
8—8 
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be no need of anybody to teach tliem ; they would all 
be bom good or bad in their several trades. The 
case of the virtucB is the eama It is by acting in 
Buch transactions as take place between man and man 
that we become either just or unjust. It is by acting 
in the fiicc of danger and by habituating ourselves to 
fear or courage that we become either cowardly or 
courageous. It ia much the same with our desires 
and angry passions. Some people become temperate 
and gentle, others become licentious and passionate, 
according as they conduct themselves in one way 
or another way in particular circumstances. In a 
-word moral states are the results of activities corre- 
'spondiug to the moral states themselves. It is our 
duty therefore to give a certain character to the 
activities, as the moral states depend upon the 
differences of the activities. Accordingly the differ- 
ence between one training of the habits and another 
from early days is not a light matter, but is serious or 
rather all-important. 

Our present study ia not, like other studies', 
, purely speculative in its intention ; for the object of 
Qur enquiry is not to know the nature of virtue but 
to become ourselves virtuous, as that is the sole 
benefit which it conveys. It is necessary therefore to 
consider the right way of performing actions, for it is 
actions as we have said that determine the character 
of the resulting moral states. 

That we should act in accordance with right 



' i.e. Buch studies as generall; occapicd the attention of the 
AiiBtotetian Bcboel. 
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n general principle, whicli may liere 
be taken for granted. The nature of right reason, 
and its relation to tlie virtues generally, will be 
subjects of diecuBsion hereafter. But it must be 
admitted at the outset that all reasoning upon practi- 
cal matters must be like a sketch in outline, it cannot 
be scientifically exact. We began by laying down the Sciimtiflo 
I>rinciple that the kind of reasoning demanded in any imposaibie. 
subject must be such as the subject-matter itself 
allows ; and questions of practice and expediency no 
more admit of invariable rules than questions of 
health. 

But if this is true of general reasoning vpon 
Ethics, still more true is it that scientific exactitude is 
impossible in reasoning upon particular ethical cases. 
They do not fall under any art or any law, but the 
agents themselves are always bound to pay regard to 
the circumstances of the moment as much as in 
medicine or navigation. 

Still, although such is the nature of the present 
argument, we must try to make the best of it 

Tlie first point to be observed then is that in such 
matters as we are considering deficiency and excess DafldBncj 
are equally fatal It is so, as we observe, in regard boihftM. 
to~li^th and strength ; for we must judge of what 
we cannot see by the evidence of what we do sea 
Excess or deficiency of gymnastic exercise is fatal to 
strength. Similarly an excess or deficiency of meat 
and drink is fatal to health, whereas a suitable 
amount produces, augments and sustains it. It is the 
same then with temperance, courage, and the other 
virtues. A person who avoids and is afraid of every- 
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thing and fsicee notliing becomea a coward ; a person 
who is not afraid of anything but ia ready to face 
everything becomea foolliardy. Similarly he who 
enjoys every pleasure and never abstains from any 
pleasure is licentious ; he who eschews all pleasures 
like a boor is an insensible sort of person. For 
temperance and courage are destroyed by excess and 
deficiency but preserved by the mean state. 

Again, not only are the causes and the agencies of 
production, increase and destruction in the moral 
states the same, but the sphere of their activity will 
be proved to be the same also. It is so in other 
instances which are more conspicuous, e.g. in strength ; 
for strength is produced by taking a great deal of 
food and undergoing a great deal of labour, and it 
ia the strong man who is able to take most food and 
to undergo most labour. The same is the case with 
the virtues. It is by abstinence from pleasures that 
we become temperate, and, when we have become 
temperate, we are beat able to abstain from them. 
So too with courage; it is by habituating ourselves 
to despise and face alarms that we become coura- 
geous, and, when we have become courageous, we 
shall be best able to fece them. 

The pleasure or pain which follows upon actions 
may be regarded as a test of a person's moral state. 
He who abstains from physical pleasures and feels 
delight in so doing is temperate ; but he who feels 
pain at so doing is licentious. He who faces dangers 
with pleasure, or at least without pain, is courageous ; 
but he who feels pain at facing them is a coward. 
iFor moral virtue is concerned with pleasures and 
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I pains. It is pleasure which maked us do what ie ' 
base, and pain wliicb makes ua abstain from doing , ^ 
what is noble. Uence the importance of having had 
a certaiu training from very early days, as Plato' says, 
such a training as produces pleasure and pain at the 
right objects ; for this is the true education. 

Again, if the virtues are concerned with actions 
and emotions, and every action and every emotion is 
attended by pleasure and pain, this will be another 
reason why virtue should be concerned with pleasures 
and pains. There is also a proof of this fact in the 
use of pleasure and pain as means of punishment ; 
for punishments are in a sense remedial measures, 
and the means employed as remedies are naturally 
the opposites of the diseases to which they are applied, p- 3&. 
Again, as we said before, every moral state of the 
soul is in its nature relative to, and concerned withJ 
the thing by which it is naturally made better oii 
worse. But pleasures and pains are the causes of 
vicious moral states, if we pursue and avoid such 
pleasures and pains as are wrong, or pursue and 
avoid them at the wrong time or in the wrong manner, 
or in any other of the various ways in which it Is 
logically possible to do wrong. Hence it is that 
people' actually define the virtues as certain apathe- 
tic or quiescent states : but they are wrong in using 
tins absolute language, and not qualifying it by the 
addition of the right or wrong manner, time and 
so on. 

It may be assumed then that mg ral virtu e tend s 

' Lavi n. p. 6fl3 A— o. 
' At e.g. Uio Cynics. 
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to produce the best action in respect of pleasures and 
pains, and that vice is its opposite. But there is 
another way in which we may see t)ie same truth. 
There are three things which influence us to desire 
them, viz. the noble', the expedient, and the pleasant ; 
and three opposite things which influence us to eschew 
tliein, viz. the shameful, the iiguriouB, and the pahtfiil. 
The good man then will be likely to take a right line, 
and tlio bad man to take a wrong one, in respect of 
all these, but especiaDy in respect of pleasure ; for 
pleasure is felt not by Man only but by the lower 
animals, and is associated with all things that are 
matters of desire, as the noble and the expedient 
alike appear pleasant Pleasure too is fostered in us 
all from early childhood, so that it is difficult to get 
rid of the emotion of pleasure, as it is deeply ingrain- 
ed in our life. Again, we make pleasure and pain in 
a greater or less degree the standard of our actions. 
It is inevitable therefore that our present study 
should be concerned from first to last with pleasures 
and pains ; for right or wrong feelings of pleasure 
or pain have a material influence upon actions. 
Again, it is more difficult to contend against pleasure 
than against anger, as Heraclitus' says, and it is not 
what is easy hut what is comparatively difficult that 
' It must be remembered that to takov and tJ alirxiioi' may 
mean " the beautiful " and " the ugly " as well aa " the noble " and 
the "sbameful," but it is the moral meaning which preponderates 

* The saying of Heraclitus, as given in Eudem. Eth. ii. 7, p. 

1223 Bjj, is Bimply j^aXoroi' flu/ia ii.axi<r8at' irvxn' yV mvtrrat, the 

last words meaning that a peraon will grati^ his anger even at 
Ihe risk of Uia life. 
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is in all cases the sphere of art or virtue, as the value 
of Buccess is proportionate to the difficulty, Thia 
theu ia another reason why moral virtue and political 
science should be exclusively occupied with pleasures 
and pains ; for to make a good use of pleaeures and 
pains is to be a good man, and to make a bad use 
of them is to be a bad man. 

We may regard it then as established that virtue ' 
ia concerned with pleasures and pains, that the causes , 
which produce it are also the means by which it ifl | 
augmented, or, if they assume a different character, 
is destroyed, and that the sphere of its activity is the 
things which were themselves the causes of its 
production. 

But it may be asked what we mean by saying that Cbaf. m. 
people must become just by doing what is just and ^^"" ' 
temperate by doing what is temperate. For if they nrtaea ^nd 
do what is juat and temperate, they are ipso /aeto 
proved, it will be said, to be juat and temperate in 
the same way as, if they practise grammar and music, 
they are proved to bo grammarians and musicians. 

But is not the answer that the case of the arts 
is not the aame? For a person may do something 
that is grammatical either by chance or at the sug- 
gestion of somebody else ; hence he will not be a 
grammarian unless he not only does what is gram- 
matical but does it in a grammatical manner, i.e. 
in virtue of the grammatical knowledge which he 



There is another point too of difference between 
the arts and the virtues. Tlie productions of art 
have their excellence in themselves. It is enough 
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therefore that, when they are produced, they Bhould 
be of a certain character. But actions in accordance 
with virtue are not ag. justly or temperately per- 
formed because they are in themselvee just or 
temperate. It is necessary that the agent at the 
time of performing tliem should satisfy certain 
conditions, i.e. in the first place that he should know 
what he is doing, secondly that he should deliberately 
choose to do it and to do it for its own sake, and 
thirdly that he sliould do it as an instance of a settled 
and immutable moral state. If it be a question 
whether a person possesses any art, these conditions, 
except indeed the condition of knowledge, are not 
taken into account ; but if it be a question of 
possessing the virtues, the mere knowledge is of little 
or no avail, and it is the other conditionB, which are 
the results of frequently performing just and tempe- 
rate actions, that are not of slight but of absolute 
importance. Accordingly deeds are said to be just 
and temperate, when they are sncii as a just or 
temperate person would do, and a just and temperate 
person is not merely one who does these deeds but 
one who does them in the spirit of the just and the 
temperate. 

It may fairly be said then that a just man becomes 
4 Bust by doing what is just and a temperate man 
J Ibecomes temperate by doing wliat is temperate, and 
jif a man did not so act, he would not have so much as 
'a, chance of becoming good. But must people, instead 
of doing such actions, take refuge in theorizing ; they 
imagine that they are philosophers and that philo- 
sophy will make them virtuous ; in &ct they behave 
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like people who listen attentively to their doctors but 
never do anything that their doctors tell them. But 
it is as improbable that a healthy state of the soul 
will be produced by this kind of philosophizing as 
that a healthy state of the body will be produced by 
this kind of medical treatment. 

We have next to consider the nature of virtue. Cnij. rv 
Now, as the qualities of the soul are three, viz. y^^o^-on f 
emotions, faculties and moral states, it follows thatno'" 
Tirtue must be one of the three. By the emotions ■ moral J 
I mean desire, anger, fear, courage, envy, joy, love, "'"'** 
hatred, regret, emulation, pity, in a word whatever is 
attended by pleasure or paiiL I call those faculties 
in respect of which we are said to be capable of 
experiencing these emotions, e.g. capable of getting 
angry or being pained or feeling pity. And 1 call 
thoi^e moral states in respect of wliich we are well or 
ill disposed towanls ttie emotions, ill-disposed e.g. 
towards the passion of anger, if our anger be too 
violent or too feeble, and well-disposed, if it be duly 
moderated, and similarly towards the other emotions. 
Now neither the virtues nor the vices are emotions ; 
for we are not called good or evil in respect of our 
emotions but in respect of our virtues or vices. 
Again, we are not praised or blamed in respect of 
our emotions ; a person is not praised for being afraid 
or being angry, nor blamed for being angry in an 
absolute sense, but only for being angry in a certain 
way ; but we are praised or blamed in respect of our 
Tirtuefl or vices. Again, whereas we are angry or 
aSnud without dehberute purjtose, the virtues are in 
Bome sense deliberate purposes, or do not exist in the 
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absence of deliberate purpose. It may be added 
that while we are said to be moved in respect of our 
emotions, in respect of our virtues or vices we are not 
said to be moved but to have a certain disposition. 

These reasons also prove that the virtues are not 
faculties. For we are not called either good or bad, 
nor are we praised or blamed, as having an abstract 
capacity for emotion. Also while Nature gives us 
our faculties, it is not Nature that makes us good or 
bad, but this is a point which we have already 
discussed. If then the virtues are neither emotions 
nor faculties, it remains that they must be moral 
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Chap, V. The nature of virtue has been now generically 
Virtue not described. But it is not enough to state merely that 
moral slate virtuc is a moral state, we must also describe the 
«uiar morui character of that moral state. 

''"^ It must be laid down then that every virtue or 

excellence has the effect of producing a good con- 
dition of that of which it is a virtue or excellence, and 
of enabling it to perform its function well. Thus the 
excellence of the eye makes the eye good and its 
function good, as it is by the excellence of the eye 
that we see well. Similarly, the excellence of the 
horse makes a horse excellent and good at racing, 
at carrying its rider and at iacing the enemy. 

If then this is universally true, the virtue or 
excellence of man will be such a moral state as makes 
a man good and able to perform his proper function 
well. We have already explained how this will be 
the case, but another way of making it clear will be 
to study the nature or character of this virtue. 
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Now in everything, whether it be continuous or i>«'tiT"e oi 
discrete', it is possible to take a great«r, a emaller, or 
an equal amount, and this either absolutely or in 
relation to ourselves, the equal being a mean between 
excess and deficiency. By the mean in respect of the 
thing itself, or the absolute mean, I understand that 
which is equally distinct from both extremes ; and 
this is one and the same thing for everybody. By the 
mean considered relatively to ourselves 1 understand 
that which is neither too much nor too little ; but 
this is not one thing, nor is it the same for everybody. 
Thus if 10 be too much and 3 too little we take 6 as a 
mean in respect of the thing iteelf ; for 6 is as much 
greater than 2 as it is less than 10, and this is a mean 
ni arithmetical proportion. But the mean considered 
relatively to ourselves must not be ascertained in this 
way. It does not follow that if 10 pounds ofmetU be 
too much and 2 be too little for a man to eat, a 
trainer will order him 6 pounds, as this may itself be 
too much or too little for the person who is to take 
it; it will be too Uttle e.g. for Milo', but too much 
for a beginner in gymnastics. It will be the same 
with running and wrestling ; the right ammint wUl 
varjf with the individual. This being so, everybody 
who understands his business avoids alike excess and 
deficiency ; he seeks and chooses the mean, not the 
absolute mean, but the mean considered relatively to 
ourselves. 

' In Aristotelian langnage, sa Mr Peters aajt, a straight line 
is a " continuous quantitj " but a rouleau of soyeroignB a " discrete 
quantit;." 

' The Eamoua Crotoaiate wreatler. 
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Every science then performs its function well, if it 
regards the mean and refers the works which it 
produces to the mean. This is the reason why it is 
usually said of successful works that it is impossible 
to take anything from them or to add anything to 
them, which implies that excess or deficiency is fatal 
to excellence but that the mean state ensures it. 
Good' artists too, as we say, have an eye to the mean 
in their works. But virtue, like Nature herself, is 
more accnrate and better than any art ; virtue there- 
fore will aim at the mean ; — I speak of moral virtue, 
as it is moral virtue which is concerned with emotions 
and actions, and it is these which admit of excess and 
deficiency and the mean. Thus it is possible to go 
too far, or not to go far enougli, in respect of fear, 
courage, desire, anger, pity, and pleasure and pain 
generally, and the excess and the deficiency are alike 
wrong; but to experience these emotions at the right 
times and on the right occasions and towards the 
right persons and for the right causes and in the 
right manner is the mean or the supreme good, 
which is characteristic of virtue. Similarly there 
may be excess, deficiency, or the mean, in regard to 
actions. But virtue is concerned with emotions and 
actions, and here excess is an error and deficiency a 
fault, whereas the mean is successful and laudable, and 
success and merit are both characteristics of virtue. 

It appears then that rirtne is a mean state, so far 
at least as it aims at the mean. 



' In the Greek text the parenthei 
the worda n-pot tovto ffkimirrtt tpyaiom 
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Again, there are many different ways of going 
wrong; for evil is in its nature infinite, to use the 
Pythagorean' figiu«, but good is finite. But there is 
only one possible way of going riglit. Accordingly 
the former is easy and the latter difficult ; it is easy 
to miss the mark but difficult to hit it. This again is 
a reason why excess and deficiency are characteristics 
of vice and the mean state a characteristic of virtue. 

"For good is Bimple, ayil manifold'." «^__ 

Vjrtue then is a state of deliberate moral purpose Chap. vi. 
consist! tig in a m^n tbat is relative to ourselves, tlie Ji'y^^g" 
meatt being detennined' by reason, or aa a prudent 
man would determine it. ""* 

It is a mean state firstly as lying between two 
vices, the vice of excess ou the one hand, and 
the vice of deficiency on the other, and secondly 
because, whereas the vices either fall short of or go 
beyond what is proper in the emotions and actions, 
virtue not only discovers but embraces the mean. 

Accordingly, virtue, if regarded in its essence or Tirtne ~^ 
I theoretical conception, is a mean state, but, if regard- menn'uid/ .^ 

ed from the point of view of the highest good, or of ^^^" [ *" 

excellence, it is an extreme. 

But it is not every action or every emotion that 

' The Fytluigoreans, starting from the mjatical significance of 
namber, took tl»e opposite principleB of " ttie finite " (rj nipat or 

tnfpiur}iiraw) and " the infinite " (to mttipov) to represent good 
and evil. 

' A line— perhaps Pjlhagorean — of unknown authorship. 

= The superior authority of the MS8. is in faTour of apie-ftii^, 
but ujiio-fiitT), which has the support of the Old Translation 
aud of AspaHJus, accords bettor with tho Ari»toteliau conception 
or virtue. Cp. p. 29, II 30— Si. 
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admits of a mean state. There are some whose very 
name implies wicke<lne»s, as e.g. malice, shamelessnees, 
and envy, among emotions, or adultery, theft, and 
murder, among actions. All these, and others like 
them, are censored as being intrinsically wicked, not 
merely the excesses or deficiencies of them. It is 
never possible then to be right in respect of them ; 
they arc always sinful. Right or wrong in such 
actions as adultery does not depend on our commit- 
ting them with the right person, at the right time or 
in the right manner ; on the contrary it is sinful to do 
anything of the kind at all. It would be equally 
wrong then to suppose that there can be a mean state 
or an excess or deficiency in unjust, cowardly or licen- 
tious conduct ; for, if it were so, there would be a mean 
state of an excess or of a deficiency, an excess of an 
excess and a defidency of a deficiency. But as iu 
temperance and courage there can be no excess or de- 
ficiency because the mean is, in a sense, an extreme, so 
too in these cases there cannot be a mean or an excess 
or deficiency, but, however the acts may be done, they 
are wrong. For it is a general rule that an excess or 
deficiency does uot admit of a mean state, nor a mean 
state of an excess or deficiency. 
Chap. yu. But it is not enough to lay down this as a general 
rule ; it is necessary to apply it to particular cases, as 
in reasonings upon actions general statements, al- 
though they are broader', are less exact than particular 
statements. For all action refers to particulars, and 
it is essential that our theories should harmonize with 
the particular cases to whicli they apply. 

' Reading Kotmnpai, with the majority of MSS. 
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We must take particular virtnes then from the ti 
catalogue' of virtues. u, 

In regard to feelings of fe^ and confidence, '^ 
courage is a mean state. On the side of excess, he p? 
whose fearlessness is excessive has no name, as often ^ 
happens, but lie whose confidence is excessive is 
foolhardy, while he whose timidity is excessive and 
whose confidence is deficient is a coward. 

In respect of pleasures and_paiiis, although not Ti 
indeed of all pleasures and pains, and to a less extent 
in respect of pains than of pleasures, the mean state 
is temperance', the excess is licentiousness. We 
never find people who are deficient in regard to 
pleasures; accordingly such people again liave not 
received a name, but we may call them insensibla 

As regards the giving and taking of money, the Li 
mean state is liberality, the excess and deficiency are 
prodigality and illiberality. Here the excess and 
deficiency take opjmsite forms ; for while the prodigal 
man is excessive in spending and deficient in taking, 
the illiberal man is excessive in taking and deficient 
in spending. 

(For the present we are giving only a rough and 
summary account of die virtues, and that is sufficient 
for our purpose; we will hereafter determine their 
character more exactly'.) 

' It would seem thut a catalogue of virtues (Jiaypn^ij or 
vinrypaip^ most have beon recognized in the Aristotelian BchooL 
Cp. Eud. Eth. iL ch. 3, 

' It is well worth while, if it bo poeiible, to restore the word 
"temperance" to its true moaning, aa tho Engliab equivalent 

of (TOt^tpofflJviJ. 

> I imve placed this sentence in a parenthesis, as it interrupts 
the argument respecting the right use of money. 

W. N. E. 4 
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111 respect of money there arc other digpositioiiB 
as well. There is the mean state which in magnificence ; 
for the magnificent man, as having to do with lar^ 
sums of money, differs from the lil>eral man who has 
to do only with small sums ; and the excess corre- 
sponding to it is bad taste or vulgarity, the deficiency 
is meanness. These are different from the excess 
and deficiency of liberality; what the difference is 
will be explained hereafter. 
i- In respect of honour and dishonour the mean 
state is highmindedness, the excess is what is called 
vanity, the deficiency littlemindedness. Correspond- 
ing to liberality, which, as we said, differs from 
magnificence as having to do not with great hat with 
small simiB of money, there is a moral state which 
has to do with petty honour and is related to high- 
mindedness which has to do with great honour ; for it 
is possible to aspire to honour in the right way, or in 
a way which is excessive or insufficient, and if a 
person's aspirations are excessive, he is called am- 
bitious, if they are deficient, he is called unambitious, 
while if they arc between the two, he has no name. 
The dispositions too are nameless, except that the 
disposition of the ambitious person is called ambition. 
The consequence is that the extremes lay claim to the 
mean or intermediate place. We ourselves speak of 
one who observes the mean sometimes as ambitious, 
and at other times as unambitious ; we sometimes 
praise an ambitious, and at other times an unambitious 
person. The reason for our doing so will be stated in 
due course, but let us now discuss the other virtues 
in accordance with the method which we have followed 
hither ta 
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Aiiger, like other emotions, has its excess, its Anger. "^ 
deficiency, and its mean state. It may be said that 
they have uo names, but as we call one who observes 
the mean gentle, we will call tlie mean state gentle- 
Dess. Among the extremes, if a person errs on the 
side of excess, he may be called passionate and his 
vice passion aten ess, if on that of deficiency, he may be 
called impassive and his deficiency impassivity. 

There are also three other mean states with a 
certain resemblance to each other, and yet with a 
diflerence. For while they are all concerned with 
intercourse in speech and action, they are difierent in 
that one of them is concerned with truth in such 
intercourse, and the others with pleasantness, one 
with pleasantness in amusement and the other with 
pleasantness in the various circumstances of life. We 
must therefore discuss these states in order to make 
it clear that in all cases it is the mean state which ia 
an object of praise, and the extremes arc neither right 
nor laudable but censurable. It is true that these mean 
and extreme states are generally nameless, but we 
must do our best here as elsewlierc to give them a 
name, so that otir argument may be clear and easy to 
follow. 

In the matter of truth then, he who observes the Trnth-v-- 
mean may be called trutlifiil, and the mean Btale ™' 
truthfulness. Pretence, if it takes the form of exag- 
geration, is boastfulness, and one who is guilty of 
pretence is a boaster; but if it takes the form of 
depreciation it is irony, and he who is guilty of it 
is ironical. 

As regards pleasantaees in amusement, he who WitUiHM. 
4—2 
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observes ttie mean is witty, and his disposition witti- 
ness ; the excess is buffoonery, and lie who is guilty 
of it a buffoon, wliereas lie who is deficient in wit may 
be called a boor and his moral state booriehnese. 

Ab to the other kind of pleasautnesa, viz. pleasant- 
ness in life, lie who is pleasant in a proper way is 
friendly, and hia mean state friendliness ; but he who 
goes too far, if he lias no ulterior object in view, is 
obsequious, while if his object is self interest, he is 
a flatterer, and he who does not go far enough and 
always makes himself unpleasant is a quarrelsome 
and morose sort of person. 
IS There are also mean states in the emotions' and 
in the expression of the emotions. For although 
modesty is not a virtue, yet a modest person is 
praised as if he were virtuous ; for here too one 
person is said to observe the mean and another to 
exceed it, as e,g. the bashful man who is never 
anything but modest, whereas a person who has 
insufficient modesty or no modesty at all is called 
shameless, and one who observes the mean modest 

Righteous indignation, again, is a mean state 
between envy and malice'. They are all concerned 
with the pain and pleasure which we feel at the 
fortunes of our neighbours. A person who is right- 

' The iliBtinction, H Beems, la between those mean or inter- 
mediaito Htat«a (jaa-oTiiTis} which take the form of action tmd 
those which are simply emotlooal. 

' Sir Alexander Grant points out that in the Rhetoric ii. ch. 
9 the two vices hetween which righteous indignation (viimrtij is 
here aaid to he aro recognisod a« identical or as co-existing ia 
the same person 6 yap avrov iimr (it(;i[iu/i/iciud; ko! ifi6ovtp6s. 
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eouBly indignant is pained at tlie prosperity of the 
undeserving ; but the envious person goes further 
and is pained at anybody's prosperity, and the 
malicious person is so tur from being pained that he 
actually rejoices at min/ortime^. 

We shall have another opportunity' however of 
discussing these matters. But in regard to justice, as 
the word is used in various senses, we will afterwards' 
deSne those senses and explain how each of them is 
a mean state. And we will follow the same course 
with the intellectual virtues'. 

There are then three dispositions, two being vices, c 
viz. one the vice of excess and the other that of 
deficiency, and one virtue, which is the mean state 
between them ; and they are all in a sense mutually 
opposedr For the extremes are opposed both to the 
mean and to each other, and the mean is oppO!<ed to 
the extremes. For as the equal if compared with the 
less is greater but if compared with the greater is 
less, BO the mean states, whether in the emotions or 
in actions, if comj>ared with the deficiencies, are 
excessive, but if compared with the excesses are 
deficient. Thus the courageous man appears fool- 
hardy as compared with the coward, but cowardly 
as compared witli the foolhardy. Similarly, the 
temperate man appears licentious as compared with 
the insensible but insensible tis compared with the 
licentious, and the liberal man appears prodigal as 
compared with the illiberal, but illiberal as compared 
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with the prodigal. Tlie result is that the extremea 
mutually rei>el and reject the mean ; the coward 
calls the courageous man foolhardy, but the foolhardy 
man calls him cowardly, and bo on in the other caaes. 

But while there is thia mutual opposition between 
the extremes and the mean, there is greater oppo- 
sition between the two extremea than between either 
extreme and the mean ; for they are further removed 
from each other than irom the mean, as the great 
from the small and the small from the great than 
both from the equal. Again, while some extremea 
exhibit more or less similarity to the mean, as 
foolhardinesa to courage and prodigality to liberality, 
there is the greatest possible dissimilarity between 
the extremes. But things whicli are furthest removed 
from each other are defined to be oppositea ; hence 
the further things are removed, tlie greater is the 
opposition between them. 

It is in some cases the deficiency and in others 
the excess which is tlie more ojjposed to tlie mean. 
Thua it is not foolhardinesa the excess, but cowardice 
the deficiency which is the more opposed to courage, 
nor is it insensibility the deficiency, but licentiousness 
the excess which is the more opposed to temperance. 
There are two reasons why thia should be so. One 
lies in the nature of the thing itself ; for as one of 
the two extremes is the nearer and more similar to 
the mean, it is not this extreme, but its opposite, 
that we chiefly set against the mean. For instance, 
as it appears that foolhardinesa is more similar and 
nearer to courage than cowardice, it is cowaixlice that 
we chiefij set against courage ; for things which are 
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fiirther remoTed from the mean seem to be more 
opposite to it Tliiu being one reason which lies in 
the nature of tlie thiug itself, there is a second which 
lies in our ovra nature. It is the things to which we 
ourselves are naturally more inclined that appear 
more opposed to the mean. Thus we are ourselves 
naturally more inclined to pleasurea than to their oppo- 
g'Ues, and are more prone therefore to licentiousness 
than to decorum. Accordingly we speak of those 
things, in which we are more likely to run to great 
lengths, as being more opposed to the mean. Hence 
it follows that licentiousness which is an excess is 
more opposed to temperance than insensibility. . 

It has now been sufficiently shown that moral Chip. ix. 
virtue is a mean state, and in what sense it is a mean S'^^rtna" 
state ; it is a mean state aa lyiug between two vices, »» ■ to^on 
a vice of excess on the one side and a vice of deficiency 
on the other, and as aiming at the mean in the ~~' 

emotions and actions. 

Tliat is the reason why it is so hard to be virtuous ; Difflcaity 
for it is always hard work to find the mean in virtuous 
aOyttiing, e.g. it is not everybody, but only a man '*'*■ 
of science, who can find the mean or centre' of a 
circle. !3o too anybody cau get angry — that is an 
easy matter— and anybody can give or siieud money, 
but to give it to the right persons, to give the right 
amount of it and to give it at tlie right time and for 
tlie right cause imd in the right way, this is not what 
anybo<ly can do, nor is it easy. That is the reason 

' ArisUitle does not Kwm to bo nvraro tliut the centre (ru 
Itiaav) of a circle u not reall; compuuble to the mean (ro ftiirot) 
between tbo vlcei. 
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why it is rare and laudable and noble to do ■well. 
Accoi-diugly one who aims at the mean must begin 
bj departing from that extreme wliich is the more ■ 
contrary to the mean; he must act in the spirit of I 
Calypso's' advice, \ 

" Far from tliia Htuoke and bhcU keep thoa thy bark," 
for of the two extremes one is more sinful than 
the otlier. As it is difficult then to hit the me^i 
exactly, we must take the second best course', as the 
saying is, and clioose the lesser of two evils, and this 
we shall best do in tlie way that we Iiave described, 
Le. by steering clear of (lie evil which is further from 
the mean. We must also observe the things to which 
we are ourselves particularly prone, as different 
natures Iiave different inclinations, and we may ascer- 
tain what these are by a consideration of our feelings 
of pleasure and pain. And then we must drag 
ourselves in the direction opposite to them ; for it is 
by removing ourselves as far as possible from what is 
wTong that we shall arrive at the mean, as we do 
when we pull a crooked stick straight. 

But in all cases we must especially be ou our 
guard against what is pleasant and against pleasure," 
as we are not impartial judges of pleasure. Hence 
our attitude towards pleasure must be like that of 
the eldei-s of the people iu the Iliad towards Helen, 
and we must never be afraid of applying the words 




lii. 219, 220 ; but it ia Odyaseus who speaks there, 
and the advice has been given him not by Calypso but by Circe 
{ibid. 101—110), 

< The Greek proverb means properly "we tirast take to the 
oars, if Bailing is impossible." 
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they use' ; for if we dismiss pleasure as they dismiased 
Helen, we shall be less likely to go wrong. It is by 
action of this kind, to put it summarily, that we shall 
best succeed in hitting the mean. 

It may be admitted that this is a difficult task, 
especially in particular cases. It is not easy to 
determine e.g. the right manner, objects, occasions, 
and duration of anger. There are times when we 
ourselves praise people who are deficient in anger, 
and call them gentle, and there are other times 
when we speak of people who exhibit a savage temper 
as spirited. It is not however one who deviates a 
little from what is right, but one who deviates a great 
deal, whether on the side of excess or of deficiency, 
that is censured ; for he is sure to be found out. 
Again, it is not eaHy to decide theoretically how fiir 
and to wliat extent a man may go before he becomes 
censurable, but neither is it easy to define theoreti- 
cally anything else within the region of jierception ; 
such things fall under the head of particulars, and 
our judgment of them depends upon our perception. 

So much then is plain, that the mean state is 
everywhere laudable, but that we ought to incline at 
oiietime towanls the excess and at another towards 
tiie deficiency ; for this will be our easiest manner of 
hIiHns the mean, or in other words of attaining 
exceUence. 

' The liiiee are north qnoting: 

Di! MfUVK ^pias tal iv/Hifu!lai 'Avniouc 

TOtn^f Ofultl yvrami a^Xvir (poMK Skyia irclT;(»ii', 

ulnae dSanarijin ^c ilt (lira tainty, 

a\Xi cal It Tolr) iriji inxKr iv njiHri ytiir6ia 

lift' ffitXt rttitairi t" unwu tr^fia XIjtoito. II. iii. ISfl— 100. 
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Chap. I. As Virtue is concerned with emotions and actions, 
l^^ia^^ and aucli emotions and actions as are voluntary are 
voiniitary tiie subjecta of prai»e and blame, while sncU as are 
involuntary are the subjects of pardon and sometimes 
even of pity, it is necessary, I think, in an investiga- 
tion of virtue to distinguish what ia voluntary from 
what is involuntary. It will alao be useful in legisla- 
tion aa bearing upon the honoura and punishments 
which the legialator assigns. 

It ia generally admitted' that acta done under 
compulsion, or from ignorance, are involuntary. But 
an actTs compulsory, if its origin is external to the 
age nt or p atietU, i.e. if it is one in whicli the agent or 
tlie patient contnbutea nothing, aa e.g. if the wind, or 
people who have us in their power, were to carry ua 
in a certain direction. But if an action is done from 
fear of greater evils or for some noble end, e.g. if a 
tyrant, who had our parents and children in his 
power, were to order us to do some shameful act, on 
condition that, if we did it, their lives should be 

Q muiiy pasfififfGa of Aristotlo. 
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Spared, and, if not, they should be put to death, it is 
a questiou whether sueh action is voluntary or iu- 
Toluntary. The case of throwing goods overboard 
during a storm at sea is Bimilar ; for although nobody 
would voluntarily make such a sacrifice in the abstract, 
yet every sensible person will make it for his own 
safety and the safety of his fellow passengers. Actions 
like this, although they are of a mixed character, are 
more like voluutary than involuntary actions, as they 
are chosen at the time of performing them, and the 
end or eJtaracfer of an action depends upon the choice 
tnade at the moment of performing it Wlien we 
speak then of an action as voluntary or involuntary, 
we must have regard to the time at which a person 
performs it The person' tokose act'iotis we are eon- 
siderhtg acta voluntarily ; for in actions like Iiis the 
original power which seta the instrumentality of his 
limbs in motion lies in himself, and when the origin 
of a thuig lies in a person himself, it is in his power 
eitlier to do it or not to do it. Such actions then are 
]iradk(dli/ voluntary, although hi the abstract they 
may l>e said perhaps to be involnntar}', as nobody 
woulil choose any such action in itself. 

Sucli actions are at times subjects of praise, when 
people submit to something that is shameful or pain- 
ful for ttie sake of gaining what is great and noble ; 
or ia the contrary case tliey are the subjects of 
censure, as it is only a bad man who would submit to 
what ia utterly sliamefiil, if his object were not noble 
at all, or were indifferent. There are also some 

* i.o. the person wbo acU nt the comniond of n tpwit or, wlieu 
be ia kt lea, under atrea ot aturaif woather. 
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actions which are pardonable, although not laudable, 
aa when a person is induced to do what is wrong by 
such causes as are too strong for human nature and 
do not admit of resistance. Yet it is probable that 
there are some actions where compulsion is an im- 
possibility ; a person would rather suffer the moat 
dreadful form of death than do them. Thus the 
reasons which constrained Alcm^on' in Euripides to 
murder his mother are clearly ridiculous. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine what ought 
to be chosen or endured for the sake of obtaining or 
avoiding a certain result But it is still more difficult 
to abide by our decisions ; for it generally happens 
that, while the consequence which we expect ia 
painfiil, the act which we are constrained to do ia 
shamefiil, and therefore we receive censure or praise 
according as we yield or do not yield to the con- 
straint, 

What class of actions then ia it that may be 
rightly called compulsory? Actions it may be said 
are compulsory in the abstract, whenever the cause ia 
external to the agent and he contributes nothing to 
I it But if an action, although involuntary in itself, is 
chosen at a particular time and for a particular end, 
and if its original cause lies in the agent himself, 
then, although such an action ia involuntary in itself, 
it is voluntary at that time and for that end. Such 
an action however is more like a voluntary than an 

' Alcmteon murdered his mother Eriphjie in revenge for the 
murder of his father ; but b» the play of Euripides is lost, it is 
impossible to say what "the reasons" alleged in it were. 
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involuntaiy action ; for actions fall uuder the category 
of particulars, and in the supposed case the particular 
action h roluatary. 

It is not easy to state what kind of actions are to 
be chosen for certain ends, as i)articular cases admit 
of many differences. It might be argued that what- 
ever is pleasant or noble is compulsory, as pleasure 
and nobleness are external to ourselves and exercise 
a constraint upon us; but if that were so, every 
action would be compulsory, as these are the motives^ 
of all actions in us all. Again, if a person act^ under 
compulsion and involuntarily, his action is painful to 
him ; but if the motives of Iiia action are pleasure 
and nobleness, it is pleasant It is ridiculous to 
lay tlie blame of our wrong actions upon external 
causes, ratlier than upon tlie facility with which we 
ourselves are caught by such causes, and, while we 
take the credit of our noble actions to ourselves, to 
lay the blame of our shameful actions upon pleasure. 
It seems then that an action is compulsory if its 
origin is external to the agent, le. if the person who 
ia the subject of compulsion is in no sense contribu- 
tory to the action. 

An action which is due to ignorance is always < 
non-voluntary ; but it ia not involuntary, unless it is ^ 
followed by pain and excites a feeling of regret For •> 
if a person has performed an action, whatever it may (r 
be, from ignorance, and yet feels no distress at his 2 
action, it is true that he has not acted voluntarily, as 
he was not aware of what he was doing, but on the 
other hand, he has not acted involuntarily, so long as 
he feels no pain. 
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If a person who has acted from igiiomace regrets 
wliat lie has done, it may be said that lie is an in- 
vohmtary agent; but, if he does not regret it, his 
case is different', and he may be called a non- 
voluntary agent, for, as there is this difference, it is 
better that he should have a special name. 

IActioii It would seem, too, that tliere is a difference 

rance^d between acting from ignorance and doing a thing in 
iraorati^e ignorance. Thus, if a person is intoxicated or infiiri- 
ated, he is not regarded as acting from ignorance, but 
as acting from intoxication or fury; yet he does not 
act consciously but in ignoranca 

It" must be admitted then that every vicious person 
is ignorant of wliat he ought to do, and what he ought 
to abstain from doing, and that ignorance is the error 
which makes people unjust and generally wicked. 
But when we speak of an action aa involuntary, we 
do not mean merely tliat a person is ignorant of his 
true interest. The ignorance which is the cause of 
involuntary action, as distinguislied from that which 
is the cause of vice, is not such ignorance as affects 
the moral purpose, nor again is it ignorance of the 
universal ; for this is censurable. It is rather igno- 
rance of particulars, j.e, ignorance of the particular 
circumstances and occasion of the action. Wiere this 
ignorance exists, there is room for pity and forgive- 
c who is ignorant of any such particular is 
an involuntary agent 

' The comma should be placed after tTcpoc, not after tara. 
' The 8ocratic identification of virtue with knowledge lies at 
the root of this statement 
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It will perhaps be as well then to define the nature Partionim 
and number of these particulars. They are 

1. the agent, 

2. the act, 

3. the occasion or circumstances of the act. 
Sometunes also 

4. the instrument, e.g. a tool, 

5. the object, e.g. safety, 

and 6. the manner of doing an act, e.g. gently 

or violently. 
Nobody but a madman can be ignorant of all these 
particulars. It is clear that nobody can be ignorant 
of tlie agent ; for bow can a person be ignorant of 
himself? But a person may be ignorant of what he 
is doing, as when people say that a word escaped 
them unawares or that they did not know a subject 
■waa forbidden, like ..Eschylua' ivhen he revealed the 
mysteries, or that he only meant to show the working 
of a weapon when he discharged it, like the man who 
discharged the catapult Again, a person may take 
his son for an enemy like Merope', or a pointed foil 
for a foil that has its button on, or a solid stone for a 
pumice stone, or he may kill somebody by a blow' 

> TliO uflual Htorr, although it hardly suits the preeent piw§ago, 
b that £8ch;lua was accused before the Areopagua of liariiig 
revealed tim Eleusitiiaii myat^ries and ilefeuded himflelf b; ailing 
that he had never been iuitiated in them. 

' Merupc, wife of Creephontea, was on the point of murdering 
her SOD .iGpjtnH by mistake, as Aristotle hiiDself relates Poetic 
cb. U, p. UMAj-,. There waa a play of Euripides called 
Cretphnntet. 

* I have kept, with some hesitation, the reading iratVac ; hut 
iriaas (from nmiara) improves thfl sonso and ia adopted by 
Bern ays and By water. 
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that was meant tu Bave )iim, or he may deal a fatal 
blow wliile only intending, as in a sparring match, to 
give a lesson in the art of dealing a blow. Aa there 
may be ignorance in regard to all these particular 
circumstances of an action, it may be Baid that a 

I person has acted involuntarily, if he was ignorant of 

any one of them, and especially of such particulars as 
seem to be most important, Le. of the circumstancea 
of the action, and of its natural result But' if an 
action is to be called involuntary in respect of such 
ignorance, it is necessary that it should be painful 
to the agent and should excite in him a feeling of 
regret 
Cbap. in. As an action is involuntary if done under compul- 
vdmitary gjon Qf fj-om ignomnce, it would seem to follow that 
it is voluntary if the agent originates it with a 
knowledge of the particular circumstances of the 
ActioDs due action. For it is perhaps wrong to say that actions 
OTrt^ire" which are due to passion or desire are involuntary. 
^voinn for in the first place upon that hypothesis none of 
the lower animals can any more be said to act 
voluntarily, nor can children ; and secondly is it to be 
argued that nothing which we do from desire or 
passion is voluntary? or are our noble actions done 
voluntarily, and our shameful actions involuntarily? 
Surely the latter view is ridiculous, if one and the 
! person is the author of botli kinds of action. 
But it would seem irrational to assert that such 
things as ought to be the objects of desire are desired 
involuntarily ; and there are certain things which 
ought to be the occasions of anger, and certain things 

The S^ should probably be Si, 
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mch as health and learning, which ought to be the 
olgectB of desire. Again, it seema that wliat is in- 
voluntary is ]>aiiiful, but what is done from desire is 
pleasant. Again, what difference is there, in respect of 
in voluntariness, between errors of reason and errors 
of passion? It ia our dutj to avoid both ; but the 
irrational emotions seem to be as truly human m tlte 
reaaon itself and therefore vx, are a» truly responsible 
for mtr emotions dsfor our reasoning. Such actions 
then as proceed from pasBion and desire' are not less 
the actions of the man than rational actions ; it is 
absurd therefore to regard these as involuntary. 

Having thus distinguished voluntary from involun- f'"*''- 1^'- 
tary action, we naturally proceed to discuss moral pur- p^'a^ ^""' 
pose. For it would seem that the moral purpose is 
most closely related to virtue, and is a better criterion 
of character than actions themselves are. 

It ia clear that pioral purpose is something volun- Moral pnr- 
tary. Still moral purpose and volition are notl^im. 
identical ; volition is a terra of wider range. For 
while children and the lower animals participate in J 

volition, they do not participate in moral purpose. H 

Also we speak of actions done on the spur of the ^ 

moment as being voluntary, but not as being done 
with moral purpose. 

It would appear then that the definition of moral 
purpose as desire, or passion, or wish, or opinion of 
some sort is a mistaka For moral purpose is not 
like desire and passion common to irrational creatures Sor uwire. 
as well as to Man. Again, an incontinent person acts 

' I read with Mr Bj-water •or* mil a\ wpoffit, and inaert ui 
before airo 6u,ioii. 
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from dcaire but not from moral purpose. On the 
other liaud a continent person acts from moral pur- 
pose but not from desire. Again, desire is contrary 
to moral purpose, but one desire is not contrary to 
another. Desire, too, is, but moral purpose is not, 
directed to pleasures and pains. Still less can moral 
purpose be the same thing as [>assion ; for there are 
no actions which eeem to be so little directed by 
moral purpose as those which are due to angry passion. 
Nor again is moral purpose the same thing as wish, 
although it is clear that it is nearly allied to it. For 
moral purpose does not apply to imposeibilitiea, and 
anybody who should siiy that lie had a purpose of 
achieving what is impossible would be thought a fool. 
But there is such a thing as wishing for tlie impossible, 
as e.g. for immortality. Again, while we may wish 
for things which could not possibly be affected by our 
own action, as e.g. for the victory of a certain actor or 
athlete, it can never be said that we purpose such 
things; we only purpose what may, as we think, be 
possibly effected by our own action. Again, the wish 
is directed rather to the end, but the moral purpose 
to the means. Thus we wish to be in good health, 
but we purpose or choose the means of being in good 
health. Or again we wish to be happy and admit the 
wish ; but we cannot appropriately say that we pur- 
pose or choose to be happy. For it seems to be a 
general law that our moral purpose is confined to 
such things as lie within our own power. Nor again 
can moral purpose be opinion, for it seems that the 
sphere of opinion is universal ; it embraces things 
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which are eternal or impoBsible as much aa things 
which lie witliin our own power. Opinion too, unlike 
moral purpose, is distinguished b; being true or false, 
not by being good or evil Perhaps there is nobody 
who maintains that moral purpose is identical with 
opinion generally ; but ncttlier is it identical with 
opinion of a particular kind. For it is accoi'ding aa 
we purpose or choose what is good or evil, and not 
accordmg as wo hold particular opuuons, that wc 
possess a certain character. Again, we clioose to 
accept or avoid a thing and so on, but we opine wliat 
a thing is, or for wliom or in what way it is beneficial. 
We do not opine at all to accept or avoid a thing. 
Again, whereas moral purpose is praised ratlicr as 
being directed to a proper end than as being correct, 
opinion is praised as being true. Again, wc purpose 
or choose such things as we best know to be good ; 
but we form an opinion of things of which we have 
DO knowletlge. Again, it is apparently not tlie same 
people who make the best choice and who form the 
beet opiuiuns. Tliere are some people who form a 
better opinion than others, but are prevented by vice 
from making the right choice. It is possible tliat 
opinion may precede moral purpose or follow it, but 
that is not the point ; for the question which we are 
considering is simply this, wliether moral ])urpose is 
identical with opinion of a particular kind. 

Wiiat then is the nature and character of moral 
purpose, since it is none of the things which liave 
been mcntionc<l ? It is clearly voluntary, but there 
are tilings which are voluntary and yet arc not chosen 
or purposed It may be said, I thuik, that a thing is 
5—2 
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I voluntary, if it is the result of previous deliberatioD, 

j for moral purpose implies reason and thouglit The 

very name (wpoaipea-iS!)' seems to indicate previous 

fe deliberation, as it denotes something chosen in prefer- 

P euce to other things. 

■ Vaa. V. The question is, Do we deliberate upon everything? 

rtdl'tert "^ I^ everything a matter for deliberation, or are there 

''""■ eouie things which are not subjects of deliberation ? 

We must presumably understand by "a matter of 
deliberation " not that about which a fool or a mad- 
man, but that about which a sensible person, would 
deliberate. 

Nobody deliberate about things which are eternal, 
i.e. immutable, as e.g. the universe or the incommensu- 
rability of the diagonal and the side of a square; 
or about things which are in motion but always 
follow the same course, whether of necessity or by 
nature or for some other cause, as e.g. the solstices 
and sunrisings; or about things which are wholly 
irregular like droughts and showers ; or about mere 
matters of chance such as the finding of a treasure, 
Nor again are all human affairs matters of delibera- 
tion ; thus no Lacedaemonian will deliberate upon the 
best constitution for the Scythians. The reason why 
we do not deliberate about these things is that none 
of them can be cflFected by our action. The matters 
about which we deliberate are practical matters lying 
within our power. There is in fact no other class of 
matters left; for it would seem that the causes of 
things are nature, necessity, chance, and besides these 
' The Eugliab tranalatiou will not represeot the derivation of 
icpoatptms (moral purpoae) from irpo, alut'taBai {to choOM before). 
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only intelligence, and human agency in its 1 
forms. But different classes of people deliberate 
about such practical matters as depend upon their 
Beveral actions. Further, those sciences, which are 
exact and complete in themselves, du not admit of 
deliberation, aa eg. writing; for we are in no doubt as 
to the proper way of writing. But if a thing depends 
upon our own action and is not invariable, it is a 
matter of deliberation, as o.g. questions of me<licine, 
of finance, or of navigation rather than of gymnastic, 
as being less exactly systematized, and similarly all 
other arts, and again, the arts more than tlie sciences, 
as we are more in doubt about them. 

Deliberation occurs in cases which fall under a 
general rule, if it is uncertain what the issue will be, 
and in cases which do not admit of an absolute 
decision. We invite tlie lielp of other people in our 
deliberations uimn matters of importance, when we 
distrust our own ability to decide them. 

Again, we deliberate not about ends but about the 
means to ends. Tlius a doctor does not deliberate 
whether he shall cure his patients, nor an orator 
whether he shall persuade his audience, nor a states- 
man whether he shall produce law and order, nor 
does any one else deliberate about his end. They all 
propose te themselves a certain end and then consider 
how and by what means it can be attained, and if it 
api>ears capable of attainment by several means, they 
couHider what will be the easiest and best means of 
attaining it, and if there is only one means of attain- 
ing it, how it may be attained by this means, and by 
what means this means itwif can be attained, until 
they come to the first cause, which in the order of 
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(liBcovery ia last. For it seems that deliberation is a 
process of investigation and analysis such as this 
is like the analysis of a geometrical figure'. It i 
appears' however that, while investigation is not 
always deliberation, mathematical investigations, e.g. 
not being so, deliberation is always investigation, ' 
and that that which is last in the order of analysis is , 
first in the order of production. 

If in a deliberation we come upon an impossibility, 4 
we abandon our task, as e.g. if money is required and I 
it is iuipossible to provide the money; but if it * 
appears to be possible, we set about doing it. By 
possibilities I mean such things as may be eflected 
by our own actions ; for what is done by our friends 
may bo said to be done by ourselves, as the origin of 
it lies in ourselves'. The question is sometimes what 
instruments are necessary, and at other times how 
they are to be used. Similarly in all other cases it 
is sometimes the means of doing a certain thing and 
at otlier times the manner or the agency that is iu 
question. 

It seems, as has been said, that a man originates 
liis own actions. Deliberation touches such tilings as 
may be done by a man himself, and actions are done 

' The point of the comparison is tliBt, if it U deaired to aseer- 
tiin the constructioD of a geometricul figure, the best way is 
often to nsBiiDiB the figiire as already constructed anil then to 
work backwards to the conditions ueceaaarj' for cODstracting it. 

' Mr BTwateHs plan of treating the words iftainrrai d' ^ iUp 
(^TijirK...TraiTa Ctttjo-ie as parenthetical ia an improvement in point 
of sense but grammatically ao harsh that I have not felt jiistiGed 
in adopting it, 

■ The conception of a friend a% " a second self" ilrtpos avrot) 
ia thoroughly Aristotelian. 
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for the sake of sometbing which liea beyond them- 
eelvee. Accordingly it is not the end, but the means 
to the end, that will be matter of deliberation. Nor 
again will particular questions be matters of delibera- 
tion, as eg. the question whether a particular tiling is 
a loaf or has been properly baked ; that is rather a 
matter of perception, and, if we go on deliberating 
for ever, we shall never come to an end. 

The objects of deliberation and of moral purpose 
are the same, except that the object of moral purpose 
ia already determined ; for it is that which ie preferred 
after deUberation. For everybody gives up inquiring 
how he shall act when he has traced back the origin 
of hU action to himself and to the dominant part of 
himself, i.e. to the i»art which exercises moral choice 
or purpose. There is an illustration of this principle 
in the ancient polities which Homer' represented, for 
in them the kings promulgated their purjiose, what^ 
ever it might be, to the people. 

But if the object of our moral purpose is that 
which, being in our power, is after deliberation the 
object of our desire, it follows that the moral purpose 
is a dchberative desire of something which is in our 
power ; for we first deliberate upon a thing and, after 
passing judgment upon it, we desire it in accordance 
with our deUberation. 

Let us now leave this rough sketch of the moral 
]iurpose. We have sliown what are the matters with 
which it deals, and that it is directed to the means 
rather than to the eiuU. 

> As tho Ilomoric kiag imniod his d(>crco to the people without 
conmlting them, m the moral purpose dotomiinea mid ileclares 
what a nuu) shall do. 
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We have said that the wish ie directed to the end; 
but there are some people who hold that the eiid ia 
the good, and others that it is what appeai-s to be 
good. If it is said that the object of wiuh ia the 
good, it follows that where a person's moral purpose"' 
or choice is wrong that which he wishea is not in the 
proper sense an object of wish ; for if it is an object of 
wish it will also be a good, but it was perliaps an evil 
If on the other hand, it is said that it is what apjtears 
to be good which is the object of wish, it follows that 
there ia no such thing as a natural object of wish, but 
that it is in every man's case tliat which seems good 
to him. But different, and it may be even opposite 
things, seem good to different people. 

If these conclusions are not satisfactory, it will 
perliaps be best to say that in an absolute or true 
sense it is the good which is the object of wish, but 
that in reference to the individual it ia that which 
appears to be good. Hence it is the true good which 
ia good relatively to the virtuous man, and aomething 
that need not be defined which ia good relatively to 
the vicious man. The case is much tlie same as in 
the body ; when people are in a good state of liealth 
it is things which are truly wholesome that are whole- 
some to them, but when they are in a bad state of 
health it is other things, and so with things that are 
bitter, sweet, hot, heavy, and the rest For tlie 
virtuous man forma a right judgment of particular 
cases, and in every case that which ia true appears 
true to him. For every moral state has its own 
honours and pleasures, nor ia there any point perhaps 
BO distinctive of the virtuous man as his power of 
seeing the truth in all cases, because he is, as it were, 
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the staQtlanl and measure of things. It seems to be 
pleasure which moat frequently deceives people, for 
pleasure appears to be good, although it is not, and 
the result is that they choose what is pleasant as if it 
were good, and avoid jKiin as if it were eviL 

As it ia the end which is the object of wish, and c 
the means to the end which are the objects of de- 
liberation and moral purpose, it followa that such 
actions as are concerned with the means will be 
determined by moral purpose iind will be voluntary. 
But it is with the means tliat the activities of the 
virtues are concerned. 

Virtue and vice are both alike in our own power ; v 
for where it is in our power to act, it is also in our " 
power to refrain from acting, and where it is in our 
power to refrain from acting, it is also in our power 
to act. Hence if it is in our power to act when action 
is noble, it will also be in our power to refrain from 
acting when inaction is shameful, and if it ia in our 
I»ower to refrain from acting when inaction is noble, 
it will also be in our power to act when action is 
shameful. But if it ie in our power to do, and likewise 
not to do, what is noble and shameful, and if so to 
act or not to act is as we have seen to be good or bad, 
it followa that it ia in our power to be Tirtuoua or 
ncious. The saying 

"None would be wicked, none would not be bleued'," 
seems to be partly felse and partly true ; for wiiiio 
nobody is blessed against liis will, vice is voluntary. 

If this is not the case, it ia necessary to dispute 

' The liue is of unkuovrii uutliorship. 
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the statements wliich liave just been made and to say 
that a man in not the author or father of hia actions 
in tlie same sense as he is of his family. But if 
these statements appear to be true and we cannot 
refer our actions to any other original sources than 
sueh as lie in our own power, then whatever it is 
that has its sources in us must itself be in our own 
power and must be volunfaiy. This view seems to be 
supported by the testimony both of private individuals 
and of legislators themselves ; for legislators punish 
and chastise evil-doers, unless the evil be done under 
compulsion or from ignorance for which its authors 
are not responsible; but tliey pay honour to people 
who perform noble actions, tlieir object being to 
discourage the one class of actions and to stimulate 
the others. Yet nobody stimulates us to do such 
thiugs as are not in our own power or voluntary. It 
would be iLseless, cg^ to persuade us not to get hot, 
or to feel pain or hunger, or anything of the kind, as 
we should experience these sensations all the same. / 
say "ignoraticefor which aperson is not responsible," 
as we punish a person for mere ignorance, if it seems 
that he is responsible for it. Thus the punishments 
inSicted on drunken people who commit a crime are 
double', as the origin of the crime lies in the person 
himself, for it was in his power not to get drunk, and 
the drunkenness was the cause of his ignorance. 

Again, we punish people who are ignorant of any 
legal point, if they ought to know it, and could easily 




' Such was the effect of a. Itkw of Pittacus to wliicli Aristotle 
refera in the PoUtici, ii. ch. 12, p. 1274Buqr 
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know it Similarly in other cases we punish people, 
whenever it Beeina that their ignorance was due to 
careleeeiiese ; for they had it in their power not to be 
ignorant, as they might have taken the trouble to 
inform tliemselves. It will perhaps be argue<l that a 
person is of such a character that he cannot take tlie 
trouble ; but the answer is that people are themeelves 
respouHible for having acquired such a character by 
their dissolute life, and for being unjust or licentious, 
as their injustice is the consequence of doing wrong, 
and their licentiousness of spending their time in 
drinking and other such things. For a [Hirson's 
character depends upon the way in which he exer- 
cises his powers. The case of people who practjae 
with a view to any competition or action is a proof of 
this law ; for tliey are never weary of exercising. 

Now a person must be utterly senseless, if he doe8 
not know that moral states are formed by the exerdee 
of the powers in one way or another. Again, H'is 
irrational to assert that one who acts unjustly does 
not wish to be unjust, or that one who acts licentiously 
does not wish to lie licentious. If a person, not acting 
in ignorance, commits such actions as will make him 
unjust, he will be voluntarily unjust But it does not 
follow that, if he wishes, he will cease to be unjust 
and will l>e just any more than it follows that a sick 
man, //" he wukes, will be well. It may happen that 
he is voluntarily ill through living an incontinent life, 
and disobeying his doctors. If so, it was once in his 
power not to be ill; but, as he has thrown the 
opportunity away, it is no longer in hia power. 
Similarly, when a man Iibb thrown a stone, it is no 
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longer possible for him to recall it ; still for all that 
it was iu hia power to throw or fling it, as the 
original act was in his power. So too tlie unjnst or 
liceiitiouB person had it in hia power in the first 
instance not to become such, and therefore he is 
voluntarily unjust or licentious; but when he liaa 
become such, it is no longer in his power not to lie 
unjust or licentious. 

But not only are the vices of the soul voluntary, 
the victffl of the body are also voluntary iu some cases, 
and in these cases are censured. For while nobody 
censures people who are bom ugly, we censure people 
whose ugliness arises from negligence and want of 
exercisa It is the same with bodily infirmities and 
defects; nobody would find fault with a person who 
is born blind or whose blindness is the result of 
illness or of a blow; he would rather be an object 
of pity ; but if his blindness were the result of intem- 
perance or licentiousness of any kind, he would be 
universally censured. 

Such bodily vices then as depend on ourselves are 
subjects of censure, and such as do not depend ou 
ourselves are not But if so, it follows that other than 
bodily vices, if they are objects of censure, must 
depend on ourselves. 

It may be said however that we all aspire after 
what appears to be good, only we are not masters of 
the appearance. But the appearance which the end 
takes in the eyes of each of us depends upon his 
character. If each of us then is in a certain sense 
responsible for his moral state, he will be himself iu a 
certain sense responsible for the appearance ; but, if 
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not, nobody will be reaponaible for hia own evil doing, 
everybody will act as he does from ignorance of the 
end and under the impression that this will be the 
means of gaining the supreme good', the aspiration 
after the true end will not be a matter of our owe 
choice, and it will be necessary for a man to be bom 
with a sort of moral vision, enabling him to form a 
noble judgment and to choose that which is truly 
good. lie who naturally posijesses tliia noble judg- 
ment will be Nature's noble ; for he will possess the 
greatest and noblest of all gifts, the gift which can 
never be received or learnt from anybody else, but 
must always be kept as Nature herself gave it, and to 
possess thia natural gift in virtue and honour is to 
have a perfect and sincere nobility of natui-e. 

If these cona {derations are true, why should virtue 
be voluntary rather than vice? For both alike, for 
the good and for the evil, the end is apparent and 
ordained by Nature, or in wliatever way it may be, 
and it is to the end that men refer all their actions, 
however they may act. Whether the end then, what- 
ever it be which any individual regards as the end, 
does not so appear to him by nature but depends in 
part on himself, or whether the end is naturally 
ordained, but virtue is voluntary, as the virtuous man 
does voluntarily all that ho does to gain the end, in 
either case vice will be voluntary as much as virtue ; 
for the personality of the bad man is as potent an 
influence as that of the good man in his actions, if not 
in his conception of the end. 

If then, as is generally allowed, the virtues arc 
■ Tti« stop ftft«r 7<rtirAu shoald be & commn. 
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voluntary (for wc are ourselves, in a sense, partly 
responsible for our moral states, and it is because we 
posaesB a certain character that the end which we set 
before ourselves is of a certain kind), it follows that 
our vices too must be voluntary, as what is true of 
I one is equally true of the other. 
Chap.tiii We have now described in outline the nature of 
the virtues generally. We have shown tliat tlicy are 
meana between two vicra and that they are moral 
states. We have explained what are the causes pro- 
ducing them and that they naturally issue in the 
(performance of the actions by which they are pTO- 
duced, that they are in our own power and voluntary, 
and that they are determined by the rule of right 
reason. But actions and moral states are not voluntary 
in the same sense. Fur while we are masters of our 
actions from beginning to end, inasmuch as we know 
the particulars, we are masters only of the beginning 
of our moral states ; we do not perceive the particular 
steps by which tliey advance, as we do not perceive 
the particular steps in diseases. But as it was in our 
Moral power to act in one way or another, our moral states 
voimftary. are Voluntary, 

CuAP. IX. Let us then resume consideration of the several 
^''°ra] virtues and discuss their nature, the subjects with 
Tinueri. wliich they deal and the way in which they deal with 

them. In so doing we shall ascertain their number. 

Courage, We will begin with courage. 

p. 49, It has been already stated in this treatise that 

courage is a mean state in regard to sentiments of 

fear and confidence. It is clear too that the things 

which we fear are fearful; but fearful things may be 
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broadly described oe evil. Hence fear is Bometitne 
defined as an anticipation of evil 

Now, althougli we fear all evil things, e.g. ignominy, 
poverty, disease, friendJessness, and death, they do not 
aU afford scope for a display of couraga There are 
some things which it is right and noble to fear, and 
vhich it ia disgracefiil not to fear, e,g. ignominy ; for 
to fear ignominy is to be virtuous and modest, and 
not to fear it ia to be shameless. A shameless person 
is sometimes called courageous by a figure of speech, 
as he possesses a certain similarity to a courageous 
person ; for the courageous person ia alao feariesa. 

It is wrong perhaps to fear poverty or sickness or 
anything else that is not the consequence of vice or 
of one's own fault. Still fearlessness in regard to 
these things is not necessarily courage, although we 
Bpeak of a person who is fearless in regard to them as 
courageous by analogy ; for there are some people 
who are cowardly in military perils, and yet are 
liberal and confident in throwing money away. On 
the other hand a person is not a coward, if he fears 
insult offered to his children or his wife, or if he fears 
envy or any such thing, nor is he courageous, if he is 
brave in the prospect of a flogging. 

We muat inqinre then what is the character of 
the fearful things in regard to which a courageous 
man exhibits his courage. It may be supposed that 
they will be the worst kind of fearful things ; for 
nolxxiy ia better able to face dangers than the 
courageous nrnn. But nothing is so fearful as death ; 
for death is a limit, and when a man is dead, it 
BeetDB that he ia no more liable to good or evil But 
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it would seem not to be on all occasions that a man 
proves his courage by facing death itself; he docB 
not prove it, e.g. by iacing death at sea or from 
disease. What are these occasions then ? Surely the 
noblest occasions, i.e. such occasions as present them- 
selves in war; for that is the greatest and noblest of 
perils. It is in agreement with this view that special 
honours are paid, alike in free states and in mon- 
archies, to citizens who have died on the field of 
battla 

Strictly speaking then, we may call a person 
courageous, if he is fearless in facing a noble death, 
and in all such sudden emergencies as bring death 
near, and therefore especially in facing the chances of 
war. Still the courageous man is fearless in disease 
and at sea too, although not in the same way as 
seamen ; for while landsmen desi)air of safety and are 
distressed at the prospect of a watery grave, the 
experience which seamen possess makes them san- 
guine. It may be added that people display courage 
on occasions when prowess is possible or death is 
glorious ; but in death at sea or from disease there 
is no room for courage or glory. 

People do not ail feel the same things to be 
fearful. There are indeed things which we regard as 
exceeding the power of human endurance. Such 
things therefore excite fear in every intelligent per- 
but things which do not exceed the power of 
endurance are of various magnitudes and degrees, 
and the same is true of such things as inspire confi- 
dence. The courageous man is imperturbable so iar 
as a man may b& Hence although he will fear such 
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things he will face them in the right manner and in a 
rational spirit for the Bake of what is noble, as this is 
the end of virtue. 

But it is possible to fear these things too much or 
too little, and also to fear the things which are not 
fearful as if they were bo. Miatakes occur because 
the fear is itself wrong, or because it ia wrong in 
manner or time or bo on, and it is the Bame with the 
things which inspire confidence. 

Thus he who faces and fears the right things for 
the right motive and in the right way and at the right 
time, and whose confidence is similarly right, is h 

courageous ; for the courageous man in his emotions H 

and actionH has a sense of fitness and obeys the law H 

of reason. But the end of every activity that a man 
displays is determined by the corresponding moral 
state. To the courageous man courage is noble; 
therefore the end or object of courage is also noble, 
for the character of everything ia determined by its 
end. It is for the sake of what is noble then that the 
courageous man faces and does all that courage de- 
mands. 

In regard to the excesses there is no name for a 
person whose fearlessness is excessive ; it ia one of 
the many qualities which, as has been already p. «e. 
remarked, have no names ; but he would deserve to 
be called insane or insensible if there were nothing 
that he feared, not even an earthquake or a storm at 
sea, as is saiA to be the ciu^e with the Celts. One 
who is excessively confident iit facing fearful things is 
called foolhardy. The foolhardy person may be re- fooi- 
garded as an impostor, and as one who aflects a i-iniino"- 
w. N. E. 6 
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courage that he does not possess. Accordingly he 
wishes to appear to fiice fearful thin^ in the spirit in 
which the courageous man really does face them ; 
therefore he imitates him so far as he safely can. It 
follows that most foolhardy people are cowards at 
heart ; for although they exhibit a foolhardy spirit 
where they safely can, they refuse to face rml terrors. 

Oownrdice, One whose fearfulness is excessive, on the other 
hand, is a coward; for he fears the wrong things and 
fears them in the wrong way, and so on. He is 
deficient too in confidence ; but he reveals his charac- 
ter rather by his excess of fear in the presence of 
pain. Tlie coward is a despondent sort of person, as 
being afraid of everything. It is tlie contrary with 
the courageous person; for it is natural to a confi- 
dent person to be sanguine. Thus the coward, the 
foolhardy person, and tlie courageous person, while 
they have to do with the same things, assume different 
attitudes towards them. For while the two first go 
too far or not far enough, the third holds the inter- 
mediate position, which is right. Also, while the 
foolhardy are precipitate and eager before the hour 
of danger, they fail in its presence, but the courageous 
are keen in action, altliough they are quiet before the 
hour of action arrives. 

iBAf. XI. Courage then, as has been said, is a mean state in 

)f com^. regard to the causes of confidence and fear, in such 
circumstances as have been described ; and it chooses 
action or endures pain because this is the noble 
course or because the opposite course is disgracefuL 

JuioidB. But it is the act, not of a courageous persoTi, but 
rather of a coward, to fly from poverty or love, or 
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anything that is painful, by death. For it ia eflemi- 
nacy to fly from troubles, nor does the suicide face 
death because it is noble, but because it is a refuge 
from evil. 

Such then is, in general terms, the nature of fitoononH 
courage ; biit there are other alleged kinds of cour- ronmge. 
age which may be ranged under five different heads. 

There is first political or civil courage. This ia i. pouticai 
the most nearly ^in to true courage ; for it seems °°°™8e- 
that citizens are induced to face dangers by the 
penalties and censures which tlie laws inflict and by 
the honours which they confer. This is the reason 
why those are apparently the most courageous nations 
in whicli cowards are held in contempt, and courage- 
ous people in honour. Homer represents persona 
of this kind, such as Diomedes and Hector. Thus 
Hector »ays, 

"Poljdamas will be tbe first to lay reproach oo me'," 
and Diomedes, 

"Hector Bhall one da^ say among the Trojans 
'Tjdides bj mine arm'.'" 

This courage bears the closest resemblance to the 
courage which has been already described, as its 
motive is virtue, or in other words a sense of honour, 
and a longing for what is noble, i.e. for distinctioD, 
and an avoidance of reproach as being disgraceftil. 
We may place in the same rank with it the courage of 

' Iliad xat. 100, 

' Iliad vnL U8, 149. The quotation would havo been 
clearer if the concluding words of the second line, ^fto^tinmn 
inrro *^, bad been given. 

6—2 
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people who are compelled by superior authority to act 
in the same way; but they are iuferior, as the motive 
of their conduct is not a sense of honour but fear, 
and an avoidance not of disgrace but of pain. For 
superiors employ compulsion, as when Hector says, 

"The man whom I find crouching far from fight 
Sbnll not avail to oacape the hounds'.'' 

It is the same with commanders who station their 
troops and flog them if they retreat, or who draw 
them up with trench^ or such things at their back' 
These are all eases in which compulsion ia employed; 
but we ought to be courageous uot because courage 
is compulsory, but because it is noble. 

Secondly, it would seem that experience of parti- 
cular things is a sort of courage. Hence it was that 
Socrates himeelf conceived courage to be knowledge. 
The people who possess this experience are different 
in different cases. In war they are the regular 
troops ; for it seems that there are many false alarms 
in war, and regular troops are best able to compre- 
hend such alarms at a glance. The result is that 
they appear to be courageous because other people 
do not understand the nature of such alarms. Then 
their experience makes them most effective in attack 
and in defence, as they understand the use of their 
arms and possess such arms as will be most service- 
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' Iliad ir. 301, 393, iv. 348. In neither passage are the 
words exact!; as here ; bnt in the former they are closely similar, 
although it is Agamemnon who speaka them, and in the Utter 
Hector is the speaker. 

' So as to make escape difficult or impossible. 
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able alike in attack and in defence. Thus in battle 
they are like armed men contending against unarmed, 
and trained athletes against people who hare had no 
special training; for even in athletic competitions it 
is not the most courageous men who are the best 
combatants, but the men who are strongest and whose 
bodies are in the beat physical condition. But regular 
troops turn cowards when the danger ia overpowering 
and they are inferior in number and appointment. 
At such a time they are the first to fly, while the 
citizens remain at their posts and die, as in fact 
happened at the temple of Hermes'. For while the 
citizens look upon flight as disgracefiil, and prefer 
death to such a means of safety, the regulars who 
met the danger in the first instance under the con- 
viction of their own superior strength, as soon as 
they discover the truth, take to fliglit, being more 
a&^d of deatli than of disgrace. But that is not 
the character of true courage. 

Again, a passionate spirit' is sometimes reckoned a. pMdoo, 
as a kind of courage. It is supposed that people who 
under the influence of passion turn like wild beasts 
ui>on those who have wounded them are courageous, 
because courageous people are themselves spirited or 
passionate. For passion is preeminently eager to 

' According to the Scholiast it happened in the sacred WW 
that in an engagement which took place at the 'Epiuiiat the 
CoroDoan citiseiu were killed to a man, bnt their B<eotian 
kaiiUariei, who were regular Boldicrs, fled in a panic. 

' The word fliijioi may mean either " spirit " or " passion," and 
I have tried to preserve the balance of the two meaniugB, 
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encounter perils. Hence Homer Bays, 

"He lent strength to his paasiou'," 
and 

" He ruused his might and passion^" 
iind 

"Fierce might breathed through his nostrils'," 
and 

"His blood boiled*," 
all such being signs which seem to indicate the Btif j 
and impulse of paseion. Now courageous people are 
moved to action by nobleness, although passion co-J 
operates with them ; wild beasts, on the other hand, 1 
are moved by pain, i.e. they are moved by being shoti 
or terrified ; for if they are in a forest or a marsh, ■ 
they do not come near man. They do not deserve to I 
be called courageous because they are goaded by I 
pain and passion to rush upon peril without anyl 
foresight of the diuigers which they incur. For itW 
this were courage, asses themselves would be courage- 1 
oua when they are hungry, as blows cannot drive 
them away from their food. Adulterers too are often 
driven by their lust to do adventurous deeds. But to 

' The neareat paesage is Iliad xvi. 629 ; but jiiyoi; not 
uft'tor, is read there. 

' Apparently Iliad v. 470 ; but the words are wrpvrt fiins 
Kol Svftiu h 

• Apparently Odysiey xxiv, 318, 

dpl/lA IlilrOt TtpoSTinjft. 

It may bo permittod me to observe here how very lax is thi 
idea of a quotation in all ancient literature, sacred and profane. 
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ba goaded by pain or passion into facing i>eril8 is not 
to be courageous. Yet it seeniB that the courage 
arisiug from passion is the most natural kind of 
courage, and that if a right purpose and motive are 
added to it, it becomes true courage. 

Men feel pfiin in anger and pleasure in revenge ; 
but if their motive in fighting ib to gain pleasure and 
escape pain, they are not courageous, however well 
they may fight, as their motive is not nobleness, uor 
their principle reason, but emotion. Still there is a 
certain resemblance between them and courageous 
people. 

Nor again are sanguine people courageous, as it. 
is only their numerous victories over a number of 
enemies that inspire them with confidence in the face 
of danger. Still they resemble courageous people, 
inasmucli as both are confident ; but while the 
confidence of the courageous arises from such causes 
as have been already define<l, that of the sanguine 
arises from a belief in their own superiority, and in 
their probable immunity from suffering'. (It may be 
observed that intoxicated people behave in this sort 
of way, for intoxication renders them sanguine'.) 
But when the result does not correspond with their 
expectation, these people turn tail, whereas a courage- 
ous person, as we know, is one who faces such things 
as inspire and are seen to inspire fear in a man, 
because it ia noble to face them and disgraceful not 
to face them. Hence it seems more courageous to be 
fearless and cool amidst sudden alarms than amid 
Buch m have been foreseen ; for fearlessness of tlie 
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former kind is more the outcome of a moral atate or at 1 
least is leas the outcome of premeditation. For while I 
the resolution to meet such perils as are foreseen I 
may be the result of calculation and reasoning, the I 
resolution to meet sudden perils dependa upon the I 
moral Btate. J 

r- Lastly, peoi)Ie who are ignorant of their dangef I 

appear courageous, nor indeed are they very different M 
^m sanguine people, although they are inferior to ■ 
them, as having no self-esteem. It ia sclf-eateem ■ 
which makes the sanguine hold their ground for ftl 
certain time ; but the ignorant, being the victims offl 
deception, if they discover or suspect that the caae ibI 
not as they supposed, turn to flight, as hap]iened to I 
the Argives' when they fell in with the Lacedae*fl 
monians, whom they took to be Sicyouians. I 

We have now described the character of coura-l 
geous people, and of people who are sometimes* 
thought to be courageous. m 

XII. Although courage is concerned with sentiments ciM 
'°"o confidence and fear, it is not equally concerned with 
re both, but chiefly with the causes of fear. For he 
who is cool in the circumstances, and shows a proper 
spirit on the occasions, which excite fear ia more 
truly courageous than he who shows a proper spirit 
on the occasions which inspire confidence- 
It is endurance of painful things, as has been said, 
that entitles people to be called courageous. Hence 
. it is that courage is painfid, and ia justly a subject of 
praise ; for it is more difficult to endure pains than 
■■ Aristotle probably alludes to the incident related by Xeno- 
phon, Hf.Hsniea, it. cli. 4, g 10, but, if so, tbo defeat of the 
Argivea, aa told by Xenophen, nag not duo to the niistako of 
suppoaiug tho Lacedaemoniaiia to fa 
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to abstaiu from pleasures. At the same time it 
would seem that the end which courage proposes to 
itself is pleasant, but that it is obscured by attendant 
circumstances, as happens also in gymnastic contests. 
For while the end or object which boxers have in 
view, viz. the crown and the honour, is pleasant, the 
blows which they receive, and all their exertions, are 
painful ami grievous to flesh and blood, and, as these 
are numerous, while the object or prize itself is small, 
it appears not to atfbrd any pleasure. 

If then the case in regard to courage is similar 
to this, death and wounds will be painful to the 
courageous man and involuntarj' ; but he will endure 
them because endurance is honourable and avoidance 
disgraceful. Nay, in proportion as he possesses virtue 
in its fulness, and is happy, will be his pain at the 
prospect of death ; for to such an one life is pre- 
eminently valuable, and he will be consciously de- 
prived at death of the greatest blessings. But pain- 
ful as such deprivation is, he is none the less 
courageous, nay perhaps he is even more courageous, 
a& he willingly sacrifices these blessings for noble 
conduct on the field of battle. 

It is not the case then that all the virtues imply a 
pleasurable activity, except in so far as one attains to 
the end. Still, it is true perhaps, after all, that 
people who enjoy a happy life are not such good 
soldiers as people who are less courageous but have 
nothing to lose, as these last are ready to face any 
danger, and will sell their lives for a small sum of 
money. 

This may be taken as a sufficient account of 
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courage ; its nature may be easily comprehended, s 
least iu outline, from what has been said. 
CKip.xrn. We will proceed to consider temperance, as it 
seems tliat courage and temperance are the virtues of 
the irrational parts of human nature. 

We have already said that temperance is a mean 
state in respect of pleasures ; for it is not in the 
same degree or mEmner concerned with pains. 
Pleasure is alao the sphere in which licentiousness 
displays itself. 

Let ua therefore define now the character of these 
pleasures. W^e will accept the distinction which is 
commonly made between bodily and psychical or 
mental pleasures, such as ambition and the love of 
learning ; for he who is ambitious or fond of learning 
takes pleasure in the object of which he is fond, 
although it is not his body which is affected but his 
mind. But where pleasures of this kind are in 
question people are not called either temperate or 
licentious. It is the same with all such other pleasures 
as are not bodily. Tlius people who are fond of 
talking and of telling stories, and who spend their 
days in trifling pursuits we call gossips, but we do 
not call them licentious, nor do we call people licenti- 
ous who feel pain at the loss of mouey or friends. 

Temperance then will apply to bodily pleasures 
only, but not to all even of these. For if people take 
pleasure in gratifications of the sigiit, e.g. in colours, 
forms, and painting, they are not called either 
temperate or Hcentious. Yet it would seem possible 
to take a right pleasure or an excessive or insufficient 
pleasure in these things as veil as in others. It is 
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the same with gratificatioim of the ear. Nobody 
epeake of euch |>eople as take aD excesaire pleasure 
in music or acting as licentious, or of people vho 
take a right pleasure as temperate. Nor again do we 
speak of people who enjoy gratifications of the smell 
aa licentious or temperate, except accidentally. Thus 
we do uot call people licentious if they take pleasure 
in the smell of apples or roses or incense, but rather 
if they take pleasure in the smell of unguents and 
relishes ; for it is iu these that a licentious person 
takes pleasure, as they remind him of the objects of 
his desire. It is true that we may see other people, 
when they are hungry, taking pleasure in the smell of 
food ; but it is only a licentious person who habitu- 
ally takes pleasure in such things, as they are the 
objects of his desire. 

The lower animals again, are not, in general, 
capable of the pleasures of these senses, except 
accidentally. Dogs, e.g. do not take pleasure in 
scenting hares' flesh but only in eating it, although 
the smell gives them the sensation of eating. Again, 
a lion takes pleasure not in hearing an ox's lowing*, 
but in devouring the ox, although, as it is the lowing 
by which he perceived that the ox is near, he appears 
to take pleasure in the lowing. Similarly it is not 
the sight or (Uscovery of a stag or wild goat that givea 
him ]>leasure, but the prospect of a meal. 

Temperance and licentiousness then have to do Licentions- 

with pleasures of such a kind as the lower animals 

generally are capable of, and it is hence that these 

pleasures appear slavish and brutish. They are the 

' <Por^ ia a miEprint for ipar^. 
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pleasures of the touch and the taste. It appears that 
the taste comes little, if at all, into question ; for it ia 
the taate which judges of flavours, as when people 
test wines or season dighes, but it is in no sense this 
judgment of flavours which gives pleasure, at least to 
such people as are licentious, but rather the actual 
enjoyment of them, and the medium of enjoyment is 
invariably the sense of touch, whether in meats or in 
drinks or in what are called the pleasures of love. 
This was the reason why a certain gourmand prayed 
that his throat might become longer than a crane's, 
showing tliat his pleasure was derived from the 
sense of touch. Thus the sense of which incontinence 
is predieable is the most universal of the senses. It 
would seem too IJiat incontinence is justly censurable, 
as it is a characteristic not of our human, but of our 
animal, nature. To take delight and supreme satis- 
faction in such things is brutish ; for the most liberal 
or refined of tlie pleasures of the touch, such as the 
pleasures of rubbing and of taking a hot bath in the 
gymnasium, are denied to the profligate, as the sense 
of touch which an incontinent man cultivates belongs, 
not to the whole body, but only to certain parts of it. 
It seems that some desires are univei'sal and others 
are individual and acquired. Thus the desire of food 
■ is a natural desire. Everybody who feels want desires 
meat or drink or perhaps both. A young man, too, in 
the prime of life, says Homer', desires the love of a 
woman. But it is not equally true that everybody 
desires a particular form of gratification, or the same 

' The reference Heeraa to be to Iliad ksiv. 129, the words 
addre&Bed bj Thetia to AchUIes. 
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forms. Hence the particular degire is peculiar to our- 
selves or individual, Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing natural in it ; for although different people are 
pleased by different things, yet there are some things 
which are pleasanter to all people than others. 

Now in respect of such desires as are natural 
there are but few people who make a mistake, and 
their mistake is always on one side, viz, that ' of 
excess. For to eat or drink anything to the point of 
surfeit is to exceed the natural limit of quantity, as 
the natural desire does not go beyond the satisfaction 
of our want. Accordingly such persons are called 
gluttons because they go beyond what is right in 
satisfying their want. It is only exceedingly slavish 
people who behave in this way. 

In regard to such pleasures as are individual there 
are many people who go wrong, and they go wrong 
in many different ways. For if people are said to be 
unduly fond of particular things, either as taking 
pleasure in wrong things or as taking more pleasure 
than ordinary people' or as taking pleasure in a 
wrong way, the excess of which the licentious are 
guilty may assume all these forms. For they take 
pleasure in some things which are detestable and 
therefore wrong, and if these are things in which it is 
right to take pleasure ; they take a greater pleasure 
in them than is right or than most jieople take*. 

It is clear then that excess in respect of pleasures 
is licentiousness, and that it properly is a subject of 

' Tlio uc Dia; probablj' be retained, but the text ahnuld be 
i} riji ^aXXoH 17 ail dI froXXoi', witbout the comma after fiaXXw. 
* Umitting the comma after btX. 
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ceueure. But in respect of pains tliere ie this 
difference between temperance and coiu-age. A 
person is not called temperate if he bears pains 
bravely, and incontinent if he doea not ; but the 
incontinent person is so called because he feels more 
pain than is riglit at not obtaining pleasures, hia 
pleasure being the cause of his pain, and the tempe- 
rate man is so called because he is not pained at the 
absence of pleasure and at his abstinence from it. 
Chap. XIV. The liceutious man then desires all pleasures, or the 
greatest pleasures, and is led by his desire to prefer 
these to anything else. He feels a double pain 
therefore, viz, the pain of failing to obtain them and 
the pain of desiring them, as all desire is attended by 
pain. Yet it seems paradoxical to assert that his 
pleasure is the cause of his pain. 

We never find people whose love of pleasures is 
deficient and whose delight in them is less than it 
ought to be. Such insensibility to pleasures is not 
human ; for even the lower animals distinguish 
different kinds of food, liking some and disliking 
others. A being who should not take pleasure in 
anything, nor make any difference between one thing 
and another, would be fiir from beiug a man. But 
there is no name for such a being, as he never exists. 
Character The temperate man holds a mean position in 
j^s respect of pleasures. He takes no pleasure in the 
' — things in which the licentious roan takes most pleasure; 

he rather dislikes them; nor does he take pleasure 
at all in wrong things nor an excessive pleasure in 
anything that is pleasant, nor is he pained at the 
absence of such things, nor doea he de«ire them, 
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except perhaps in moderation, nor does he desire 
them more than in right, or at the wrong time, and so 
on. But he will be eager in a moderate and right 
spirit for all Buch things an are pleasant and at the 
same time conducive to health or to a sound bodily 
condition, and for all other pleasures, so long as they 
are not prejudicial to these or inconsistent with noble 
conduct or extravagant beyond his means. For uideas 
& person limits himself in this way, he affects such 
pleasure more than is right, whereas the temperate 
mau follows the guidance of right reason. 

Licentiousness seems to hiive more the character 
of voluntary action than cowardice, as the former is 
due to pleasure, and the latter to pain ; and whereas 
pleasure is something that we choose, pain is some- 
thing that we avoid. Also, while pain distracts and 
destroys the nature of one who suffers it, pleasure 
has no such effect, but rather leaves the will free. 
Hence licentiousness deaervea more severe reproach 
than cowardice ; for it is easier to train oneself to 
meet its temptations as they frequently occur in liffe, 
nor does the training involve any danger, whereas the 
contrary is the case in meeting alarms. 

It would seem too that cowardice as a moral state 
is not voluntary in the same degree as particular acts 
of cowardice. For cowardice in itself is painless, but 
particular acts of cowardice occur because people are 
so utterly driven out of their wits by pain that they 
throw away their arms and disgrace themselves 
generally, and this is the reason why such acts have 
the appearance of being compulsory. In the case of 
the licentious man on the other hand, the particular 
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acta are voluntary, as he eagerly desires them, but ' 
licentiousDeBS as a whole is not 8o voluntary, as 
nobody deeires to be licentious. 

We apply the term " licentiousness " (d«o\o(rta), 
to the faults of children as well as to those of grown- 
up people, as there is a certain similarity between 1 
them. It does not matter to my present purpose J 
which of the two kinds of faults is named after the I 
other ; but it is clear that the later is named aftw ] 
the earlier'. 

The metaphor' (in the word aKoKauia) is not, it 1 
seems, a bad one. For that wliich ia i>rone to dia- I 
gracefiil things, and capable of rapid growth, stands I 
in need of pruning or chastisement {iceicoXda-dai. Bet), f 
but such proneness and such growth are preeminently ' 
characteristic of desire or of childhood ; for children, 
like licentious people, live by desire and not by 
reason, and the longing for pleasure is nowhere so 
strong as in them. If then this disposition is not 
obedient and subject to authority, it will greatly 
develope. For the longing for pleasure which a 
foolish person has is insatiable and universal, and the 
active exercise of the desire augments its native 
strength, until the desires, if they are strong or 
vehement, actually expel the reasoning power. Tliey 
ought therefore to be moderate and few, and in no 
way contrary to reason. But we speak of such a 

' If the word " licentious " were used of a child in English, it 
would, I think, be used with a, certain reservation. 

* The obgervation, which cannot be translated into English, 
depends upon the etjmologicaJ connexion between ixo^airia 
"licenliousDesa" and xoAao-ic "chastisement" 
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diepoeition as obetltent and chastened ; for as a child 
ought to live according to the direction of his tutor' 
BO ougiit the concupiscent element in man to live 
according to the reason. In the temperate man then 
the concupiscent element ought to live in harmony 
with the reason, as nobleness is the object of them 
both, and the temperate man desires what is right, 
and desires it in the right way, and at the right time, 
ie. according to the law of reason. We may now 
bring our discussion of temperance to a close. 

' It will be onderatood that the itaihayijr^as was Dot so mnch n 
"tutor" in the modem senge u the coofideatkl sorvant who took 
chuge of ft child. 
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ca*r. 1. The next virtue to be coneidered is liberality. Liber-1 
' ' ^' ality Beema to be a mean state in regard to property. ■ 
For the liberal man wins praise, not in war, nor in 

I the same sphere as the temperate man, nor again in 

respect of his judgments, but in regard to the giving 
and taking of property and i)articularly in giving it. 
By property we understand all such things as have 
their value measured by money. Prodigality and 
illiberality are excesses and deficiencies in regard to 
property. We invariably apply the term "illiber- 
ality" to people whose hearts are set more than is 
right upon property, but we sometimes employ the 
term "prodigaHty" in a complex sense, speaking of 
people who are incontinent and who spend money 
in licentious living as "prodigals." Prodigals there- 
fore are held to be utterly worthless people as com- 
bining in themselves a number of vices. But this is 
not a proper application of the term " prodigal," it 
strictly means a person who has one particular vice, 
viz. that of wasting his substance, for a prodigal* is 

' The itatement that the prodigal (atrarot) ruins himself 
depends upon the derivation QtSirarot from d, miCtu: 
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one who is mining lUmself, and to waste one's 8ub- 
Btance eoems in a way to be ruining oneself, as this ifl 
the only meana of life. It is in thia sense then that 
we understand the term "prodigality," 

Things which admit of use' may be used either 
well or badly. But riches are a useful tiling. Again, 
the person who makea the best use of anything is the 
person who jwssesses the virtue appropriate to that 
thing. Accordingly he will make the best use of 
nchea who possesses the virtue which is appropriate 
to property, Le. the liberal man. Further it seems 
that the use of property consists in spending and 
giving ; the taking and keeping of property should 
rather be described as acquisition. Hence it is more 
truly distinctive of the liberal man to give to the 
right people than to take from the right quarter and 
not to take from the wrong quarter. For it is more 
truly distinctive of virtue to be the author than to be 
the recipient of benefactions, and to do what is noble 
than to abstain from doing wliat is shameful. But it 
is clear that, while giving implies doing well and 
acting nobly, taking implies only being well treated 
or not behaving in a shameful manner. Gratitude 
too is the due of one who gives, not of one who does 
Dot take, and praise is his duo in a higlier degree. 
Also, it is easier to abstain from taking than to give, 
lor people are less ready to throw away what is their 
own than to abetaia from t-iking what belongs to 
somebody else. Again, jwople who give arc called 



' xp*'<*< XP'!"^'' XPi'^'F""' XP'Ff'"') I*" words occurring in tliia 
puMge^ m «t7iiioli]gicaU]r connected. 
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liberal, people who abstain from taking are not 
praised for libemlity ao much as for justice, but 
people wlio take are not praiaed at all. Of all virtu- 
ous people none are bo much beloved as the liberal ; 
for they are beneiactora, and their benefaction consists 
in their giving. 

Virtuous actions are noble and have a noble 
motive. The liberal man, being virtuous, then will 
give from a noble motive and in a right spirit ; for he 
will give the right amount, and will give it to the 
right persona and at the right time, and will satisfy all 
the other conditions of right giving. He will do all 
this too with pleasure or without pain ; for a virtuous 
action is pleasant or painless, and it is certainly any- 
thing but painful. But he who gives to the wrong 
people, or who gives not from a noble motive but for 
some other canae, will not be called liberal, but by some 
otlier name ; nor will he be so called, if giving is pain- 
fid to him, as in that case he would prefer the wealth to 
the noble action, and thia preference is illiberal. Nor 
will the liberal man take from wrong sources ; for 
such taking, again, is unlike the character of one who 
is no admirer of property. Nor, again, will he Ije 
inclined to ask favours ; for one who ia in the habit of 
conferring benefita will not be ready at any moment 
to receive them. When he does take, it will be from 
right Bourcea, e.g. from his own possessions, and he 
will take not as if taking were noble, but because it is 
necessary, if he is to have the means of giving. He 
will not neglect his own property since he wishes to 
employ it in relieving other people. He will refrain 
from giving indiscriminately that he may have the 
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meaiis of giving to the right people, and at the times 
and in the places where giving is noble, 

If a man is excessively liberal, he will actually go 
too far in his giving, the result being that he will 
reserve too little for himself; for disregard of self 
is a characteristic of liberality. But in estimating 
liberality we must take account of a person's fortune ; 
for liberality consists, not in the amount of the 
money given, but in the moral state of the giver', 
and the moral state proportions the gift to the 
fortune of the giver. It is quite possible then that 
one who gives less than another may be more liberal, 
if his means are smaller. It seems that people who 
have not ma<le their own fortune, but have inherited 
it, are more liberal, as they have never known what 
want is, and people are always fondest of their own 
productions, eg. parents of their children, and poeta 
of their poems. 

It is difficult for a liberal man to be rich, as he is 
not fond of getting or of saving money, but rather of 
spending it, and values wealth not for its own sake, 
but as affording an opportunity of giving. Hence it 
is a reproach often levelled against fortune that the 
people who deserve riches most have often the least 
But the fact is easily explained ; for it is impossible 
to have wealtli or anything else without taking the 
trouble to have it. At the same time the liberal man 
will not give to the wrong people, or on any wrong 
occasion, and so on ; for to do so would be to cease 
to act in a liberal spirit, and if he were to spend 

' As in the parable or the widow's two tultw. 
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money upon these objects, he would not have the j 
iDeanB of epending it upon the right objecta. For tho j 
liberal man, as has been Baid, is one who spends ia J 
proportion to his substance, and who spends upon I 
the right objeets. But one who spends in excess of I 
his fortune is a prodigal Hence it is that we do not | 
call despots prodigals, as it does not seem easy for j 
them to exceed the amount of their property by their J 
gifts and expenses. 

As liberality is a mean state in regard to thai 
giving and taking of property, the liberal man will 1 
both give and spend on the right objects and to the 
right amount, wliether in small matters or in great^ 
and will feel pleasure in doing so. Ue will also take 
from the right sources and to the right amount For 
as the virtue is a mean state in regard both to giring 
and to taking, he will do both in the right manner. 
For honourable taking is consistent with honourable 
giving ; but such taking as is not honourable is 
incompatible with it. Thus the giving and taking 
which are consistent are found to exist together in 
the same person, but the giving and taking which are 
incompatible are clearly not so foimd. 

If it happens that the liberal man spends more or 
less than is right and noble, he will feel pain, but it 
will be a moderate and right pain ; for virtue 
naturally feels pleasure and pain on tlie right occa- 
sions and in the right manner. 

Again, the liberal man is easy to deal with in 
money matters. He is one who can easily be cheated, 
as he does not care for money, and is more distressed 
at not having spent what is right than pained at 
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having spent what is not right ; in fact he is a person 
who does not approve of Simonides'. 

The prodigal on the other hand goes wrong in Coat. in. 
these respects as iu others ; for he does not feel !^ 
pleasure or pain at the right causes or in the right 
manner, as we shall see more clearly whea we 
proceed. 

We have said that prodigality and illiberality are 
excesses and deficiencies, and that they are so in two 
respects, viz. in giving and taking, for we reckon 
spendiag as a form of giving. Prodigality then 
exceeds in giving and not taking, but is deficient in 
taking. Illiberality is deficient in giving and exceeds 
in taking, but is deficient and exceeds in giving and 
taking on a small scale. 

Now the two characteristics of prodigality viz. 
giving and not faking, are seldom combined in the 
same person. It is not easy for a person, if he has no 
source of revenue, to give to everybody ; for private 
persons, if they give in tliis way, soon find that their 
property runs short, and it is private persons who 
are commoidy called prodigals. A prodigal of this 
kind however, if he existed, would seem to be tar 
superior to an illiberal person ; for his faults are 
easily cured by age and lack of property, and he is 
capable of attaining to the mean or intermediate 
state. In fact he possesses the characteristics of a 
liberal man, aa he gives and does not take, althoogb 



> There are Bereral dicta of Simonides, gacb as thow which 
Sir A. Oraot qiiotoa, ahowing his appreciation of wealth. Cp. 
Rhdorie u. ch. 16, p. 1391 A,.,, 
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in neither respect is hie action right or good. If he 
were to be trained aright or otherwise reformed, he 
would be liberal ; for then he would give to the right j 
people, aDd would not take from the wrong sources. 
It Beems then that his character is not a bad one ; for ' 
it is not a vicious or ignoble nature, but a foolish one, 
which exceeds in giving and in abstinence from taking. 
A prodigal of this kind seems to be far superior to an 
illiberal person, not only for the reasons which have 
been given but because the former does good to many 
people while the latter does good to nobody, not even 
to himself. But most prodigals, as has been said, not 
only give to the wrong people but take from the 
wrong sources, and are so far illiberal They become 
grasping because they are eager to spend, and are 
not able to do so easily, as their means soon run 
short ; they are therefore obliged to get the means 
from other sources. At the same time as nobleness 
is a matter of indifference to them, they are reckless 
and indiscriminate in their taking ; for they are eager 
to give but they do not care at all how they give or 
how they get the means of giving. The result is that 
their very gifts are not liberal, as they are not noble 
in themselves or in their object or made in the right 
manner. These prodigals sometimes enrich people 
who ought to be poor, and, while they will not give a 
penny to persons of respectable character, they heap 
presents upon their flatterers or the ministers of their 
various pleasures. Thus they are generally licentious ; 
for as they are fond of spending, they squander 
money on licentious living among other things, and 
aa nobleness is not the rule of their lives, they sink 
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into being mere pleasure seekers. A prodigal then, 
if left destitute of guidance, commits these vagaries, 
but by careful training he may come to the mean or 
right state of life. 

lUiberality on the other hand is inciu^ble ; for it nsber- 
seems that old age and impotence of any kind makes 
men illiberal. Also it runs in human nature more 
than prodigality ; for most people are fonder of 
money than of giving money away. It is of wide 
extent too, and assumes numerous forms ; there seem 
to be many aspects of illiberality. For as it consists 
in two things, viz. deficiency of giving and excess of 
taking, it is not always found in its entirety. It 
sometimes happens that the two parts are separated, 
and while some i>eopIe go too far in taking, others do 
not go far enough in giving. The people who are 
described by such names as "niggards," "misers," 
and "curmudgeons," are all deficient in giving, but 
they do not covet or wish to take other people's 
property. They are influenced in some cases by a 
sense of equity, and a desire of avoiding disgrace ; 
for there are some people who seem, or pretend, to 
hoard their money with the view of securing them- 
selves against ever being compelled to do what is 
disgraceful. This is the class of skiuflintB, and all 
such people wliose names are derived from an exces- 
sive unwillingness to give to anybody. Others again 
are induced to abstain from taking other people's 
property by fear, feeling that it is difficult for them 
to take other people's projwrty without having their 
own property taken by other jieople ; hence they 
choose neither to take nor to give. Others again go 
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too far in taking by taking anytliing from anybody, 
e.g. Buch people as pursue illiberal' or degraded 
occupations, keepers of brottiels and the like, and 
usnrers who lend small sums of money at extortionate 
rates of interest All these are people who take 
money from wrong sources, and take more than is 
right It appears that a sordid love of gaiu is the 
common characteristic of them all, as they all con- 
sent to bear an evil name for the sake of gain, and 
this a trifling gain ; for if people take large sums 
from improper sources or of an improper kind, we do 
not call them illiberal. Thus wo do not so speak of 
despots when they sack cities and plunder temples ; 
we rather speak of them as wicked, impious, and 
unjust But cardsliarpers, cutpurses' and robbers 
are illiberal people, as making gaiu by sordid or 
disgraceful means ; for it is the love of gain which 
makes both cardsharpers and robbers ply tlieir busi- 
ness and consent to bear an evil name. It is for 
profit tliat robbers fiice the greatest dangers, and 
cardsharpers make gain from their friends, to whom 
they ought to give. Both classes, as wishing to make 
gain from improper sources, may be said to have a 
sordid or disgraceful love of gaiu, and all such forms 
of taking are illiberal. 

It is reasonable to regard illiberality as the oppo- 
site of liberality ; for it is a greater evil than 

' The Greek word (XnApor, like the Engliah " liberal," may 
niean either "generous" or "honourable," and Aristotle hardly 
seeniB to be aware that he conges the nieanings. 

' The Greek word means one who steals the clothes of some- 
body while he is bathing. 
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prodigality, and men are more likely to err on the 
Bide of illiberality than in the direction of prodigality 
aa we hare described it. This must sufEce then, as 
our account of libenJity and of the vices which are 
opposed to it 

It would seem natural to discuss magnificence Chap. iv. 
next, as magnificence' seems also to be a virtue oJice!^" 
vhich has to do with property. But it does not 
extend, like liberality, to all the uses of property ; it 
touches only such as involve a large expenditure, and 
here it exceeds liberality in scale ; for as the name* 
itaelf suggests, magnificence is suitable expenditure 
upon a great scale. But the greatness ia relative to 
the occasion ; for a person who fits out a trireme 
does not incur the same ex{>ense as one who is the 
head of a sacred legation. ^Vhat is suitable then is 
relative to the person, occasion and circumstances. 
If a person spends money duly upon small or un- 
importaut occasions, if he can say, e.g. in the poet's 
ifforde, 

"Oft to a vagrant gave I',' 
he is not called magnificent, but only if he makes 
such an expenditure upou great occasions; for al- 
though the magnificent person is liberal, it does not 
follow that the liberal person is magnificent 

The deficiency of such a moral state is called MewmeM. 
meanness ; its excess vulgarity, bad taste, and the "^ ^' 
like, implying not so much an excessive expenditure 

' Rending auTq. 

> Odyneg xvit. 420. It la Odf Bseui irho apeaka. 
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on right circumstancea as an oatentatioua expenditure 
on wrong occasions and in a wrong manner. But of 
thia we will apeak later. 

The magnificent man is like a connoisseur in art ; 
he has the faculty of perceiving what is suitable, and 
of spending large sums of money with good taste. 
For as we said at the outset, a moral state ia deter- 
mined by its activities and its objects. The expenses 
of the magnificent man then are large and suitable' ; 
so too are his results ; for this is the only way in 
which a large expenditure can at the aame time be 
suitable to its result. It follows that the result ought 
to be worthy of the expenditure, and the expenditure 
worthy of the result, or of an even greater result. 
The motive of the magnificent man in incurring this 
expense will be nobleness ; for nobleness is a charac- 
teriatic of all the virtues, lie will apend hia money 
too in a cheerful and lavish spirit, as a minute 
calculation of expense is a mark of meanness. He 
will consider how a work can be made most beautiful 
and most suitable, rather than how much it will cost, 
and how it can be done in the cheapest way. The 
magnificent man will necessarily be liberal as well ; 
for the liberal man too will spend the right amount 
of money and will apend it in the right manner, 
But here tlie greatness, i.e. the great scale, of the 
magnificent man, will appear, although liberality has 
the same field as magnificence ; with equal expendi- 
ture he will make the result more magnificent For 
the virtue or excellence of a poaseasion is not the 

' Again the ai^meut turns upon the etymological iimaniiig 

of luyaktnrpiTitia, 
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^V same as that of a result or a work of art; for it ia the 
H possession which is worth most that is the greatest prize 
^P or honour, as e.g. gold, but a work of art is prized 
H for its greatuess and nobleness. For the contempla- 
^M tion of such a work excites admiration, and what is 
^1 ma^ificeiit is always admirable. In a word, m^nifi- 
^M cence is excellence of work on a great scale. 
H There is a kind of expenditure which we call Chap. t. 

^ honourable, such as expenditure upon the Gods, votive ^f"!!.^!!^' 
oflFerings, temples, and sacrifices, and similarly all cenc«. 
that appertains to diviue worship, or upon the fevourite 
objects of patriotic rivalry, as when people consider it 
their duty to supply a chorus or fit out a tiireme or 
even to give a public dinner in a handsome style. 

But in all these matters, as has beeu said, there p. loi. 
must be a regard paid to the agent and his resources. 
The expenditure ought to be worthy of him and his 

I resources, and to be suitable not only to the result 
but to its author. It follows that a poor man cannot 
be magnificent, as he does not possess the means of 
spending large sums of money suitably. He is foolish 
if he makes the attempt, as his expenditure will be 
neither proportionate to his means nor proper in 
itself, but unless a thing is done in a right way, it 
cannot be virtuous. But ma^ificence is suitable to 
people who are in possession of the necessary means, 
whether they have acquired them by their own efforts 
or have inherited them from their ancestors or 
connexions, and to persons of rank and reputation 
and the like, as all these advantages confer importance 
and dignity. 

Such may be said to be, in general, the character 
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of tlie magnificent man, and such, as has been said, 
the expenditure in which his magnificence displays 
itself ; for this ia the greatest and most honourable 
kind of exjienditure. It displays itself also on such 
private occasions as occur once in a lifetime, e.g. 
marriage and the like, or on any occasion of peculiar 
interest to the state or the upper classes, or in 
receiving foreigners and taking leave of them or in 
making an interchange of presents ; for the magni- 
ficent man spends money not on himself but upon 
public objects, and gifts have a certain similarity 
to religious offerings. Again, a magnificent man wiU 
erect a house iu a manner suibible to his wealth ; 
fi)r even a private house may be an ornament to the 
city. He will prefer to spend his money upon such 
works as are permanent, for none are so noble as 
these, and in all these cases he will observe the law 
of propriety ; for the same things are not appropriate 
to gods and to men, or in building a temple and in 
making a tomb. In his expenditure too, everything 
will be great of its kind ; there is nothing so mag- 
nificent as great expenditure on a great occasion, but, 
wken that is impoasiMe, the next thing is such great- 
ness as the particular occasion allows. 

There is a difference between greatness in the 
result and greatness in the expenditure. Thus the 
most beautiful of balls or bottles has a certain 
magnificence as a present for a child, although its 
price is trifling and paltry. It is characteristic then 
of the magnificent man, whatever be the class of work 
that he produces, to produce it in a magnificent way ; 
for the result so produced cannot easily be surpassed, 
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and it is proportionate to the expenditure made 
upon it. 

Sach then being the character of the magnificent <'h*p- ^^ 
man, the man who is guilty of excess, or the vulgar ^""B^'y- 
man, exceeds in spending more than is right, as lias 
been said ; for he spends large sums upon trifles and 
makes a display which is offensive to good taste, as 
e.g. by entertaining members of his club at a break- 
feet which is as sumptuous as a wedding-breakfast, 
or if he provides a comic chorus, by brining the 
members of it on to the stage in purple dresses, after 
the manner of the Megarians. And all this he will 
do, not from a noble motive, but merely to exhibit his 
wealth, and because he thinks that it will win him 
Hdmiration. ^Vhere he ought to spend a great deal, 
he will spend little, and where he ought to spend 
little, he will spend a great deal 

The mean man, on the other hand, will be deficient Meanness. 
on all occasions, and after an enormous expenditure, 
will ruin the beauty of his work for a trifle, never 
doing anything without hesitating about it, and con- 
Bidering how he can reduce his expenditure to a 
mininmm, and grieving over it and always imagining 
he is doing things on a larger scale than is necessary. 

Thus these moral states, viz. vidgarittf and mean- 
ness, are vices, although they do not bring reproach 
upon us, as they are not iqjurious to others nor 
particularly indecorous. 

Uighmindedness', as its very name suggests, chap. vn. 

' One cauDot help regretting that " magnanimit;," which is edueBs. 
the prwUe EngliBli equiralent of lityaKoi^x^'^ ^^* ("""^ ^7 
naage U) bear a limited senBe, 
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seems to be occupied with high things. Let us begiu 
then by asccrtaiiUQg the cliaracter of those things. It 
makes no difference whether we consider tlie moral 
slate or the person iu whom the moi-al state is seen. 

A higliminded person seems to be one who re- 
gards himself as worthy of high things, and who is 
worthy of them. For he who does so without being 
wortliy is foolish, and no virtuous person is foolish or 
absurd. 

Such then is the higliminded person. One who is 
worthy of small things, and who regards himself as 
worthy of them, is temperate or sensibh, but he is 
not highminded ; for highmindedness can only exist 
on a large scale as beauty can only exist in a tali 
person. Small people may be elegant and well pro- 
portioned, but not beautiful. 

He wlio regards himself as worthy of high things 
and is unworthy of them is conceited, although it is 
not everj-one who takes an exaggerated view of his 
own worth that is a conceited person. 

He who takes too low a view of his own worth is 
mean-nunded', whether it be higli things, or moderate, 
or even small things that he is worthy of, so long as 
he underrates his deserts. Tliis would seem to be 
especially a fault in one wlio is worthy of high 
things ; for what would he do, it may be asked, if his 
deserts were less than they are? 

The highminded man, while he holds an extreme 
position by the greatness of his deserts, holds an 

' It would be deairable to use "lowmindednesa" as the 
opposite of " highmindcdDesB," but the word has received au 
inappropriate shade of mettuiDg, 
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intermediate or mean position by the propriety of his 
conduct, an he estimateB his own deserts aright, while 
othera rate their deserts too high or too low. 

But if then he regards tumsclf as worthy of high 
things, and is worthy of them, and especially if he is 
worthy of the Iiighest things, there will be one 
particular object of his interest Desert is a term 
used in reference to external goods, but we sliould 
naturally esteem that to be the greatest of external 
goods which we attribute to the gods, or which 
persons of high reputation most desire, or which is 
the prize awarded to the noblest actions. But honour 
answers to this description, as being the highest of 
external goods. 

The higbminded man, then, bears himself in a 
right spirit towards honours and dishonours. It 
needs no proof tliat highminded people are concerned 
with honour ; for it is honour more than anything else 
of which the great regard themseWes, and deservedly 
regard themselves, as worthy. The mean-minded man Mean- 
underestimates himself both in respect of his own a^' 
deserts and in comi>arison with the acknowledged 
deserts of the highminded man. Tlie conceited man Conreit 
overestimates his own deserts, but he does not estimate 
his own deserts more highly than the highminded man. 

The highminded man, as being worthy of the 
highest things, will be in the highest degree good, for 
the better man is always worthy of the highest things, 
and the best man of the highest things. It follows 
then that the truly highminded man must be good. 

It wouhl seem too that the highminded man 
possesses such greatness as belongs to every virtue, 
w. N. E. 8 
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It would be wholly incoDsistent with the character of i 
the highminded maD to mo awav in hot haste, or to I 
commit a crime ; for what should be his object in * 
doing a disgraceful action, if nothing is great in his 
eyes? If one examines the several points of character, 
it will appear quite ridiculous to say that the high- 
minded man need not be good. Were he vicious, he 
would not be worthy of honour at all ; for honour is 
the prize of virtue, and is paid to none but the good. 

It seems then that highmindedness is, as it wer^ ■ 
the crown of the rirtues, as it enhances them, and J 
cannot exist apart from them. Hence it is difficult J 
to be truly highminded, as it is impossible withont \ 
the perfection of good breeding. 

A highminded man then is especially concerned 1 
with honours and dishonours. He will be only 1 
moderately pleased at great honours conferred upon ] 
him by virtuous people, as feeling that he obtains ' 
what is naturally his due or even less than his due ; 
for it would be impossible to devise an honour that ' 
should be proportionate to perfect virtue*. Never- 
theless he will accept honours, as people have nothing 
greater to confer upon him. But such honour as is 
paid by ordinary people and on trivial grounds, he 
will utterly despise, as he deserves something better 
than this. He will equally despise dishonour, feeling 
that it cannot justly attach to him. 

While the highminded man, then, as has been 
said, is principally concerned with honours, he will, at 

' This sentence oa showing Aristotle's exalted conception of 
"highmindednoss," throws light upon Beveral remarks berore 
Bod After. 
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the same time, take a moderate view of wealth, 
political power, and good or ill fortune uf all kinds, 
however it may occur. He will not be excessively 
elated by good, or excessively depressed by ill fortune ; 
for he is not affected in this way by honour itself, as 
if honour were the greatest thing in the world. For 
it is honour which makes political power and wealth 
to be objects of desire ; at all events the possessors of 
power and wealth are eager to make use of them as 
means of gaining honour. He therefore who regards 
honour as insignificant will regard everything else in 
the same light. 

This is the reason why highminded people seem Chap 
to be supercilious. It seems too that the gifts of 
fortune contribute to highiiiinde<lness ; for people of 
high birth or great political power or wealth are 
considered to be wortliy of honour, as they are in a 
{>osition of superiority, and that which is superior in 
any good is always held in Iiigher honour. It is thus 
that such gifts of fortune enhance a person's higli- 
mindcdncss, as in consequence of them be receives 
honour from certain quarters. But in truth it is only 
the good man who deserves honour, although if a mau 
possesses gifts of fortune as well as goodness he is 
considered to be in a higher sense worthy of honour. 
People who possess goods of this kind, without virtue, 
are not justified in considering themselves to be 
worthy of great tilings, nor is it right to call them 
highminded, as neither greatness nor highmindedness 
is possible without complete virtue. The possessors 
of such goods belong to the class of people who are 
ttpt to become supercilious and insolent ; for without 
ft-2 
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Tirtue it is not easy to bear the gifts of fortune in 
gCKtd taste. Not being able to bear them, and 
imagining tliemselves to be superior to everybody 
else, such people treat others with contempt, and act 
according to tlieir own sweet will ; for they imitate 
the highmindcd man without being like him, but 
they imitate him only so far as they have the power ; 
in other words they do not perform virtuous actions, 
hut they treat other people with contempt. The 
highminded man is Justified in his contempt for 
others, as he forms a true estimate of them, but 
ordinary people have no such justification. Again, 
the highminde<l man is not fond of encountering small 
dangers, nor is he fond of encountering dangers at 
all, as there are few things which he values enough to 
endanger himself for tfiem. But he is ready to 
encounter great dangers, and in the hour of danger is 
reckless of his life, because he feels that life is not 
worth living without honour. He is capable of 
conferring benefits but ashamed of receiving them, 
as in the one case he feels his superiority, and in the 
other his inferiority- He will try to return a benefit 
which has been conferred upon him with interest, aa 
then the original benefactor will actually become his 
debtor, and will have been the recipient of a benefit 
It seems too that a highminded person remembers 
those upon whom he has conferred a benefit, but not 
those from whom he has received it; for the recipient 
of a benefaction is inferior to the benefactor, and 
the highmin<led man always aspires to superiority. 
Again, he is glad to be told of the benefits which he 
has conferred, but he cannot bear being told of those 
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which he has received. That is the reason (he thinks) 
why Thetia' does not recount to Zeus the serricea 
which she has done him, and why the Lacedaemonians* 
in negotiating with the Athenians recounted not their 
services but their obligations. It is characteristic too 
of the highminded man that he never, or liardly ever, 
asks a favour, tliat he is ready to do anybody a 
service, and that, although his bearing is stately 
towanls persons of dignity and affluence, it is unas- 
suming towards tlie middle class ; for while it is a 
difficult and digni&ed thing to be superior to the 
former, it is easy enough to be superior to the latter, 
and while a dignified demeanour in dealing with the 
former is a mark of nobility, it is a mark of vulgarity 
in dealing with the latter, as it is Uke a display of 
physical strength at the expense of an invalid. Such 
a person too will not be eager to win honours or to 
dispute the supremacy of other i>eople. He will not 
bestir himself or be in a hurry to act, except where 
there ia some great honour to be won, or some great 
result to be achieved. His performances will be rare, 
but they will be great and will win him a great n»ne. 
He will, of course, be open in his hatreds and his 
friendships, as secrecy is an indication of fear. He 
will care for reality more than for reputation, he will 
l>e open in word aud deed, as his superciliousneas 
will lead him to speak his mind boldly. Accordingly 

' Hiad I. 503, S04. It is whoro Themis ioTokM the aid of 
Zeus on behalf of Achillea. 

> The occasion ia said to have boon one when the Thebana 
inTaded Laconia. It maj bo aAHUmcd that the Lacedae 
were seeking Athenian lupport. 
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he will tell the truth too, except where he is ironical, 
although he will use irony in dealing with ordinary 
people. He will be incapable of ordering his life so 
as to please anybody eke, unless it be a friend, as 
such dependence would be servility. That is the 
reason why all toadies have the spirit of menials, and 
persons of a mean spirit are toadies. Nor again will 
he be given to admiration, as there is nothing which 
strikes liim as great Nor will he bear grudges ; for 
no one who is highminded will dwell upon the past, 
least of all upon past injuries ; he will prefer to over- 
look them. He wiU not be a gossip, he will not talk 
much about himself or about anybody else ; for he 
does not care to be praised himself or to get other 
people censured. On the other hand he will not 
be fond of praising other people. And not being a 
gossip, he will not speak evil of others, even of his 
enemies, except for the express purpose of insulting 
them. He will be the last person to set up a wailing 
or cry out for help when something happens which is 
inevitable or insignificant, as to do so is to attach 
great importance to it. He is the kind of person who 
would rather possess what is noble, although it does 
not bring in profit, than what is profitable but not 
noble, aa such a preference argues self-sufficiency. 

It seems too that the highminded man will be 
slow in hie movements, his voice will be deep and his 
manner of speaking sedate ; for it is not likely that a 
man will be in a hurry, if there are not many things 
that he cares for, or that he will be emphatic, if he 
does not regard anything as important, and these are 
the causes which make people speak in shrill tones 
and use rapid movements. 
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Socli tlien being the character of the liighminded c 
man, uAo«e character is the mean, he who is deficient 
is called mGanmiuded, and he who exceeds is called 
conceiteiL 

It does not follow that these persons are them- m 
selves bad ; they are not evil doers, they are only ne 
misguided ; for the meaiuninded man is one who, 
being worthy of good things, deprives himself of the 
things of which he is worthy, and seems to prejudice 
his own position by self-depreciation and self-ignor- 
ance, aa otherwise he woidd try to get what he 
deserves, assuming it to be good. Not that people of 
this kind seem to be foolish, they are rather timorous. 
But it seems that their way of thinking deteriorates 
the character, as our aims always depend upon our 
estimate of our own deserts, and these people abandon 
the hope of noble actions and pursuits as well as of 
external goods from a feeling that they do not de- 
serve them. 

Conceited people on the other hand, are foolish c< 
and ignorant of themselves, and make themselves 
conspicuous by being so ; for they try to obtain 
positions of honour under an impression of tlieir own 
deserts, and then if they obtain them, prove failures. 
They get themselves up in fine dresses, and pose for 
effect, and so on, and wish their gootl fortune to be 
known to all the world, and talk about themselves, aa 
if that were the road to honour. 

Kleanmindedness, rather than conceit, is oppoeed 
to highmindcdness ; for it in a more common and a 
worse defect 

Higbmittdednew then biu to do with honour on a < 
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large scale, as has been said. But there is apparently 
another virtue ■wliich lias to do with honour, as was 
' remarked at the outset. It would seem to be related 
to highraindedness, as liberality is related to magnifi- 
cence ; for neither this virtue nor liberality is con- 
cerned with great things, but they both produce in 
us a right disposition in regard to things of moderate 
or small importance. 

As in the taking and giving of property there is a 
mean state, an excess, and a deficiency, so it is with 
the desire of honour. It is possible to desire honour 
too much or too little, or to desire to obtain it from 
the right sources and in the right manner. We 
censure the ambitious man for desiring honour more 
than is right and for desiring to obtain it from wrong 
sources, and the unambitious man for not choosing to 
be honoured even for his noble deeds. But there are 
occasions when we praise the ambitious man as a 
man of spirit and a lover of nobleness, or praise the 
unambitious man for his moderation and self-restraint 
as we said at the beginning. 

It is clear then that there are various senses in 
which a person is said to be fond of a thing. We do 
not always understand the word " ambitious " or 
" fond of honour," in the same sense ; when we use it 
as a term of praise we mean " ambitious more than 
ordinary people," and when as a term of censure we 
mean " ambitious more than is right" 

There is no name for the mean state, and it seems 
that both extremes lay claim to it, as if it were 
unoccupied ground. But where there is excess and 
deficiency, there ia also a mean. People draire honour 
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both more and less than ia right; therefore they 
sometimes desire it also' in a right spirit. At least 
this moral Btate is a subject of praise, as being a 
mean state in respect of honour, although it has no 
recognized name. As compared with ambition, it 
appears to be lack of ambition, as compared with lack 
of ambition, it appears to be ambition, as compared 
with both, it appears to be a sort of combination of 
tiie two. It seems that this is the case with other 
virtues as well ; but in this case it is the extremes 
which appear to be opposed to each other rather 
than to the mea7i, there being no name for the inter- 
mediate or mean state. 

Gentleness' or good temper is a mean state in Chjlp. XI. 
respect of angry feelings ; but there is no recognized ^"J;^™* 
name for the mean or indeed, it may be said, for the temper. 
extremes. We apply the term " good temper " to the 
mean, although it inclines in sense to the deficiency 
which has no name. 

The excess may be described as a sort of angrineas irtMA- 
or irascibility, for the emotion is anger, although the 
causes which produce it are many and various. 

A person is praised if he gro^re angry on the 
right occasion and with the right people, and also in 
the right manner, at the right times and for the right 
length of time; such a person will be good-tempered 

' There ia no utisfHctorf English equivalent for irpair^t; 
" gmtientM' and "mildness" are not spocjaltj liniitod to anger, 
and "placability," althougb it refers to it, deootes only one 
cunditioD or aspect of the angry feelings. Perhaps "good 
temper" ropreeenta the Greek word aa nearly as possible. 
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therefore, as good temper is a term of praiae. For 
a good-tempered person is in effect one who will be 
cool and not carried away by hia emotion but will 
wax wroth in such a manner, on such occasions, and 
for 80 long a time, as reason may prescribe. But it 
seems that he will err rather on the side of deficiency ; 
for a good-tempered or gentle person is inclined to 
forgiveness rather than to revenge. 

The deficiency, whether it be called a phlegmatic 
disposition or anything else, is a subject of censure, 
for people look fooUsh, if they do not gi-ow angry on 
the right occasions or in the right way. For it seems 
that they have no feeling or no feeUng of pain, and 
that, if they do not grow angry, they are incapable of 
defending themselves. But it is only a slavish nature 
which will submit to be insulted, or will let a friend 
be insulted, without protest. 

The excess may take any one of all these forms. 
We may be angry with the wrong people, or on the 
wrong occasions, or more than is right, or sooner, or 
for a longer tima I do not mean that all these &ult3 
are found in the same person ; that would be impos- 
sible, as evil is self-destructive, and, if it exists in its 
entirety, becomes intolerable. 

Irascible people then soon grow angry, and grow 
angry with the wrong person, or on the wrong 
occasions, or more than is right. But they soon 
cease being angry ; indeed, this is tlie best point in 
their character. The reason is that they do not 
control their anger ; they are so qiuck-t«mpered that 
they retaliate in an open way and then have done. 

Choleric people again are excessively quick- 
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tempered, and get angry at every provocation and on 
every occaBion; hence their name'. 

Sullen people are alow to make friends again and, sniien- 
as they keep their temper down, their anger laata a 
long time. Retaliation brings a feeling of relief; for 
the revenge makes a person ceaae from his anger, by 
producing a state of pleasure instead of pain. But if 
this does not take place, the burden remains; for as 
he does not reveal his anger, nobody helps to reason 
him out of it, and it takes time for a person to digest 
his anger in his own souL Sullen people are the 
greatest possible nuisance to themselves and to their 
best friends. 

We call people stem if they wax wroth on the stsmnaM, 
wrong occasions, and more than is right, and for a 
longer time, and if they will not make friends again 
without revenge or punishment. Such people are 
more difficult to live with than others'. We gene- 
rally r^ard the excess, viz. the irascible rather than 
the phlegmatic disposition, as the opposite of good 
temper, as it is more frequent; for it is more natural 
to men to take vengeance than to forgive. 

This account of anger proves what has been p- st. 
already said; it is not easy to de&ne the right 
manner, objects, occasion, and duration of anger, or 
how far it may rightly go, and where it begins to be 
wrong; for we do not censure a person who deviates 
a little from the right, whether on the side of excess 
or of deficiency. Sometimes we praise people who 

' anpix"^"', connected with xo^if- 

' I h&v« ventured to tranepow this clause, aa it cleftrl; refera 
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are deficient and call them good-tempered; Bome- 
times we speak of people who exhibit a atera character 
as manly, believing them to be capable of rule. How 
far and in what way a person must deviate from the 
mean in order to be censurable is a question which it 
is not easy to decide theoretically; for the judgment 
depends upon particular circumstances and is an 
a^ir of the perception. So much however is clear, that 
the mean moral state is laudable, i.e. the state in 
wliich we grow angry with the right persons and on 
the right occasions, and in the right manner and so 
on, whereas the excesses and deficiencies are censur- 
able, slightly censurable, if they go but a little way, 
censurable in a higher degree, if they go further, and 
exceedingly censurable, if they go a long way. It is 
clear then that we must cling to the mean moral 
state. 
I. This must be a sufficient account of the moral 
states which have to do with anger. 

In human society, with its common life and as- 
sociation in words and deeds, there are some people 
who seem to be obsequious. Tliey are people who 
try to please vm by praising all that we do and never 
thwarting us, and who think they ought to avoid 
causing annoyance to anybody who comes in their 
way. There are others who take the contrary line of 
always thwarting us and never give a thought to the 
pain which they cause; these are called surly and 
contentious people. 

It is clear enough then tliat the moral states thus 
described are censurable, and that the intermediate 
or mean state, in virtue of which a person will assent 
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and similarly will object to the right things in tlie 
right spirit, is laudable. No special name is assigned 
to this mean state, but it most neariy resembles 
friendliness ; for the person in whom it exists answers Fncndii 
to our idea of a virtuous friend, except that friendli- 
ness implies affection as well It differs from friendli- 
ness in being destitute of emotion or atfection for the 
people with whom one associates, as it is not friend- ^ 

ship or hatred that makes such a person assent to 
things in a right spirit but his own character. For 
he will so act alike to strangers and acquaintances, 
and to people with whom he is or is not intimate; 
only in each case liis action will be suitable ; for it is 
not natural to pay the same regard to strangers as to 
intimate friends, or to be equally scrupulous about 
causing them pain. I 

While it is thus stated in general terms that such I 

a person will associate with other people in a right 
spirit, it must be added that, in his endeavour to 
avoid causing pain or to cooperate in giving pleasure, 
he will never lose sight of what is noble and ex- 
pedienL For it seems that he has to do with such 
pleasures and pains as occur in human society. 
Whenever then it is not honourable for him or is 
injurious to cooperate in giving pleasure, he will 
object to giving it, and will prefer to cause pain ; or 
if a thing brings discredit and considerable discredit 
or injury upon its author, while opposition to it 
causcH him only slight pain, he will not accept it but 
will raise an objection to it 

He will not associate in the same spirit with 
people of high position and witli ordinary people, or 
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person is truthful both iu word and in life, because 
hia moral state is truthful. Such a person would seem 
to be virtuous ; for he who is a lover of truth and 
truthful where truth is of no importance will be 
equally true where it is of greater importance. He 
will avoid falsehood in important matters as involving 
disgrace; for he avoided it in itself apart from its 
consequences; but so to avoid it is laudable. He 
inclines by preference to an understatement of the 
truth, as it appears to be in better taste than an 
overstatement, for all excesses are offensive. 

A person who pretends to greater things than he 
possesses, if he has no ulterior object iu doing so, 
seems to be a person of low character, as otherwise he 
would not take pleasure in a felsehood ; but he looks 
more like a fool than a knave. Supposing he has an 
object, if the object be glory or honour, the pretenti- 
ous person, like the boaster', is not highly censurable ; 
but if it be money or the means of getting money, his 
conduct is more discreditable. It is not a particular 
faculty, but a particular moral purpose, which consti- 
tutes the boaster; for it is for virtue of his moral 
state and his character that he is a boaster, as a 
person is a liar, if he takes pleasure iu falsehood for 
its own sake, or as a means of winning reputation or 
gain. Thus it is that boastful people, if their object 
is reputation, pretend to such qualities as win praise 
or congratulation, but if their object is gain, they 
pretend to such qualities as may be beneficial to their 

' The words ur o dXnfui' are probably apnrious, as Mr Bywater 
has Been ; the; make good sense, but it would aecni tbat the 
sense requires rather vr oidi o oKa^wv, 
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neighboure, and cannot be proved not to exist, e.g, to 
skill in prophesying or medicine. This is the reason 
why the great majority of boii«ters pretend to such 
qualities as theae, and make a boast of them as they 
are beneficial and it is diSicuIt to disprove tiiein. 

Ironical people, on the other hand, in depreciating ironj. 
themselves, show a more reSned character, for it 
aeema that their object is not to make gain but to 
avoid pomjwsity. They are particularly fond of 
disclaiming the same qualities as the boaster affects, 
viz. the qualities wliich the world esteems, as was tlie 
way, e,g. of Socrates. 

People, whose pretensions apply to such things Hamboe 
as are trivial and obvious, are called humbuge ; they 
deserve nothing but contempt. 

Sometimes irony itself appears to be boastfuhiesa, 
as in the dress of the Lacedaemonians ; fur exaggerated 
deficiency is a form of boastfulness aa well as excess. 
But people wlio employ irony witli moderation, and 
upou such occasions as are not too obvious and 
palpable, present an appearance of refinement. 

The boaster appears to be the opposite of tlie 
truthful man, as being worse than the ironical man. 

As relaxation enters into life no less than business, Cau-.XPf 
and one element of relaxation is playful diversion, it 
seems tliat here too there is a manner of intercourse 
which is in good taste ; there are right things to say 
and a right way of saying them, and the same is true 
of listening. But the right way of speaking or 
listening will differ according to the class of people 
to whom one speaks or listens. 

It is clear that to this matter as in others it is 
9 
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possible to go beyond, or to fall short of, the mean. 
Now they who exceed the proper limit in ridicule 
seem to be buffoons and vulgar people, as their heart 
ia set npoD exciting ridicule at any cost, and they aim 
ratlier at raising a laugh than at using decorous 
language and not giving pain to their butt. On the 
other hand they who will never themselves speak a 
word that is ridiculous, and who are indignant with 
everybody who speaks so, may be said to be boorish 
and rude. 

People whose fan is in good taste are called, 
witty (evTpdireXoi.'), a name which implies the happy 
turns' of their art, as these happy turns may be 
described as movements of the character ; for charac- 
ters, like bodies, are judged by their movements. 
But as it is never necessary to look far for subjects of 
ridicule and as an excessive fondness for fun and 
mockery is pretty universal, it happens that not only 
true wits but buffoons are described as witty, because 
they are amusing. But it is clear from what has been 
said that there is a diSerence, and indeed a wide 
difference, between the two. 

The characteristic of the mean state is tact A 
]>erson of tact is one who will use and listen to such 
language only as is suitable to an honourable gentle- 
man; for there is such language as an honourable 
gentleman may fitly use and listen to in tlie way of 
fun, and the fun of a gentleman is different from that 
of a slavish person, and again, the fun of a cultivated 
person from that of one who is uncultivated. We 
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may see this to be bo at once by a compariBon of tlie 
old and the new comedy ; in the former it waa 
obscenity of language which raised a laugh, but in 
the latter it is rather innuendo, and this makes a 
great difference from the point of view of decorum. 

Is it then to be the definition of a good jester that 
he uses such language as befits a gentleman, or that 
he does not give pain, or actually gives pleasure, to 
his listener? It is j)robably impossible to determine 
this point, as different things are detestable or agree- 
able to different i>eople. But the language to which 
a person listens will corresjmnd to the language which 
Le uses : for it seems that he will make such jests as 
he can bear to listen to. There will be some kinda of 
jeat then that he will not make, for mockery is a 
epecies of reviling, and there are some kinds of re- 
viling which legislators prohibit ; they ought perhaps 
to have prohibited certain kinds of jesting as well. 

This will be therefore the moral state of the 
refined gentleman ; he will be, so to say, a law unto 
himself. 

Such is then the mean, or intermediate character, 
whether it be called tact or wittiness. 

But the buffoon is the slave of his own sense of 
humour; he will spare neitlier himself nor anybody 
else, if he can raise a laugh, and lie will use such 
language as no person of refinement would use or 
sometimes even listen to. 

The boor is one who is useless for such social 
purposes; he contributes nothing, and takes offence 
at everything. Yet it soema that relaxation Eind fun 
are indispensable elements in Life. 

9—2 
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The mean states tlien in life which have been 
described, are three, viz. friendliness, trtithfvlnese, 
and wittiness. They are all concerned with the 
association of people in certain words and deeda. 
They are different in that one is concerned with truth 
and the others with pleasure, and, of the two which 
are concerned with pleasure, one finds its sphere in 
amusements, the other in the general intercourse 
of hfe. 

It would not be right to speak of a sense of shame 
as a virtue, for it is more like an emotion than a 
moral stute ; at least it may be defined aa a kiud of 
fear of ignominy, and in its effects it is analogous to 
the fear of dangers, for people blush when they are 
ashamed, and turn pale when they are afraid of 
death. It is clear then that both afiections are in a 
sense corporeal, and this seems to be a mark of an 
emotion rather than of a moral state. 

The emotion is one which is appropriate not to 
all ages but to youth. We consider that the young 
ought to show a sense of shame, as their life being 
directed by emotion is full of mistakes, and it is 
shame which holds them in check. Again, while we 
praise young men for exhibiting a sense of shame, 
nobody would praise an old man for shamefacedness, 
as we hold that he ought not to do anything which 
occasions shame. Neither will a virtuous person feel 
shame, as shame is occasioned by misconduct ; for lie 
ought not to misconduct himself. It makes no 
difference if there are some things which are really 
disgraceful, and others which are regarded as dis- 
graceful ; people ought not to do either, and therefore 
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ought not to be ashamed. It is only a man of low 
character who will be capable of doing anything that 
is disgraceful. 

The idea of a person living in such a moral state 
that, if he were to do anything of the kind, he would 
be ashamed, and of hia therefore imagining himself to 
be virtuous, is absurd ; for shame is occasioned by 
voluntary actions alone, and the virtuous man wUl 
never voluntarily do what is base. Still shame can be 
virtuous only hypotheticalty. It implies that, if a 
person should act in a particular way, he would be 
ashamed; but there is nothing hypothetical in the 
virtuous. Again, granting that it is base to be shame- 
less and to feel no shame at doing disgraceful deeds, 
we need not conclude that it is virtuous to do them 
and to be ashamed of doing them. 

Similarly, continence' is not a virtue, bnt a sort of 
mixed state as will be shown in the sequel". But let 
us DOW proceed to consider justice. 

' The point of similarit; is that continence {iytparna) implies 
tlie presence of ft wrong desire as sliaine {albat) implies the 
performanoe of a wrong action. 

< In Bookvii 



Chap. I. We cotiie DOW to investigate justice au<l injustice. 
Jnatice. yy^ [j^^g j^ consider wliat is the character of tlie 
actions witli whicli they deal, what is the eenae in 
which justice is a mean state, and what are tlie 
extremes between which the juat is a mean. In our 
investigation we will follow the same plan as in the 
virtues already described. 

We see that everybody who uses the term "justice" 
means by it the moral state which makes people 
capable of doing what is just, and which makes them 
just ia action and in intention. In the same way 
injustice is the moral state which makes them unjust 
in action and in intention. Let us begin then by 
assuming this rough definition of justice and iiijustice. 
We regard Justice as one moral state and iujasUce 
DifferencB OS another. For the moml states are different in one 
m^J^ respect from the sciences and faculties. Whereas it 
Btateaana seems that the same faculty or science applies to 
faculties, contraries, one of two contrary moral or physical 
states' does not apply to its contraries; thus health 



iiecesaarily, a "moral atate," 



Latin habitui, generall;, but not 
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does not produce results which are contrary to health 
but only results which are healthy ; for we speak of 
a person as walking healthily when he walks as a 
healthy person would walk. 

Now it is often possible to ascertain one of two 
contrary moral states from the other, or to ascertain 
moral states from their phenomena, i.e. from their 
causes and consequences. For if it is evident what ia 
a good state of health, it becomes evident at once 
what is a bod state ; or a^in, a good state of health 
is evident from the conditions whicli produce good 
health, and the conditions which produce good health 
from the good state of health ; for if a good state of 
health ia a state in which the flesh is plump, it 
necesaarily follows that a bad state of health is a 
state in which the fleah ia lean, and that that which 
produces plumpuess of flesh is that which produces 
good health. 

Agiiin, it follows as a general rule that, if one of 
two opposite terms be used in a plurality of senses, so 
is the other, eg. if the word "just" has several senses, 
BO has the word "unjust" 

It seems that t!ie words "jviatice" and "injustice" Chat. n. 
are iise*i in a plurality of senses, but as the various 
senses are closely allied, their liomonymy' or ambi- 
guity escapes notice, and is not so evident, aa it ia 
when the various senses are wholly distinct ; for the 
difierence is striking when it is one of external ap- 
pearance, e.g. the ambiguous use of the word xXei's 

' A " horooayin " in ArUlotali&n phraseology ia a word haviDg 
two or more distinct tmatm, such u " bull," " bill " vr " boll." 
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for the clavicle of animals, and for the key which is 

used in locking doors. 

DiBerciit It is necessary therefore to ascertain all the varioua 

"jDHiica ' aenses in which a pereon may be called unjust. He 

'^tice.'" is said to be unjust, if he breaks the law of tlie land ; 

he is also said to be unjust, if he takes more than his 

'( share of anything'. It is clear tlien that the just 

man will be (1) one who keeps the law, (2) one who 

is fair. Accordingly what is just is (1) what is lawful, 

(2) what is fair; what is unji:^t is (1) what is uulaw- 

fiil, (2) what is unfair. 

Now, as tlie unjust man in the second of these two 
senses is one who takes more than his share, he will 
have to do with goods, not indeed with all goods, but 
with all the goods of fortune, which are always good 
in an absolute sense, but not always good relatively 
to the individual. These are indeed the objects of 
men's prayers and pursuits ; but they ought rather to 
pray that such things as are absolutely good may be 
good also relatively to themselves, and to choose such 
things as are good for themselves. 

Tlie unjust man does not always choose what is 
more than his share; on the contrary he chooses 
what is less than his share of such things as are 
absolutely evil. But as it seems that the less of two 
evils may, in a sense, be called a good, and to take 
more than one's share means to take more than one's 
share of what is good, he is regarded as taking more 




' I agree with Dr Jackson in omitting tlia words ral n ana 
and in thinking they were inserted bj a copjist who did not 8 
that " unfairness" was implied in o jrXtoi'timit. 
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than hia share. Such a person may be called ua&ir; 
for uufairnesB is a general and comprehensive term. 

The law-breaker being, as we saw, unjust and the Chap, in. 
law-abiding person just, it is clear that whatever is 
lawful is iu some sense just ; for such things as are 
prescribed by legislative authority are lawful, and all 
such things we call just Laws pronounce upon all 
subjects with a view to the interest of the community 
_a8 a whole, or of those who are itB best or leading 
citizens whether in virtue or in any similar sense. 
Thus there is one sense in which we use the term 
"just" of all that tends to create and to conserve 
happiness and the elements of happiness in the body 
poUtic. The law commands ns to perform the actions 
of tlie courageous person, i-e. not to leave the ranks, 
or run away, or throw down our arms ; the actions of 
the temperate person, Le. to abstain from adultery 
and outrage, or the actions of the gentle person, le. 
to abstain from assault and abuse, and so with all tlic 
other virtues and vices, prescribing some actions and 
prolubiting others, an<l doing all this in a right spirit, 
if it be a right law, but in a spirit which is not equally 
right, if it be a law passed on the spur of the moment. 

Jiutice then, as so defined, is complete virtue Jiiatic«»nd 
although not complete in an absolute sense, but ui °^' 
relation to one's neighbouri. Hence it is that justice 
is often regarded as the supreme virtue, "more glo- 
rious than the star of eve or dawn"; or as the 
proverb runs 

"Justice is tlie iummary of all Virtue'." 

' It lc>o1» as if tlie expression nere a. poetical quotation. 
* A liue attributed to Tbeognia, Phocy liJes aud other poets 
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It is in the highest Bense complete virtue, as being 
an exerciae of complete virtue'. It ia complete too, 
because he who possesses it can employ his virtue in 
relation to his neighbours and uot merely by himself; 
for there are many people who are capable of exhibit- 
ing virtue at home, but incapable of exhibiting it in 
relation to tJieir neighbours. Accordingly there seems 
to be good sense in the saying of Bias that "office 
will reveal a man," for one who is in office is at once 
brought into relation and association with others. It 
is this same reason which makes justice alone of the 
virtues seem to be the good of others, as it implies a 
relation to others, for it promotes the interests of 
somebody else, whether he be a ruler or a simple 
fellow-citizen. 

As then the worst of men is he who exhibits his 
depravity both in his own life and in relation to his 
friends, the best of men is he who exhibits his virtue 
not in his own life only but in relation to others ; for 
this is a difficult task. 

Justice therefore in this sense of the word, is not a 
part of virtue but the whole of virtue ; its opposite, 
injustice, uot a part of vice but the whole of vice. If 
it be asked what is the difiereuce between virtue and 
justice in this sense, it is clear from what lias been 
already said; they are the same, but the underlying 
conception of them ia different ; the moral state which, 
if regarded relatively to others, is justice, if regarded 
absolutely as a moral state, is virtue. 
Chat. TV. But we are investigating the justice which is a 
a ™^° "^ P^"^ ^^ virtue ; for there is such a justice, as we hold. 

"f^'™- > Heading t^f rikdas iprHjc XPi™- 
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Similarly tliere is a particular injustice which requires lujoBtics 
inyestigation. We may infer the existence of this o( vi™. 
particular injustice from tlie following fiict: a person 
who exhibits any other form of wickedness in action, 
although he acts unjustly', does not take more than 
properly belongs to him, e.g. if he throws away his 
shield out of cowardice, or makes use of abusive 
language from bad temper, or from illiberality refuses 
pecuniary help; but when he takes more than his 
sliare, it often happens that he acts not from any one 
of tliewe forms of vice, and certainly not from all, 
but from a species of vice (as is plain because 
his action is censurable), or in other words from 
ii^ustice. There is then another injustice which is, 
as it were, a part of iiijustice as a whole, and a seitse 
of the word "unjust" in which it is a part of the 
whole field of iiyustice or illegality. 

Again, if one man commits adultery for the sake 
of gain, and makes money by it, while anotlier incurs 
expenditure and loss for the sake of gratifying his 
passion, the latter woidd seem to be licentious rather 
than grasping, but the fonner to be unjust and not 
licentious, the reason being clearly that his object 
was not the gratification of liis passion but gain. 
Again, while it is possible to refer all other unjnst 
actions or crimes to some particular vice, e.g. to in- 
continence in the case of adultery, to cowardice in the 
case of desertion from the ranks, and to anger in the 

' Tlio English wtirda " anjust " and " injustice " have propedf 
a more restricted meaning than iiitot and dditiiv aa here used. 
A pereoD who ahuuld throw awa; bi« ibield in battle would not 
be nid to act " m^iutly.'' 
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case of assault, where it ia a case of unjust gain, there 

is 110 vice to which it can be referred except injustice. 

It is evident then that, besides injustice as a 

whole, there is another particular injustice whicli has 

the same name', as its definition falls under the same 

genus, for both take effect in relation to other people; 

but the one is concerned with lionour or property or 

safety or whatever comprehensive name we may have 

for all such things, and is due to the pleasure of 

making gain, the other is concerned with the whole 

sphere of virtuous action. 

Chap.v. It ia clear then that there are various kinds of- 

Two kinds justice, and that there is a kind which ia different from 

?iidiQ. complete virtue. We must therefore ascertain its 

nature and character. 

The uujust has been defined in two distinct senses, 
viz. as what ia illegal or what is unfair. Similarly, _ 

»the just as what is l^^al or what is fair. Now the 
injustice already described corresponds to or is coex- 
tensive vntk illegality. But as wliat is unfair and 
what is illegal are not the same thing, but stand to 
each other in the relation of part to whole, what 
is unihir being always illegal but what is illegal not 
being always unfair, it follows that the words "unjust" 
and "injustice," v^hen used in the limited sense, have 



!, Ai-iatotle distinguUhes 

Tovvofia XoyoJ r^s ovirtas 



' At the beginning of the Categoric. 

itfpos from avvoiniia, in to Tf Svofia Koivor Kal o Kara Tovfoita 

Xoyoc r^c oi<rlas 6 avros. The distinction in not hero important : 
cp. p. 80, 1. 24. Ab general and particular injustice are specifl- 
cally different, they are homonjuous ; as they fall under the same 
general head, they are sfDonyraons. 
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a different meaning from tlie same words wlien used 
in the large sense, Btanding to them in the relation of 
parta to wholes ; for this injustice is a part of uni- 
versal injustice, and similarly this juBtice a part of 
uniTersal justice. It is necessary therefore to speak 
of particular justice and particular injustice, and 
similarly of the just and the unjust in a particular 
sense. 

We may set aside then the justice and hijustice Cniyerasi 
which correspond to complete virtue atid vice, the 
former being the exercise of complete virtue, and the 
latter of complete vice, in relation to others. It is 
evident too how the just and the unjust corresponding 
to universal justice and injustice are to be determined. 
The miyority of such actions as the law prescribes are 
actions issuing from complete virtue ; for the law bids 
us live in the practice of every virtue, and forbids as 
to live in the practice of any vice. But tlie causes 
which are productive of complete virtue are all such 
legislative enactments as have been passed in regard 
to education for the duties of citizenship. As to the 
education of the individual which makes him twt a 
good citizen biU a good man in an absolute sense, it 
will be necessary tt) determine liereafler' whether it 
is a branch of the political art or of some other; 
for it is possibly not the same thing in all cases to 
be a good man and to be a good citizen. 

Tlierc are two kinds of particular justice and of P«rticui«- 

imticfl. 

' The promiw is not fulfilled in the Ethlct, but the qnestioa Uudi. 
here ruisod \» cooeidered in the Poiitict iil gIi. 4. It most not 
bo forgotten that ArUtotie loolu upon Ethics »* & bruuvh of 
Politico. 
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the just action which corresponda to particular justice, 
one consisting in the diatributiona of honour or wealth 
or any otlier thinga which are divided among the 
members of the community, as it ia here that one 
citizen may have a share which ia equal or unequal 
to another's, the other kind which is corrective of 
wrong in private transactions. Thia latter again has 
two subdiviaiona, private transactions being (1) volun- 
tary, (2) involuntary. Voluntary transactions are 
Bucli as gelling, buying, lending at interest, giving 
security, lending without interest, depositing money, 
hiring ; and they are said to be voluntary because the 
origin of tliese transactions is voluntary, i.e. people 
enter vpon them of their ovm frm will. Involuntary 
transactions again are either (1) secret, as e.g. theft, 
adultery, poisoning, pandering, enticing alaves away 
from their masters, assaBsination, and false witness, 
or (2) violent, as assault, impriaonment, murder, rape, 
mutilation, slander, and contumelious treatment. 

As the person who is unjust is unfair, and the 
thing which ia unjuat ia unfair, it is clear' that there 
is a certain mean in respect of unfairness, or inequality. 
This mean ia that which is fair or equal ; for whatever 
be the natui'e of an action that admita of excess or 
defect, it admits also of fairness or equality. 

If then that which is unjust is nnfiiir, that which 
ia juat is fair, as indeed every one sees without 
argument. 

But since that which is fair or equal is a mean 
between two extremes, that which is just will in a 
certain sense be a mean. But faimesa or equality 

1 Because ro Sttaor implies ro irXiomcntr. 
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implies two persona or things at least'. It followa 
therefore that that which is just is a mean, that it is 
fair' or equal and that it ia relative to certain persons. 
It follows also that, inasmuch as it ia a mean, it is a 
mean between certain extremes, viz. excess and defect, 
and that inasmuch as it is just, it is relative to certain 
persons. But, if so, then that which is just must 
imply four terms at least ; for the persons relatively 
to whom it is just are two, and the things in which it 
consists' are two likewise. Also, if tlie persons are 
equal, the things will be equal ; for as one thing is to 
the other thing, so is one person to the other person. 
For if the persons are not equal, they will not have 
equal sliarea ; in fact the source of battles and com- 
plaints is either that people who are equal have un- 
equal sliares, or that people who are not equal have 
equal shares, distributed to them. Tlie same truth 
is clearly seen from the principle of merit ; for every- 
body admits that justice in distributions is determined 
by merit of some sort; only people do not all under- 
stand the same thing by merit The democrats J 
understand freedom, the oligarchs wealth or nobility, I 
and the aristocrats virtue. ' 

Justice then is a sort of proportion ; for propor- JnatiM 
tion is not peculiar to abstract quantity', but belongs tionate. 

' TO tiTor ia either "the fair" or "the equal" but faimeas in 
dietribntion cannot exiat, n&less there ore two rucipients, Dor 
equality unlets there is a division of goods. 

' Omitting the worda mi irpoc n. 

' It Mems desirable, with Hr Jackson, to omit ra vpnyiiara: 
but ir the word* are retained, they do not alter the leiiiw. 

• "Abstract qnantitj" is. Sir A. Orant says, "nnmberenprcMed 
in dpben." It is e.g. the namber 8, not two bonea or two carts etc. 
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to quaatity generally, proportion being equality of 
ratioa and implying four terms at least. 

Kow it is plain that discrete proportion implies 
four terms; but the same is true of continuous pro- 
portion ; for in continuous proportion one of the 
terms is used as two, and is repeated. Thus as A is 
to B, so is B to C; here B is repeated ; consequently 
if B be set down twice, the terms of the proportion 
will be four. 

That which is just then requires four terms at 
least, and an equality of ratio between them, the 
persons and the things being similarly divided*. As 
then the term J is to the term B, so will C be to i>, 
and consequently altemando as A is to C, so will B 
be to D. The whole therefore will bear the same 
ratio to the whole i.e. A + icill be to B+ D as A is 
to B or C to D" ; but this is tlie combination which 
the distribution effects, and, if the terms be thus 
united, it is a just combination. 
Chaf. vn. The conjunction therefore of A with C and of B 
■with D is what is just in distribution, and this justice 
is a mean between the violations of proportion; for 
that which is proportionate is a mean, and that which 
is just is proportionate. Mathematicians call this 
kind of proportion geometrical; for in geometrical 



' If ^ : 5 :: S : (7 be takfin as the examplo of continuous 
proportion, A : B ..G : D will be an eimmple of discrete propor- 

" i.a so that peraon ahonld be to person, as thing to thing. 

' In the supposed instance A and B are persons, C and D are 
things, and the combination consiHtg in adding C (thing) to 
A (person) and D (Uiing) to B (personl 
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proportion the whole is to tiie whole aa each of the 
separate terms is to each'. But this proportion is 
not continuous, as no one aritlimetical tenn can stand 
both Tor person and for thing. 

That which ia just tlien in this sense is that which 
is proportionate, and Uiat which is unjust is that 
which is disproportionate. It follows that this dispro- 
portion may take the form either of excess or defect; 
and this is actually the case, for the author of the 
injustice has too mucli, and the victim lias too little, 
of the good. In regard to evil the contrary is the 
case ; for the lesser evil in comparison with the greater 
counts as a good, as the lesser evil is more desirable 
than the greater, and that wliich is desirable is a good, 
and that which is more desirable ia a greater good. 

This then, ia one form of justice ie. of particular 
justice. 

The remaining form of justice is the corrective, Correcth 
which occurs in private transactions whether volun- '"" "** 
tary or involuntary. 

This justice is different in kind from the former. 
For distributive justice in dealing with the public 
funds invariably follows the proportion which has 
been described, Le. geometrical proportion, as even if 
the distribution be made to two or more people out 
of the public funds, it will be in accordance with the 
ratio of the contributions which they have severally 
made*. Also the injustice which is opposite to this 

^ lo. A+C : B+D :. A -.B or .. C : £>. 

' The meMDtng ia that, ir A pa;s a larger incoaie~tat thaii B, 
he will roceiro u liirger iiliare of such public propert; as may be 
dulributcd. 



W. N. F. 
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form of justice is the violation of geometrical propor- 
tion. But the justice wtich exists in private trEins- 
actious, although in a sense it is fair or equal, and the 
corresponding injustice is imiair or unequal, follows 
not geometrical but arithmetical proportion'. For it 
makes no difference here whether it be a virtuous 
man who defrauded a bad man, or a bad man who 
defrauded a virtuous man, or whether it be a virtuous 
or a bad man who committed adultery ; the law looks 
only to the degree of the injury, it treats the parties as 
equal, and asks only if one is the author and the other 
the victim of injustice or if the one inflicted and the 
other has sustained an injury. Injustice then in this 
sense is unfair or unequal, and the endeavour of the 
judge' is to equalize it; for even when one person 
deals a blow and the other receives it, or one person 
kills and the other is killed, the suffering and the 
action are divided into unequal parts, and it is the 
effort of the judge to restore equality by the penalty 
which he inflicts, as the penalty is so much subtracted 
from the profit. For the term "profit" is applied 
generally to such cases, although it is sometimes not 
strictly appropriate; thus we speak of the "profit" of 
one who inflicts a blow, or the "loss" of one who 
suffers it, but it is when the suffering is assessed in a 

' If in geometrical proportion 2 : 4 ; : 3 : 6, in arittinietical 
proportion 2 : 4 :: 4 ; 6, 4 being tlie arithmetical mean between 2 
and 6. 

* As the Athenian B(»rairn}t was partly judge and partly juror, 
it is necessary, in every case of translating it, to use the English 
word which best represents the particular fauctioua deaoted by 
the Greek. 
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court of law that the prosecutor gets profit, aud 
the guilty person loss. That wliich is fair or equal 
tlieii is the mean between e.\ces8 aud defect But 
profit and loss are excess and defect, although in 
opposite senses, the excess of good and the defect of 
e^il being profit, and the excess of evil and the defect 
of good being loss. The mean between them, is, as 
we said, the equal, which we call just Hence correc- 
tive justice will be the mean between profit and loss. 

This is tlie reaeou why, when people dispute, they 
have recourse to a judge (Shcoo-tjJ?) and to go to a 
judge is to go to what is just; for the judge professes 
to be a sort of personification of justice^ 

Again, people look for the mean in a judge, and 
Bometimes give judges the name of " mediators,"' 
which implies that if they attain the mean, they will 
attain what is just That which is just then is, in a 
sense, a mean, as the judge is a mean. 

It is the judge's function \a redress inequality. 
It is as if a line were divided into unequal segments, 
and he were to cut off the amount by which the larger 
of the two segments exceeds the half and to add it to 
the smaller segment It is when the whole is equally 
divided into two segments that people are s^d to 
have what belongs to them, as having received an 
equal amount This equal amount is an arithmetical 
mean between the greater and the smaller lines. 
This is in fact the reason why it is called "just" 



* 



' The English wonla "judge," "jiwt," "jnstico" «ifty fairly 
reprwoiit the coimoiiuu df duocmic with ri> tiKaior. 

' fMtriAwr la comieoted wiU) lUirot, m tuaumjt with iuiutor. 

10—2 
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(Siieaiov), bccauee the division is just an equal one* 

For when a part ia cut off from one of two equals, 
and added to the other, the second exceeds the first 
by twice the part so added to it For if the part had 
beeii cut off from the one, and not added to the other, 
the second would have exceeded the first by once , 
this part only. Therefore tfis line to which the \ 
addition is made exceeds the mean by once this 
part, and the mean exceeds the line by which the 
part was cut off by once this part. This then will be 
our means of ascertaining what it is necessary to i 
subtract from that whicii has too much, and what to J 
add to that which has too littla We must add to 1 
that which has too little the amount by which the 
mean exceeds it, and subtract from the greatest the 
amount by which it exceeds the mean. Let the lines 
AA', BR, CC", be equal to one another; let the 
segment AE be subtracted from AA' and the seg- 
ment CD added to CC ; then the whole line DCCT 
exceeds EA' by CD and CZ, and therefore exceeds 
BB' by CD\ 



' The argument rests upon a false etymology ; for fii'icaiar ia 
totally distinct from 8ij(a, The nost sentence, which ia omitted 
as being incapahle of translation, means " It ia equivalent to 
calling TO Sliauov, iij^aioy, and the BiKoirrris, Sixam^r." 

^ This sentence may be illustrated by a figure 



It is assumed, although not stated, that AE, DC and CZ ai 
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'Tlie teruiH "yrofit" aud "losa" are derived from 
voluntary exchange. For in guch exchange, if a 
person has more than what belongs to him, be is said 
to be making profit, and if he has less than he bad to 
start with, he is said to be suffering loss; it is so 
e.g. in buying and selling, aud in all other transactions 
which the law freely allows". But when people get 
aa the result of exchange' exactly what they bad at 
the beginning, neither more nor less, they are said to 
have what belongs to them and to be neither losers 
nor gainers. 

That which is just then in corrective justice is a 
mean between profit and loss of a particular kind in 
involuntary cases*. It implies that the parties to ft 
transaction liave the same amount after it as before. 



iy 



' There can be no donlit that the sentence /•m ii tovto na't «rl 
rur oXXwr rtxrif ■■ ■- nxrourop (ai rDiaT-TDv, which Bekker, follow- 
ing Trendelenburg, transfere to p. 83, L 7, i« out of place here. 

' It is better to place a colon, insteiid of a full stop, after »op)t 
and a full atop, instead of a colon, after npiaina. 

* It Heoma to me that the true reading is aura Ai' mVui' 
yitTfT<u and that it means " by oaiiig their original properties in 
exchange come to possess thoae properties again ur their exact 
T&lues, neither less nor mure." At all eveuts aura is^ra <£ 

* The tranaactioaa in which profit and loss occur, although 
the<r may be voluntary in their origin, are so for involuntar; In 
their result u the loser is not a consenting party to hia loss ; 
hence the words rar vapa ro itovvuir may stand and may bear 
their naturtd meaning. 

' The word " retaliation," which is the nearest Kugli«h oquira- 
lent of TO avriirrravtfdt, must not be understood as meaning only 
requital of eeil. 
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is absolutely jubL This was the doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans, who defined justice absolutely as re- 
taliation on one's neighbour. 

But retaliation does not accord with the concep- 
tion of either distributive or corrective justice, al- 
though corrective justice ia certainly what is intended 
by the Rhadamanthine' rule: 

"As a tnan'B action, such his fat«; 
Then justice sha,ll be true and straight'." 
The law of retaliation and the law of corrective justice 
in many cases do not agree. For instance, if a person 
who strikes another is a magistrate, he ought not to 
be struck in return, and if a person strikes a magis- 
trate, he ought not only to be struck but to be 
punished. Again, it makes a great difference whether 
what is done to a person ia done with his consent or 
against it, and the law of retaliation takes no account 
of this difference. Still in such associations as depend 
upon exchange it is this kind of justice, viz. retalia- 
tion, which ia the bond of union ; but it ia propor- 
tionate, and not equal retahation"; for it is propor- 
tionate requital wliich holds a state together. 

People seek to requite either evil or good. It 
looks like slavery not to requite evil ; and if they do 
not requite good, no interchange of services takes 
place, and it is this interchange which holds society 
together. It is thus that men build a temple of the 
Graces in tlieir streets to ensure reciprocity, as being 

' Bhadamojithus was one of the judges of the lower world. 
' A line ascribed to Hesiod. 

' What Aristotle calls " equal retaliation" is the law of " An 
e; e for an e;e, and a tooth fur a tooth." 
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the pcxniliar characteristic of grace'; for it is our 
duty to return the service of one who has been 
gnicioua to us, and to take the initiative in showing 
grace ourselves. 

Now, proportionate requital is produced by eroas- ftapor- 
conjunction'. Thus lot A represent a builder, S a requital. 
cobbler, O a house, and D a shoe. Then tlie builder 
ought to receive from the cobbler some part of his 
work, and to give him his own work in return. If 
then there is proportionate equality in the first in- 
stance, and retaliation or reciprocity follows, the 
result of which we are speaking will be attained'. 
Otherwise the exchange will not be equal or perma- 
nent. For there is no reason why the work of the 
one should not be superior to that of the other, and 



' The connexion of x^' ^^ ^^^ xopinr BUgffeste tho pro- 
priety of adopting tlie English word "grace" in tranilating 
this paasnge ; but x'V" >^ ^'°^^ etrictlf " favour " or " kindnew ' 
than "grace." 

' " CroM-conjunction " is a technical term which may be 
explained thiu. Suppose that in 
the flgnre, A is the builder, B 
the cobbler, C the bonse &nd D 
tbe Hhooa, rappoee too that A ia 
combined with I> and B with C, 
then the projiortioQ 

A + D .B + C .. A : B, 
is tho result of "crow-coqjnncUon." 

* I think it ia clear that the case liere supposed ia one in 
which two persons desiring to make an exchange of goods ha»8 
go(Kis of equal value to oichango ; then the ainiple exchange of 
iiue good fur the other satisfies Uio law of retaliatioo or reci- 
procity. 
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tlierefore they ought to be equalized. ("This is 
equally the caae with all the arta; they would be 
destroyed, if the effect upon the patient were not, in 
Ithid, quantity and quality, the same as the effort of 
the agent.) For association is formed, not by two 
doctors, but by a doctor and a husbandman, and 
generally by people who are different, and not equal, 
and who need to be equalized. It follows that such 
tilings as are the subjects of exchange must in some 
sense be comparabla This is the reason for the 
invention of money. Money is a sort of medium or 
mean; for it measures everything and consequently 
measures among other things excess or defect, e.g. 
the number of shoes which are equivalent to a house 
or a meal. As a builder then is to a cobbler, so 
must BO many shoes be to a house or a meal; for 
otherwise there would be no exchange or association. 
But this will be impossible, unless the shoes and the 
liouse or meal are in some sense equalized. Hence 
arises the necessity of a single universal standard of 
measurement, as was said before. This standard is in 
truth the demand for mutual services, which holds 
society together ; for if people had no wants, or their 
wants were dissimilar', there would be either no 
exchange, or it would not be the same as it is now. 

' The aentence tranepoaed from p. 87, 1, 31 is most cniivenieutly 
placed hero, but at the best it ia an intemiption of the argument. 
It aeoms to mean that in such an art or ecience as e.g. medicine a 
pereon by using cortain moans must be sure of producing certain 
eflects. 

* I understand bj " dissimikr wants" wants which cannot be at 
once supplied bj mutual serrice. 
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Moiiey (v6fiKT/ia) is a sort of recognized represen- 
tative of this demand. That is the reason why it is 
called money (Ko/iter/Mi), because it has not a natural 
but a conventional {fo/i^) existence, and because it is 
in our power to change it, and make it useless. 

Retaliation or reciprocity will take place, when 
the terms have been ao equated that, as a husband- 
man is to a cobbler, so ia the cobbler's ware to the 
husbandman's'. But we must bring the terms to a 
figure of proportion not' after the exchange has 
taken place — or one of the two extremes will have 
both advant^es i.e. wiU have its superiority couiUed 
twice oner — but when both parties still retain their 
own wares ; they will then be equal and capable of 
association, because it is possible to establish the 
proper equality between them. Thus let A be a 
husbandman, C food, B a cobbler, and D his wares, 

' Suppose the hasbandoian to offer in eichange a. quarter of 
com and the cobbler a certain nnniber of paire of boots ; it i« 
neceasarf to decide how raejaj p^ra of boots are equal in value to 
a quarter of com before reciprocity (to arrartTiovdot) can take 

• The oi should bo retained ; but it is desirable to treat the 
words <i <U f(4 - ' ' - aicpoi' ^ parenthetical, and to place a comma 
after lurpov and a colon after to avrir. 

If 1 understand this difficult sentence, it means that the 
husbandman (in the case supposed above) having received ia 
etchange a number of ]tairs of boots calculated upon an estimate 
of his commercial mperioHty to the cobbler must not claim to 
liave that soperiority calculated again, when the exchange has 
already been effected. But ro irttMv inpni' is an incorrect plitaM 
as the two parties of the exchange are not the two oipa in the 
"figure of proportion." See note on p. Li I of this translatioa 
I hicliuo to think thftt Ixpe* should be omitted. 
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which are equated to the food. But if thia kind of 
reciprocity were impossible, there would be no asso- 
ciation. 

The fact that it is demand which is like a principle 
of unity binding society together is evident because, 
if tliere la no mutual demand on the part of two 
persons, if neither of them or one only needs the 
services of the other, they do not effect an exchange, 
whereas, if somebody wants wliat somebody else has, 
e,g, wine, they effect an exchange, giving the wine ag. 
in return for the right of importing corn. Here then 
the wine and the com must be equated. 

Money la serviceable with a view to future ex- 
change ; it ia a sort of security which we posaess 
that, if we do not want a thing now, we shall be able 
to get it when we do want it ; for if a person brings 
money, it must be in his power to get what he wants. 

It is true that money is subject to the same lawa 
as other thinga; its value ia not always the same; 
still it tends to have a more constant value than any 
thing else. All things, then, must have a pecuniary 
value, as thia will always facilitate exchange, and ao 
will facilitate asaociation. 

Money therefore is like a measure that equates 
things, by making them commensurable ; for associa- 
tion would be impossible without exchange, exchange 
without equahty, and equality without commensura- 
bility. 

Although it ia in reality impossible that things 
which are ao widely different should become com- 
mensurable, they may become aufficiently so for prac- 
tical purposes. There must be some single standard 
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then, and that a standard upon which the world 
agrees; hence it is called money (co^i<r/ia)', for it is 
this which makes all things commensurable, as money 
is the universal standard of measurement. Let A ho 
a house, B ten minae, G a conch. Now A is lialf B 
if the house is worth, or is equal to, five minae. Again, 
the couch C is the tenth part of B. It is clear then 
that the number of couches which are equal to a 
bouse is five. It is clear too that this was the method 
of exchange before the invention of money ; for it 
makes no difference whether it is five couches or the 
value of five couches that we give in exchange for a 
housa 

The nature of the just and the unjust has now Chap. ix. 
been described. The definitions which have been 
given make it clear that just conduct is a mean be- 
tween committing and suffering injustice; for to 
commit injustice is to have too much, and to suffer it 
is to have too little. But justice is a mean state, not Jnatice a 
in the same sense aa the virtues already described, bnt^oil^ 
but rather as aiming at the mean, while injustice gg^^^^ 
aims at the extremes*. It is justice which entitles "tber vir- 
the just man to be regarded as capable of deliberately 
effecting what is just, and of making a distribution 
whether between himself and somebody else, or be- 
tween two otlier people, not in such a way as to give 
himself too large, and his neighbour t<>o small a share 

' Again, the point lies in the cotinexiou of rofutr/ia " mouej " 
with mfiot " coiiYtntion " or "agreement" 

* Justice then ia distinguished from the other virtues, inosmnch 
u the citremes of which It is the mean full under tlie «tmo, 
instead of under different ficea, 
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of what is desirable, and conversely to give himself'! 
too small and his neighbour too large a share of what I 
is injurious, but to give both himself and hia neigh- J 
bour such a share as is proportionately equal, and tol 
do the same when the distribution ia between oth^.l 
people, liyustiee on the contrary aims at that whiclL'n 
is inmost; but that which is unjuat is disproportionatov 
excess and defect of what is profitable or injuriouf 
Hence injustice is excess and defect, inasmuch as it] 
aims at excess and defect, viz. exceas of what JBfl 
absolutely profitable, and defect of what is injurious.1 
iu one's own case, while in the caaea of other people, 
although they are generally similar, the violation of 
proportion may take the form either of excess or of 
defect But the defect of unjust action is to suffer 
ii^ustice, the exceas is to inflict it. 

This then may be taken aa a sufficient account of 
the nature of justice and injustice reapectively, and 
similarly of that which ia just or unjust in general. 

But a peraon may do injuatice without being 
. iieceasarily uiyust. What then, ia the nature of such 
unjust actions that, if a peraon commits them, he is 
proved at once to be in some particular respect 
unjust, e.g. to be a thief, au adulterer, or a robber? 
I think the answer is that there is no auch distinct 
class of actiona', for a person may commit adultery 
with a woman, knowing who she is, although he 
commits it not from any original defect of moral 
purpose, but from the passion of the moment. Such 

1 It is not the action but the moral purpose, which ninkea 
a man qSikoc : cp. p. 95, 1, 10 iron 9* <k jrpoaipia-tas, SSixos xal 
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a person then, although lie comnjiU an act of injustice, 
is not unjust; thus he is not a thief, although he 
committed a theft, nor an adulterer, although he 
commit adultery, and so on'. 

The relation of retaliation to justice has been 
already described. But we must not forget that the 
object of our inquiry is at ouce justice in an absolute 
sense, and political justice' i.e. such justice as exists Politico 
among people who are associated in a common life ' 
with a view to independence, and who enjoy freedom 
and equality whether proportionate or arithmetical'. 
It follows that, where this condition does not exist, 
people are not capable of mutual political justice, but 
only of a certain justice which is analogous to it. For 
justice, strictiy so called, can exist only where the 
relations* of people are determined by law, and the 
existence of law implies injustice, as the administra- 
tion of justice is the determination of what is just and 

* Dr Jackton tr&nsfera tlio first two sonteQces of ch. 10, p. 91, 
n. 18 — 26 to p. 95, L 9, UDil the traDaference la clearlj ftn 
improTement espcciallj as the third Hontetice rosumos tlie aulijcct 
of retaliation and of justice generallj. There i« no such reasoD, I 
think, for diatiirbing the podtiou of the words irui fiiv oi* ix" ■ . 

liprjTm nparifxir IL 2G, 27. 

* t apprehend that "political justice" is not the same as 
"justice in an absolute sense" bat is, as Dr Jacksun e&ye, "the 
most perfect representation of it" Seep. 92, IL Ifi, sqq. Aristotle 
is led to a special consfderatioD of "political justice" by the 
political riew which he always took of Ethics 

' In an aristocracy or oligarchy the "equality " is, in Aristotle's 
language, " proportionate," In a democracy it is "arithmetical." 
The condition of " freedom " exclodca the slave population from 
participaHon in "political jostice." 

* wpit nvrouf ts better than wpot avnic. 
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unjiiBt But iujustice implies ui^just action, although 
uDJust action does not always imply injustice, and 
unjust action consists in assigning to oneself an un- 
duly large share of such things as are good in an ] 
absolute sense, and an unduly small share of such 
things as are bad in an absolute sense. Hence we J 
submit to the authority, not of an individual, but of I 
the statute book, because an individual is apt to I 
exercise his authority in his own interests, and 1 
make himself despot. 

The magistrate is a guardian of justice, and, if o 
justice, then of equality. It seems that he gains r 
advantage //"owi his office, as he is assumed to be just; 
for he does not assign to himself a larger share of 
what is absolutely good, unless indeed it be propor- 
tionate to his own merit. Hence he labours' in the 
interest of others; which ia the reason why justice is 
called the good of others, as we said before. Some 
reward therefore must be given him in the shape of 
honour or privilege ; and it is when a magistrate is not 
content with these rewards that he makes himself 
despot, 
t Justice, as between masters and slaves, or between 
,g, fathers and children, is not the same as political 
"^justice, i.e. Justice betioeeneitisen and citizen, although 
it resembles it, for a man cannot commit injustice in 
an absolute or etriet sense against what is his own; 
but his property* and his children, until they reach a 



' Reading jronl. 

' It muat be remembered that a slave w 
is master aa an; other chfttteL 
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certain age and become independent', are, a8 it were, 
parts of himself, and nobody deliberately chooses to 
hurt himself; hence injustice to oneself is an im- 
possibility. It follows that political justice and in- 
justice are also impogsible in, the relation of a master 
to slaves or ofa/atker to children; for they depend, 
as we said, upon law, and exist only where law has a p. isr. 
natural existence i.e. among people who, as we saw, 
enjoy equality of rule and subjection. There is 
more scope then for justice in relation to a wife 
than in relation to children and property, for this, 
Le, justice in t/ie relation of hjisband and «>i/e, Ju"ti™ 



from political justice. 

Political justice is partly natural and partly con- Political 
rentiona]. ™' 

The part which is natural is that which has the (i) natural 
same authority everywhere, and is independent of 
opinion ; tliat which is conventional is such that it (?) «jnveu 
does not matter in the first instance whether it takes 
one form or another, it only matters when it has been 
laid down, e.g. that the ransom of a prisoner should 
be a mtna, or that a goat, and not two sheep, should 
be offered in sacrifice, and all legislative enactments 
which arc made in particular cases, as the sacrifice in 
honour of Brasidas* at Amphipolis, and the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament 

It is the opinion of some people that all the rules 
of justice are conventional, because that which is 

' The HS3. Authorit]' u in &Tour of omilting n^ before 
* See ThucjdJdes v. cIl 11. 
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natural ie immutable and has tlie same authority 
everywhere, as fire bums equally here and in Persia, 
but they see the rules of juedce continually altering. 

But this i8 not altogether true, although it is true 
to some extent Among the gods indeed it is pro- 
bably not true at all; but in this world, although 
there is such a tiling as natural justice, still all justice 
is variable, Nevertlieleas there is a justice which is, 
as well as a justice which is not, natural. 

Within the sphere of the contingent it is easy to 
Bee what kind of thing it is that is natural, and what 
kind that is not natural but legal and conventional, 
both kinds being similarly variable. The same dis- 
tinction will apply to other cases ; thus the right hand 
is naturally stronger than the left, although there is 
nobody' who may not acquire the power of using both 
hands alike. 

Such rules of justice as depend on convention and 
convenience may be compared to standard measures ; 
for the measures of wine and corn are not everywhere 
equal, but are larger where people buy and smaller 
where they sell*. Similarly, such rules of justice as 
exist not by nature, but by the will of Man, are not 
everywhere the same, as jMlities themselves are not 
everywhere the same, although there is everywhere 
only one naturally perfect polity. 

But every rule of justice or law stands to indivi- 

i Reading wiTac with the M88. 

^ The buyers and Bellera are, 1 conceive, the Ba,me people, viz. 
merchants who make wholesale purchoBes and sell them bj retalL 
So Dr Jnckson, who traoBlatea " being larger in wholesale, and 
smaller in retail, markets." 
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dual (tctions in the relation of the universal to par- 
ticulars ; for while actions are numerous, every such 
, rule is one, as being universal. 

There is a difference between an act of injustice 
I and that which is unjust, between an act of justice 
and that which is just A thing ia unjust by nature, 
or by ordinance ; but this very' thing, when it is done, 
is au act of injustice, although, before it is done, it is 
only unjust. The same in true of an act of justice \ 
But the several kinds of acts of justice, or injustice, 
their luimber, and their sphere, will form subjects of 
iuvestigatiou hereafter. 

Such being the things which arc just and unjust, 
a person may be said to act justly or unjustly when 
he does them voluntarily. When he does them in- 
voluntarily, he does not act justly or unjustly, except 
iu an accidental sense, i.e. he does what is accidentally 
just or ui^usL 

The definition of an act of justice or injustice Voinnioiy 
depends upon its voluntary or involuntary character ; ^ jJSi'S.i 
for when it is voluntary, it is open to censure, and it ^j^ 
is then also an act of irgusttce. It will be unjust then ■ 

in a sense, but wilt not amount to an act of injustice, B 

if it kcks voluntariness. 

By a voluntary action I mean, as has been already Voionury 
said, such au action as is iu a person's power, and is ^m"' 

' The best M8S. give aird ii rovn. 

' Aflor thia Bentenco Amtotle remarks that the word for &ii 
" act (if justice " is generally buauotrpayrnta, Siuivfin being ro- 
RtricUxl ID meiuiiug to the " corroctioa of an act of it^natico " but 
the renuirk. ns it toma npou the correct nse of tlie Greek wurda, 
u nntnuuUteabla 

W. N, E. 11 
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performed by liim knowingly, and not in ignorance of 
the person to whom he doea it, or of the instrument 
with which he docs it, or of the reanlt, e.g. of the 
person whom he etrikee, and the instrument with 
which he strikes, and the effect of hia blow; and not 
only so, but he must not perform it accidentally or 
under compulsion ; for if a person e.g. were to seize 
Ilia hand and strike somebody else with it, it would not 
be a voluntary action, as not being in his own power. 
Again, it is possible that the person struck may be his 
father, and that lie may know him to be a man or 
some one who is present, but may not know Iiim to 
be his father. The aame sort of diatiuction must be 
made in regard to the effect and to the action gene- 
rally. If an action ia done in ignorance, or, although 
not done in ignorance, is not in a person's power, or 
if he is compelled to do it, it is involuntary ; for there 
are many things in the course of nature which we 
both do and suffer with full knowledge but which are 
not either voluntary or involuntary, as e.g. growing 
old or dying. 

The accidental character may belong equally to 
just and unjust actions. Thus a person may restore 
a deposit involuntarily and from motives of fear; 
but in that case it is not right to say that he does 
what is just or that his conduct is just, except acci- 
dentally. Similarly, if a person under compulsion aud 
involuntarily refuses to restore a deposit, he must 
be said to be uiuust and to do what ia uiyust acci- 
dentally. 

Voluntary actions we perform either with or with- 
out deliberate purpose — with it, if we perform them 
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after previous deliberation, and without it, if without 
auch deliberation. 

There are three ways in which people may hurt 
eacli other in society. An action doue in ignorance 
is called a mistake, when the person affected, or the MUtake. 
thing done, or the instrument, or the effect, is not 
Buch as the agent supposed. For instance, he sup- 
posed that he would not hit or would not hit with 
the particular iustrument or would not hit the par- 
ticular person, or that the blow would not have tlie 
particular effect ; but the effect proved different from 
hie expectation, ag. it was his intention to prick a 
person, and not to wound him, or the person was 
different, or the instrument". 

Now when the hurt done is contrary to expecta- Mishap. 
tion, it is a mishap; but when, although it is not 
contrary to expectation, it does not imply malice, it 
is a mistake ; for a person makes a mistake, when the 
original culpability lies in himself, but he meets with 
a mishap, when it lies outside himself. When a 
person acts with knowledge, but without deliberation, 
it is an act of injustice, as in all human actions which Art ot 
arise from anger and other necessary or natural "' 

emotions ; for in doing such hurt, and making such 
mistakes we are unjust, and they are acts of injustice, 
but it docs not follow that we are at once unjust or 
vicious, as the hurt is not the consequence of vice. 

But when the action is the result of deliberate lujustice. 

' Heading ^ for uc. 

' The dUtinction Beomi tolerably clear ; a person in»y do 
■omothing with knowledge, but without mulico, then it is aiiap- 
rifpa ; or he ma; do it quite uainteDtiouall;, then it is anxi^o- 
11—2 
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purpose, the agent is unjust and wicked. Hence it ia 
rightly lield that auch actions as arise from anger are i 
not done of malice prepense ; for it ia not he who acts j 
in anger, but ho wiio provoked the anger, that begins I 
the quarrel. 

Again, in cases ofmif/er it is not whether the deed 
was done or not but whether it was just that is the 
question in dispute; for anger arises at the appear- 
ance of injustice It is not as in contracts, where two 
parties dispute about the &ct, and one of them must 
be a rascal, unless they are acting in forgetfulness. 
Here they agree as to the fact, but they dispute as to 
the side on which justice lies. The case of a deli- 
berate aggressor is different ; he knows on which side 
justice lies'. Hence the person who acts in anger 
thinks he is injured, the deliberate aggressor does not 
think BO. 

If a person hurts another from deliberate moral 
purpose, he acts unjustly. Such acts of injustice 
necessarily prove a man who acts unjustly to be 
unjust, when they are violations of proportion or 
equality. Similarly a person ia just, if he acta justly 
iroin deliberate moral purpose*; but he acts justly if 
he merely acta voluntarily, edthongli, it may he, Ttot 
ddib&rcdely. 

Involuntary actions are either venial, or not. They 
are venial, if they are mistakes committed not only in 
ignorance but from ignorance; but if they are not 
committed from ignorance but in ignorance, and from 

There shonld, I think, be a full stop after ayvotl. 

The full stop after iiKaumpay^ should be a colon or a 
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an emotioa which is neither natural nor human, tUey 
are not TeuiaL 

It may be doubted if we have adequately defined Cou. XL 
what is meant by suifering and committing ii^ustice. ^[™nf[^''g 

In the Srttt place id it the case, as Euripides puts it in >"jiiatice 
, . ^ 11- ,,y,uu. 

his strange way, larUj. 

"I killed my mother, that 'a tbe talc ia luncf. 
Were jou both willing or onwilliDg both'f" 
In other words, is it really possible for a person to 
suffer injustice voluntarily' or is the ButTeniig of in- 
justice always involuntary, as the committing of it is 
always voluntary? Again, is the suffering of injustice 
always voluntary or always involuutar}-, as the com- 
mitting of it is always voluntary; or is it sometimes 
voluntary and sometimes involuntary? ^H 

The same question may be raised in regard to just ^H 

treatment ; for as all just action aTid all unjust action ^| 
is voluntary, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
voluntariness or involuntariness of being justly and 
uigustly treated should similarly corresiK>nd to the 
voluntariness or involuntariness of acting justly and 
unjustly. But it would seem absurd to say that 
everjbody who is justly treated is so treated volun- 
tarily, as there are some people who are justly treated 
involuntarily. There is in fact the further question 

* The quotation b said to come from the Beller'iphon ; but it 
luore probably come* from the Alemmiyn. For Alcmteon the sou 
of Ami^i&ratu «lew hia mother Eriph;le trho liod betrayed hia 
father to death. 

I adopt Dindorfg reading 

fvjrJpa ■of-ijenir r^r JfArfp, fipaj^tJt \<ryot. 
Ixir itoiirai' { in! tfiXovcra* av^ Jivf ; 
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wliich may bo raised, la every one who eufTers what is 
unjust unjustly treated, or is it true of suffering 
injustice as well as of committing it, that it depends 
upon a certain moral purpose! It is possible that 
the justice, whether in acting justly or in being 
treated justly, may come in only incidentally, and the 
same is clearly true of injustice. For it is not the 
same thing to do what is unjust as to commit injustice, 
nor to suffer what is unjust as to suffer injustice ; and 
this is equally true of acting justly and being justly ] 
treated; for it is impossible to be treated justly or ■ 
unjustly, unless there is somebody who acta justly or 
unjustly. 

If then to do injustice means simply to hurt some- 
body voluntarily, and voluntariness implies knowledge 
of the person, the instrument, and the manner, then 
an incontinent person, if he hurts himself voluntarily, 
will voluntarily suffer injustice, and it will be possible 
to commit injustice to oneself. {The possibility of 
committing injustice to oneself is another difficult 
question'.) Again, a person may through incontinence 
bo voluntarily hurt by another person acting volun- 
tarily, and if so, it is possible to suffer iixjustice 
voluntarily. 

But perhaps this definition is incorrect, and we 
must add to the words "hurting with knowledge of 
the person, the instrument, and the manner," the 
words "contrary to the person's wish." Thus a person 
may be hurt, and may suffer what is unjust, volun- 

' The sentence in brackets is a sort of note, which may or may 
not bo in its true place here. It naturally connects itself with 
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tarily, but be cannot be the voluntary victim of 
injustice. For nobody, not even the incontinent 
person, wishes to be hurt ; but the incontinent person 
acta contrary to his wish'. For nobody wishes what 
ho does not think to be good, and the incontinent 
person does not do what he thinks it his duty to do. 
But he who gives his own property, as Glaucus gives 
Diomedes in Homer 

"Gold gifts for bronze, a hoodred beoTea for nine','' 



B no injustice, for it is in his own power to give, 
but it is not in hia own power to suffer injustice, as 
injustice presupposes an unjust agent. It is clear 
then that the suffering of injustice is not voluntary'. 

It still remains to discuss two of the questions chap. xn. 
which we proposed viz. (1.) Is it he who assigns to 
somebody else more than he deserves, or he who 
enjoys it, that commits injustice? (2.) Can a person 
do injustice to himself? 

For if the first supposition is possible, i.e. if it is 
the distributor, and not the recipient of the excessive ^H 

share, who commits the injustice, tlien, if a person ^| 

knowingly and voluntarily assigns more to another ^| 

than to himself, he does injustice to himself. This 
is what moderate people are thought to do ; for the 
virtuous or equitable man is inclined to take less than 

< The BDffering of injiutice, in AriBtotle'a view, mftf pouesa 
the charticteriBtic of voliintiunnesa but not of wish ; in other 
words a. person may voluntarily do bimtelf hurt but caonot 
Totuntnrily do himself iiuustioe. But, if bo, his language ia not 
free from obscurity. 

« Iliad vi. 230. 
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hia due. Perhaps however the case is not so simple I 
as it seems; for it may happen that iit assiffning more I 
qf some good to another than, to himsef/ a person 
aspired to gain an excessive share of some other good, J 
e.g. reputation or absolute nobleness. Or tlie question 
may be answered by reference to the definition of 
committing injustice; for in the supposed case tlie 
distributor suffers nothing contrary to his own ivish, 
consequently he is not unjustly treated, at least on 
this account, but at most ia only hurt. It is evident 
too, that it is the distributor who commits the in- 
justice, and in all cases not the recipient of the 
excessive share. For it does not follow, if a person 
possesses what is unjust, that he commits injustice, 
but only if he voluntarily does it, and this is the case 
with the person who ori^nates the action, i.e. witb 
the disti-ibutor, and not with the recipient. 

Again, there are various senses of the word "do." 
There is a sense in which inauimate things may be 
said to commit murder, or in which the hand, or a 
servant at his master's bidding, may be said to com- 
mit it. But these do not commit injustice, although 
tliey may do what is unjust 

Again, if the distributor gave his judgment in 
ignorance, he does not commit injustice in the eye of 
the law, nor is his judgment unjust, except in a 
particular sense, as there is a difference between legal 
justice and primordial justice' ; but if he knowingly 



' " Primordial jaatiee " (to wparov ilKaior) is abstract or uni- 
versal justice, independent of auch legislative or judicial enactments 
a» exist it) particulur Btates. 
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pronounced an unjust judgment, he is fuming at a 
larger share of popularity or revenge than he ought 
to have. And if he is induced b; such motives as 
these to pronounce an unjust judgment, he is an 
uu&ir ganier as truly aa if he were to participate in 
the unjust award; for even in that case he wlio 
adjudged a plot of land unjuatly would receive not 
laud but money. 

People suppose it is in their own power to commit Chap-XKI. 
iiyustico, and therefore suppose it is easy to be just. S'u^S. 
But that is not the case. For it may be easy and in 
our own power to commit adultery with our neigh- 
bour's wife, or to strike somebody else, or to ^ve 
away money ; but it is not easy, nor is it in our own 
power, to do these things from a certain moral stata 

Similarly, people suppose it requires no special 
wisdom to understand what is ui\just, as it is not 
difficult to comprehend the actions prescribed by law; 
but these actions are not just actions except acci- 
dentally, they are just only if the action or distribu- ^^ 
tion assumes a particular form. It is a harder task to ^H 
understand just actions as so de&ned than to under- ^H 
stand the means of health, although that too is any- ^H 
thing but easy. For here it is easy to understand 
the nature of honey, wine, hellebore, cautery, and tlie 
knife ; but to know how and to whom, and on what 
occasions they must be applied, to produce health, is 
as difficult a task as to be a doctor. 

The same idea leads people to suppose that it is 
not less characteristic of the just man to act unjustly 
than to act justly ; for the juat man will be not less 
but actually better able than anybody else to perform 
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such actions as committing adultery, or dealing a 
blow, and the brave man to throw away hie shield, 
turn tail, and run in any direction. But cowardice 
and injustice consist not in doing what is cowardly 
and unjust except accidentally, but in doing it from a 
certain moral state, just as the art of medicine or 
healing consists not in using or not using the knife, 
nor in giving or not giving drugs, but in a particular 
science of doing so. 

The rules of justice apply to people who partici- 
pate in such things as are absolutely good, although 
it is possible to have too much or too little of them ; 
for to some beings, e.g. perhaps to the gods, there is 
no possibility of having too much of these goods, 
while to others, the incurably wicked, there is no such 
thing as a beneficial share of them however small it 
may he, but, whatever their share may be, it will be 
hurtful. To most men, however, they are beneficial 
up to a certain point; hence justice is esmnticdly 
human, Le. it affects the mutval relations of men aa 
men. 
v. We have next to discuss equity, and the equitable, 
i.e. the relation of equity to justice, and of that which 
is equitable to that which is just For it appears 
upon investigation that they are not absolutely the 
same, nor generically different. Sometimes too we 
praise that which is equitable, and the equitable man, 
and actually apply the word metaphorically as a term 
of praise to other objects, using it as an equivalent* 
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■ The Greek word iwuuc^t meaiu "virtuous" s 

' equitabla" 
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for good, and meaning, that the more equitable of 
two things is the better. But there are other times 
when, as we pursue our reflexions, we feel it to be a 
paradox that the equitable, if it be different from the 
just, should be laudable ; for we argue that, if that is 
so, either the just is not good, or the equitable is not 
good*, if it be different, or, if both be good, they are 
identical. 

These are, I think, the considerations which give 
rise to the difBculty res[>ecting the equitable. But 
they are all in a manner correct, and not inconsistent ; 
for that which is equitable, although it is better than 
that which is just in one aspect of the word "juatice," 
is yet itself just, and is not better than what is just in 
the sense of being generically distinct from it. It 
follows that tlie just and the equitable are the same 
thing, and that, while both are good, the equitable is 
better. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that, while that 
which is equitable is just, it is not just in the eye of 
the law, but is a rectification of legal justice. And 
the reason is that all law is couched in general terms, 
but there are some cases upon which it is impossible 
to pronounce correctly in general terms. Accordingly, 
where a general statement is necessary, but such a 
statement cannot be correct, the law embraces the 
majority of cases, although it does not ignore the 
element of error. Nor is it the less correct on this 
account ; for the error lies not in the law, nor in the 
legislature, but in the nature of the case. For it is 

' Omitting mi dUaua. 
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plainly impossible to pronounce with complete accu- 
racy upon such a subject-matter as human action'. 

Whenever then the terms of the law are general, ' 
but the particular case is an exception to the general 
law, it is right, where the legislator's rule ia inadequate 
or erroneous in virtue of its generality, to rectify the | 
defect which the legislator himself, if he were present, 
would admit, and had he known it, would have recti- 
fied in legislating. 

That which is equitable then is just, and better ] 
than one kind of justice, not indeed better than 
absolute justice, but better than tfie error of justice 
which arises from legal generahty. Thia is in fact the 
nature of the equitable ; it is a rectification of law 
where jt fails through generality. For the reason 
why things are not all determined by law is that 
there are some things about which it ia impossible to 
lay down a law and for which a special decree ia 
therefore ncceaaary. For where the thing to be 
measured is indefinite the rule must be indefinite, 
like the leaden rule' that is used in Lesbian archi- 
tecture ; for as the rule is not rigid but adapts itself 
to the shape of the atone, so does the decree to the 
circumstances of the case. 

We see then what \e the nature of equity, and 



' In the BentoncQ 1 have ventured to expand the seuso of 
toiavT'i which sums up, as often in Fluto and Aristotle, the general 
idea of the contest 

' What the " leaden rnle" was ia clear from the passage itself, 
bnt there is some reason to think that the polj'gonal inasanry 
used in Lesbian buildings required a flexible or self-adapting 
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that it ia jufit, and what is the justice to which it is 
auperior. 

From thia it ia easy to see the nature of the equit- 
able man; for one who in his moral purpose and 
action aims at doing what is equitable, who does not 
insist upon his rights to the damage of his neighbours, 
but is content to take less than is his due, although 
he has the law on his side, is equitable, and his moral 
state is equity which ia a kind of justice, and not a 
different mor^ state. 

The foregoing considerations' clear ap the ques-CHAP. x 
tion whether it is possible for a person to act unjustly 
to himself or not. For justice, in one of its senses, 
includes such exercise of the several virtues as are 
prescribed by law. Thus the law does not allow 
suicide, and whatever it does not allow it forbids. SnicWe. 
Again, when a person voluntarily hurts another in 
defiance of the law, not by way of retaliation, he 
commits injustice voluntarily, "voluntarily" meaning 
"with knowledge of the person and the instro- 
ment" But a man, who cuts his throat in a fit 
of anger, does so voluntarily in defiance of right I 

reason, and this the law docs not allow ; accordingly ' 

he may be said to act unjustly. But unjustly to 
whom? Surely to the state, and not to himself; for 
he Bulfers voluntarily, but no one is voluntarily 
treated with injustice. That is the reason why it is 
the state which iufiictj a penalty, i.e. attaches a certain 



' It cannot be said that the paaaage which begiiiB here followit 
natanUvuponthecouuiUcration of equity. Dr Jackson would plact' 
it at p. 9S, L 2. 
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igDomiiiy to the suicide as acting uujuatly to the 
state. 

Again, in the sense in which a man is said to be 
uDJust, if he merely commits ii^ustice and is not ' 
entirely vicious' it is impossible for him to act un- 
justly to himself. (This is a different case from the last ; 
for the unjust man here may be said to be wicked ii 
the same sense as the coward, not as possessing ai 
entirely wicked character nor as exhibiting such a 
character in his injustice, but as wicked in a particular 
and limited sense",) Otherwise it would be possible 
for the same thing to be subtracted from and added 
to the same person. But this is an impossibility; 
the words "just" and "unjust" necessarily imply more 
persons than one. 

Again, an act of injustice is not only voluntary 
and deliberate but prior in time to tlie injury received. 
(A person who retaliates because of wrong done to 
him, and retaliates on the same scale, is not regarded 
as acting unjustly',) But if a person can act unjustly 
to himself, he will be simultaneously the author and 
victim of the same injustice. Again, if a person could 
act unjustly to himself, it would be possible for him 
to suffer iiyustice involuntarily. 

Further, nobody commits injustice without com- 
mitting some particular act of injustice ; but nobody 
commits adultery with his own wife, or breaks into 
Ms own house, or steals his own property. | 

' i.e. when his action, bat not his moral purpose, is ui\jusk 
' The sentence ia bracketed, as being parenthetical ; it merely 
explains the difiereoce between general and particular injustice. 
' A^in I conceive the sentence to be parentheticaL 
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But the wliole question whether a person can act 
unjustly to himself is settled by tlie answer which we 
gave to the question whether a person can be volun- 
tarily treated with injustice. 

'It is evident that it is bad to suffer injustice and 
bad to commit it ; for the one is to have less and the 
other to liave more than the mean, and tlie mean 
corresponds to what is healthful in medicine and 
productive of a good condition in gymnaBtic Still it 
is worse to commit injustice than to suffer it; for Uie 
committing of injustice is censurable and implies vice, 
whether complete and absolute vice or an approxima- 
tion to it (for it is not cverj' voluntary unjust action 
which implies injustice) but the suffering of injustice 
does not imply vice or injustice. Tlie suffering then 
13 in itself the less evil, although it may well prove 
accidentally the greater. Science however does not 
concern itself with such a possibility as this; it calls ^h 

pleurisy a more serious mischief than a stumble, ^H 

although the latter may be accidentally worse than ^H 

pleurisy, ag. if a man should happen to stumble, and 
BO to fall, and in consequence of Iiis fall should be 
taken prisoner by the enemy and put to death. 

Speaking metaphorically, or by analogy, we may lujusiicetu 
say that there is a justice, not indeed between a man " 
and himself, but between certain parts of himself, I 
do not mean justice in all its senses, but such justice 
aa occurs in the relaUon of master and slave or of the 



' The looee atmcture of this chapter is shown bj the paasago 
which ocrare here p. 101, 11. S~-i2, iDtamiptiiig, ua it doe», the 
diacusBioa of wlf-injurf or iiuiulice tu oueaelf. 
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different members of a family, for in these discussions 
the rational and the irrational parts of the soul are 
kept distinct It is this distinction of parts that 
people have in view when they hold that a person is -^ 

capable of ii\justice to himself, because these parts 
are liable to suffer something contrary to thdr mdi- 
nations ; hence there exists some such justice between 
them as the justice between ruler and subject. 

This then may be taken as a sufficient description 
of justice, and the other moral virtues. 



i 



BOOK VX. 

We have already stated that it ia right to choose Ch*p.i, 
the mean rather than the excess or deficiency, and or tiie 
that the mean ia such as right reason preBcribee. It """' 
is time then to explain tliis definition of the mean. 

In all the moral st^itcs which we have described, 
as well as in others, there is some object which the 
rational man kecjis in view in intensifying or relaxing 
his activity ; in other words, there ia a certain criterion 
of the mean states which lie, as we hold, between 
the excess and the deficiency, and are in accordance 
with right reason. 

But this statement, although it is true, is not 
explicit For in all such studies as admit of scien- 
tific treatment, it is true enough that we ought not to 
take too much or too little trouble or ease, but to 
observe ''the mean as right reason prescribes"; but 
if we tell a person only this, he will not bo any 
wiser than before; he ivill not know e.g. what Bort 
of remedies ouglit to be applied to the body, if he be 
told merely that they are all sucli as medicine or 
a medical man prescribes. Similarly therefore ii 
vr. N. E. 12 
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regard to the moral states of the soul it is necessary 
not only that the rule laid down should be a true one 
but also that the nature of right reason, and of the 
criterion which it supplies, should be determined. 

We distinguished the virtues of the soul as being 
either virtues of the character or virtues of the mind. 
We have discussed' the moral virtues and we may 
now consider the others ; but there is a preliminary 
remark to be made upon the soul itself. 

It was laid down before that there are two parts 
of the soul, the rational and the irrational. We must 
now make a similar division of the rational part. 

Let it be assumed tlien that the rational elements 
are two, viz. (1) that with whicli we contemplate such 
existences' as have invariable principles and (2) tliat 
with which we contemplate such as are variable. 
For, when things are generically different, there must 
be generically different parts of the soul which are 
naturally correspondent to each of them, as the know- 
ledge which these parts possess of such things is due 
to a certain similarity and affinity between the parts 
themselves and the things. 

Let one of these parts be called the scientific and 
the other the ratiocinative part. For deliberation 
and ratiocination are identical ; but nobody delibe- 
rates upon such things as are invariable. The ratio- 
cinative then is one part of the rational part of the 

60lU. 

It is nec^sary therefore to ascertain what is the 

' In Books II — v. 

' The difference between the two kinda of existences ia the 
diSerence betweeu necoaaary and contingent tmths. 
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perfect state of each of these parts of the soul ; for 
the perfect state will be the virtue of each. But its 
virtue will be relative to Ita proper function. 

There are three faculties in the soul which deter- 
mine action and truth, viz, sensation, reason', and 
appetite or desire. 

Of these, sensation cannot originate any action, as 
is plaiu from the lact that the brutes possess sensa^ 
tion but are incapable of morat^ action. 

1/ we pass to tJie other /acylti&i, we see that 
pursuit and avoidance in the appetite or desire cor- 
respond to af&nnution and denial in the intellect ; 
hence as moral virtue is a state of deliberate moral 
purpose, and moral purpose is deliberative desire, 
it follows that the reason must be true and the desire 
must be right, if the moral purpose is good, and that 
what the reason affirms the desire must pursue. 

Kow intellect and truth as so defined are practical 
or moral. But the good and evil of the speculative 
intellect, which is neither practical nor productive, 
are simjdy abstract truth and falsehood. For the 
function of t)ie intellect generally is the apprehension 
of tnith ; but the function of the practical intellect is 
the apprehension of truth in conformity with right 



Appralieu- 
ith the 



Fhelher 



Mond purpose then is the origin of action, i,e. the Uonl par- 
original motive, but not the final cause ; and the urtKiDai' 
origin of moral purpose is desire or reason directed ^u^" "' 

' It would not be ri^t to limit rout in this paaaage to intuitiet 
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to a certain end. Moi-al purpose then implies reason I 
or intellect on the one hand, and a certain moral I 
state on the other ; for riglit action and its opposite I 
in action are impossible without both intellect and I 
character. I 

The mere intellect has no motive power ; it must J 
be intellect directed to a certain end, in other words I 
it must be practical For the practical intellect I 
governs the productive, as every producer has an 9 
object in producing, and the thing produced is not an ■ 
end in itself, but is relative or conducive to some-' I 
thing else. But action ia an end in itself; for right " 
action is an end, and this is the object of desire. 

The moral purpose then may be defined as desi- 
derative reason or intellectual desire i.e. as reason 
qualijied by desire or desire qualified by intdligenee: A 
and It is this originative laculty which makes a man. I 

Nothing that is past can be an object of the moral I 

purpose. Nobody for instance proposes to haval 

- sacked Ilium; for wo deliberate not upon what isl 

past but upon what ia future or contingent ; but thef 

past canuot be undone. Thus Agathou says rightly I 

enough I 

"God himself lacka thia power alone M 

To make nha,t haa been dooe nndone." M 

It appears then tliat the apprehension of truth !«'■ 
the function of both the intellectual parts of the sooLV 
We may conclude therefore that the state which wiH'l 
best enable each of tliese parts to arrive at the truth 4 
will be its excellence or virtue, 
[. Let us go back tlien and resume the discussion of 
these virtues. 
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We may take it that the means by which the soul Meann of 
arriTes at truth in affirmation or denial are five in aruutu. 
number, viz. art, Bcience, prudence, wisdom, and 
intmtive reason; for conception and opinion admit 
the possibihty of lalsehood. 

The nature of "science" is clear from the follow- (i) Sciuice 
ing considerations, if we must use exact language aud 
not be led away by analo^es'. 

We all couceive that that which we know, t.^. that 
which is an object of acieiice, is invariable. As to 
things which are not invariable^ they are no sooner 
out of our sight than we cannot tell whether they 
do or do not e.\i8t It follows that the object of 
science is necessary. It is therefore eternal ; for all 
such things as are necessary in themselves are eter- 
nal, and that which is eternal admits neither of 
generation nor of corruption, i.e. it has tieither begin- 
ning nor end. 

Again, it may be said that all science is capable of 
hieing taught, and that that which is an object of 
Bcience is capable of being learnt But all teaching 
depends upon pre-existing knowledge, as we say ag. 
in the Ana/ytica*. It proceeds either by induction or 
by syllogism. Now induction is a first principle and 
leads to the universal, but syllogisms start from uni- 
versals. There are first principles then from which 
syllogisms start, but they are not arrived at by syllo- 



> I.e. bj annlogicAl or metaphorical, and therefore incorrect, 

« of the term " Bctence." 

' Cp^ the first sentence of Pott. .4ttaly<. raira tt^aKoXla 
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gisms ; they must therefore be arrived at by indue- ] 
tion'. 

' Science then may be defined as a demonstrative J 
state of mind, i.e. a state in which the mind encercL 
its faculty of demonBtration, Trith all such fiirthaJ 
qualifications as we add to the definition in theJ 
Analytics*. For it is only when a person has a 1 
certain belief, and is sure of the principlea on which ' 
his belief rests that he can be said to possess scientific 1 
knowledge, as, if he is not more sure of his priTtciples I 
or premisses than of his conclusion, his scientific I 
knowledge, if he possesses it, will be only accidental. 

So much then for the definition of Science. 

That which is variable includes the objects both 
of production and of action. But production is dif- 
ferent from action. This is a point on which we may 
truet the popular or exoteric view. 

The rationally practical state of mind then ib 
diiferent from the rationally productive state. Ac- i 
cordingly neither of them is included in the other; 
for action is not production, and production is not 
action. But as architecture e.g. is an art, and as it 1 
may be defined to be a rationally productive state of ] 
mind, and there is no art which is not a rationally j 
productive state of mind, nor any such state of mind | 
which is not an art, it follows that art must be the 
same thing as a productive state of mind under the ' 
guidance of true reason. 

Again, all art has to do with creation, i.e. it has to 



' The words iwayay^ Spa shouM be retained in the teit. 
' Foil. Analyt. j. ch, 2. 
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contrive and' consider how to create some one or 
other of the things whose existence is coatingent 
rather than necessary, and whose original cause lies 
in the producer, and not in the production itself. 
For art does not apply to things which exist or come 
into existence by necessity or by nature, as the 
original cause of these things lies in themselves. 

Production and action being different, it neces- 
sarily follows that the end of art is production and 
not action. There is a sense too in which chance and 
art have the same sphere, as Agathon saya 

"Art foHtera Fortune, Fortune fosterg AH." 
Art then , as has been said, is a certain productive Definii™. 
state of mind under the guidance of true reason, and " 
its opimaite, viz. the absence of art, is a productive 
state of mind under the guidance of false reason, and 
both are coucerned with the variable or contingent. 

We may ascertain the nature of prudence by Chap.v. 
considering who are the people whom we call pru- <^' ^^■ 
dent 

It seems to be characteristic of the prudent man ^1 
to be capable of deliberating well upon what is good ^| 

or expedient for himself, and that not in a particular ^| 

sense, eg. u[X)n the means of health or strength, but 
generally upon the means of living welL This view 
derives support from the fact that we go so far as to 
s[)eak of |>eople who deliberate well in some parti- 
cular line as "pmdent," when their cidculations are 
successfully directed to some good end, if it is such as 
does not fall within the scope of art ]t may be said 

' R«Uining ml before Otitpt'ui. 
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generally then that a person who is BuccessRil 1 
deliberation ia pradent. 

But nobody deliberates upon such matters 
are incapable of alteration, or upon euch as lie be*V 
yoiid his own power of action. 

Now science implies demonstration, and demon*] 
stration is impossible in matters where the first prin-^l 
ciples are variable mid not Jtecessary; for all the I 
results of such principles are variable'. On the otherj 
hand such things as are necessary do not admit otm 
deliberation. It follows then that prudence caanotV 
be a science or an art — not a science, because the 
sphere of action is variable and not an art, because 
all art is productive and action is generally different 
from production. It remains therefore that prudence 
should be a true rational and pmctical state of mind 
ill the field of human good and evil ; for while the 
end of production is different from the production 
itself, it is not so with action, as right action is itself 
an end. It is in this view that we consider Pericles 
and people like him to be prudent, as having the 
capacity of observing what is good for themselves and 
for mankind; and this is our conception of such 
persons as are successfid in administering a house- 
hold or a State. This too is the reason why we call 
temperance by its name (o-cu^pofT-vj^)', as being pre- 
servative of prudence. It is pradential opinion that 
temperance preserves, for pleasure and pain do not 

' The words iraVa yap (VSf'xiriK ical uXXue fx'f, l»it onlf tbeuo 
wordH, are parenthetii»1 in the Greek. 

'' rTaifipo<Tvvri, BB derived Id Eudemus' view frum true (crufcw) 
and <pp6ft)<nt. 
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destroy or distort every opiaion ; they do nut e.g. 
destroy or distort the opinion that the angles of a 
triangle arc, or are not, equal to two right angles, 
but only such opinions as relate to practica For the 
first principles of actions are the ends for which 
actions are done ; but no sooner is a person corrupted 
by pleasure or pain than he loses sight of the prin- 
ciple, he forgets that this ought to be the object or 
motive of all his choice and action, as vice is destruc- 
tive of principle. We conclude then that prudence Defluiiii 
must be a true rational state of mind which is active daxx. 
in the field of human goods. 

It must be added that, while art admite of excel- 
lence, prudence does not, and that, while in art 
voluntary error is preferable to involuntary, in the 
case of prudence, as of the virtues generally, it is 
worse. It is clear then that prudence is a virtue or 
excellence and not an art 

As there are two parta of the soul in ratiooal 
beings, prudence will be the virtue of one of them, vi*. 
of the part which opines ; for the sphere of prudeooe 
as of opinion is that which is variable. At the same 
time it is something more than a rational state of 
mind, aa may be inferred from the fact that, while 
such a state may be lost by forgetfulnees, pntdence 
can not be ao lost'. 

Science is a mode of conceiving universal and Ch»».vi. 
necessary truths. But demonstrable truth or science 
in general implies first principles, as science is impos- 

' U in tha moral element in prudence which giret it per- 
niftiitnco, »s compured with tho uierely intellectual virtues. See 
p. 15, U. 31 sqq- 
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sible without reasoning. It follows that the first] 
principles of scientific truth cannot be themselvea thel 
subjects of Bcience or art or prudence ; for scientific 
truth is matter of demonstration, aiid art and pra<i 
dence deal only with contingenciea. Kor again are j 
is- tliey the subjects of wisdoia, as upon some matterai] 
the wise mau proceeds demonstratively i.e. proceedm 
from premisses which are not t/iemselvea demonatrableM 
If then the means, by which we appreliend truth ancB 
always apprehend it in the sphere of such things aO 
ai-e necessary or contingent, are science, pmdence^J 
wisdom, and intuitive reason', and if it can be no odm 
of the first three, i.e, prudence, science and wisdooi,! 
which is the means or inatrvment of apprehendingm 
first principles, the only possible conclusion is thaM 
itoi. these principles are apprehended by intuitive reason. I 
rea- ^g apply the term "wisdom" (o-o^/o)' in art tal 

■. vn. tlie greatest masters of the several arts. Thus we 
lom- apply it to Phidias as a sculptor, and to Polyclitus as 
a statuary, meaning no more by it than artistic excel- 
lence. But there are some people whom we conceive 
to be wise generally, and not in a particular sense or 
any other such sense, as Homer intends, when he 
says in the Margitea 

B to delve or plough 



" Hitn the Goda made not 
Kor in aught elee." 

It is clear then that this general wisdom will 
the most consummate of the sciences. 



\ 



' Aristotle here omits "art" Cp. p. 104, L 10. 
^ The English word "wisdom" ia bard); capable of this 
extended signification. 
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If this IB SO, it Follows that the wise man ought 
not only to know the inferences from the first prin- 
ciples ; he should know also the truth about these 
principles, Wiatkun therefore will be the unioa of 
intuitive reason and science ; it may be defined as the 
capital science of the most honourable matters. For 
it would be absurd to suppose that statesmanship or 
prudence is the most excellent science, unless man is 
the best thing in the universe. 

If (lien gome words have tlie game meaning al- 
ways and others have different meamjtgs, if e.g. the 
words "wholesome" and "gooil" mean one thing for 
man and another thing for fishes, but the words 
"white" and "straight" have always the same meaning, 
it will be universally admitted that the word "wise" 
has always the same meaning, while the word "pru- 
dent" is capable of diBerent meanings. For whatever 
is keenly observant of its own interests would be 
called "prudent," and would be entrusted with the 
control of those interests ; hence we actually speak of 
certain beasts as "prudent," if they are seen to possess 
a faculty of forethought in regard to their own life. 

It is clear too that wisdom and statesmanship 
cannot be identical. For If we mean by "wisdom" 
such wisdom only as has regard to our personal 
interests, there will be many kinds of wisdom ; there 
will not even be one wisdom having regard to the 
good of all animals, but different kinds of wisdom 
having regard to the good of different animals ; in a 
word tliere will no more be one wisdom than there is 
one art of medicine for all existing things. Nor will 
it make any difference, if it be said that Man ia 
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superior to all other animala ; for tliero are many I 
other things of far diviuer nature than Man, 8iich aaM 
to take the most obvious example — the constitueatfl 
elements of t)ie uuiverse. I 

From these facts it is clear that wisdom is t hej 
imion of science and intuitive reason in the sphere trfj 
things of the most lionourable nature. Hence peoples 
call Anaxagoms, Thales, and auch men "wise," but not-l 
"prudent," seeing how ignorant they are of their own-l 
interests, and epeak of their knowledge as extra-fl 
ordinary, surprising, difficult, and superhuman, butfl 
still useless, inasmuch as they have no human goodi 
in view. I 

I. Prudence, on the other hand, deals with such I 
- things as are of human interest and admit of delib&- 1 
ration. For wise deliberation ia, as we conceive, tiioM 
principal function of the prudent man ; but nobodf I 
deliberates on such things as are invariable, or as9 
have no definite end or object, or whose end is notfl 
some practicable good. And he who is absolutely I 
wise in deliberation is he who aims, by a reasonable^ 
process, at that which is best for a man in practical-'fl 
life. I 

Again, prudence does not deal in unirersals only^J 
but equally demands the knowledge of particular 
facts; for prudence is a practical virtue, and inn 
practice we have to do with particulars. Hence it is 
that some people, without scientific knowledge, are 
more practical than other people with it, especially if 
they possess experience ; for if a person knows that 
light meats are digestible and wholesome, but does 
not know what kinds of meat are light, he will not 
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cure people so well as one who knows only that fowls 
are wholesome'. 

But prudence is a practical virtue. We need 
therefore the knowledge both of universala and of 
particulars, but especially the latter. But there must 
be an architectonic or supreme form of prudence; 
viz. stateatnanship. 

Statcamanship and prudence are identical as states Pr^<ie»<» 
of mind, but they are not essentially the same. miuiBbip. 

In statesmanship, the architectonic prudence, as it 
may be called, is legislation i.e. the framing of code* 
of laws; but the prudence which deals with particular 
cases is called by tlie general name of "etateemui- 
Bhi[>." T)iis second form of prudence is practical and 
deliberative ; for an act of parliament relates to prac- 
tice, like the minor premiss in the syllogism*. Accord- 
ingly it is people who exhibit this form of prudence 
that alone are said to be statesmen, for they alone are 
men of action in the same sense as arUsaus are. 

But prudence, in the strict sense, is generally 
taken to relate to one's own individual interests. It 
is this which has the genera! name of "prudence," 
the other forms of prudence being domestic economy, 
legislation, and statesmanship, i.e. stateamamkip in 
tlie narrouvr sense, which is subdivided into delibera- 
tion and judicial procedure. 

One species of knowledge then is the knowledge Crap. ix. 

> Omitting tov<tta nal 

* Sir A. Grant toems rigfat in taking rb tirx'*f* to denote the 
minor prsmits of ■ lyllogism whicli, as it Bpi'lim a gemnl nile to 
k [Mrticnkr caae, niaj be taid to be iimcticnt or to relato to 
practice. 
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of one'8 own interests, although it has many varietlei 
A person wlio uuderstands and studies his own iD4 
terests is generally looked upon as prudeat, whil 
politicians are looked upon as busybodies. Henot 
Euripides' says 

"I prudent! when I migiit have lived untroubled 
A unit in a multitude of iinita ; 
For busy, reetlesB, and aspiring souIr..." 

For people generally seek their own good, and 
think they are doing their duty in seeking it. It is 
this opinion then which has originated the idea that 
such people are prudent. Yet it is perhaps impossible 
for a person to seek his own good successfully, with- 
out domestic economy or statesmanship, i.e. unless he 
takes part in the administration of a houseJiold or of 
the State. Moreover the right manner of administer- 
ing one's own aSairs is an obscure subject and needs 
consideration, as may be inferred from the fact that, 
while the young become geometricians and mathemar 
ticians, and wise in matters of that sort, they do not 
seem to become prudent The reason is that prudence 
applies to particular eases, and these cases become 
known by experience. But it is impossible for a 
youth to be experienced, as experience is the ripe 
fruit of years. It may indeed be asked why it is that 
a boy can become a mathematician but not a philo- 
sopher or a physicist; and the answer is probably 
that mathematics is an abstract science, but the first 
principles of philosophy and physics are derived from 
experience, and thus the young do not believe, al- 

' In the PhiiocUlea. 
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though they may repeat, philosojihiciil or pliysical 
tniths, but they easily compreheud the meaning of 
mathematical triitha. 

Again, error in deliberation may affect either the 
nniverBal or the particular judgment ; it may be an 
error e.g. to hold either that water of a high specific 
gravity is bad, or that some particular water is of a 
high specific gravity. But it is evident tliat prudence 
is not science, as it deals with the minor premiss, i.e. 
toith the particular, as has been said ; for action is p. las. 
always particular. 

Prudence ia the uitlthesis of intuitive reason. Fmiieiice 
For while the intuitive reason deals with terms which tniiive 
are incapable of logical demonstration, prudence deals ■""**'"■ 
with particular facts which are not matters of scien- 
tific knowledge but of perception, not indeed of the 
perception of the special senses, but of a sense analo- 
gous to that by which we perceive that the ultimate 
or simplest figure in mathematics is a triangle. For 
there must be a limit to scientific demonstration in 
matters of the sense as well as in matters of the 
intellect But this apprelteimon of particular /acts 
is rather perception than prudence; prudence is 
something specifically distinct 

There is a diSerence between investigation and Cnnp. x 
deliberation, for deliberation is a particular form of ^n'**™* 
investigation. But it is necessary to ascertain what 
is the nature of wise deliberation, whether it is a kind 
of science or opinion or happy conjecture, or some- 
thing generieally distinct from all. 

It is clearly then not science ; for if we are sure ol 
things, we do not investigate them. But wise delibe- 
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ration is a species of deliberation, and to deliberate is 
to investigate and calculate. 

Nor again is it happy conjecture; for happy 
conjecture is an irrational and hasty process, but 
deliberation takes a long time, and it is a common 
saying that one should be quick in execution but 
slow in deliberatioiL 

Sagacity too is distinct from wise deliberation^^ 
sagacity being a species of happy conjecture. 

Nor again is wise deliberation opinion of any kind. 
But as to deliberate ill is to conmiit an error, and to 
deliberate well is to deliberate correctly, it is clear 
that wise deliberation is a sort of correctness, bat not 
a correctness of science or of opinion; for science 
does not admit of correctness any more than of error, 
and correctness of opinion is truth, hut not wise de- _ 
liberation, and whatever is a matter of opinion w I 
something not future bvi alrejwiy decided. 1 

At the same time wise deliberation necessarily 
implies the exercise of reason. It remains therefore 
that it must be correctness of thought, as thought or 
reaaoning does not amount to assertion ; for while 
opinion is not investigation, but actual assertion of 
some kind, deliberation, whether it be good or bad, is 
a species of investigation and calculation. 

But as wise deliberation is a certain correctness of 
deliberation, it is necessary to investigate first the 
nature and subjectrmatter of deliberation. 

Now correctness is of various kinds. It is clear 
then that there are some kinds of correct deliberatioD 
which are not wise deliberation ; for the incontinent ^ 
or wicked man may arrive by a process of r 
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at the goal which he Bets before himself, and it may 
be said therefore that he has deliberated correctly, 
although what he has gained is a serious evil. But it 
is considered a good thing to have deliberated well ; 
for it is only Buch correctness of deliberation as 
arrives at what is good that dcBerves to be called 
wise deliberation. But it is possible to arrive at 
what is good by a false syllogism, i.e. to arrive at 
what ought to be done, but not to arrive at it by 
right means. The middle term of the syllogism may 
be false ' ; but again it does not amount to a case of 
wise deliberation, when one arrives at the right con- 
clusion, but docs not arrive at it by the right meaas. 

Again, one person may arrive at the right coodnKM 
by long deliberation, another person in a ■aOBdC 
Wise deUberation then implies something man ifaH 
has yet been said. It is correctneas in VTffiiT W 
expediency, correctness of object, maiacr, ami ^atL. 

Lastly, it may be said that a poais hM dhMak 
rated well either absolutely or wij^^fif tiP» wMiit 
en<l. Wise deliberation in an ahaolME mmm mwaA 
aa leads correctly to the absolute tm 
ration of a particular kind is stuA a 
to a i>articular end. 

If then it ia characteristic uf tls 
' The " falsity " of the " middle ti 
of the " minor premiw " majr be esco^HMI^ 
syllogism as this : 

Quinine is good for a 

This medicine ia qvia 

Therefore this n 
where the medicine waf tMdm^ 
fan the ferer. 
W. N. E. 
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liberate wisely, wise deliberation will be correctnes 
in matters of expediency with reference to a ] 
ticular end, of which prudence is a, true conception. 

Again, intelligence and its opposite, in virtue of 
which we speak of people as intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, are not in gcTieral the same as science or 
opinion. For if intelligence and opinion were the 
same thing, everybody would be intelligent. Nor 
is it any one of the particular sciences, such as 
medicine which deals with matters of health, or 
geometry with magnitudes ; for intelligence is not 
concerned with such things as are eternal and 
immutable, nor with everything and anything that 
occurs, but only with the natural subjects of human 
doubt and deliberation. Hence intelligence has the 
same sphere as prudence, although intelligence and 
prudence are not identical Prudence is imperative, 
i.^ it issues commands; for its end or object is what 
ought or ought not to be done. Intelligence on the 
other hand is merely critical, i.e, it makes distinctions; 
for there is no difference between intelligence and 
wise intelligence, or between people of intelligence 
and people of wise intelligence. 

Intelligence is neither the iK^session nor the 
acquisition of prudence ; but as a learner is said to 
be intelligent, when he turns his scientific knowledge 
to some use, so a prudent man is said to show his 
intelligence in making use of his opinion to form a 
judgment and a sound judgment upon matters of 
prudence which he learns from somebody else; for a 
wise judgment is the same thing as a sound judgment. 
It is from this inteUigence in learning that the word 
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"intelligence," in virtue of which people are called 
intelligent, is derived, for we often epeak of learning 
as intelligence. 

Judgment ' or consideration, as it is called, in Jn^jment 
virtae of which we say that some people are con- sidenition. 
stderate or show consideration, ia a correct determi- 
nation of what is equitabla It is a proof of this 
definition that we regard the equitable man as es- 
pecially disposed to exercise kind consideration or 
forgiveness, and speak of kind consideration or 
forgiveness in certain cases as being equitable. But 
forgiveness is correct judgment or consideration in 
determining what is equitable, a correct judgment 
being a Judgment of the truth. 

All the states of mind which have been enurae- chap. xn. 
rated may be regarded as having the same tendency. 
We apply the terms "judgment," "intelligence," 
"prudence," and "intuitive reason" to the same 
people. We say that they have come to possess 
judgment and intuitive reason, and that tliey are 
prudent and intelligent ; for all these faculties are 
concerned with ultimate* and particular truths, and 

' yvufiij in this pautago Tsries betneea "jadgnicnt " uid 
" coDsideration," aa the first Bentenco shows ; &nd it cannot bo 
translated bj one English word. 

' There appears to be some confnsion of thought in this pas- 
sage. The " intuitive reason " (vois) apprehends " first principles " 
(apx"') which are " nltiiDatei " {tirxara) as being the primary or 
fdndamental concepts upon which all knowledge or action 
depends ; " pmdence " {<tip6¥7jirit) on the other hand apprehends 
particular facta or duties which are also "ultimatea" as being the 
bst steps in the process of reasoning from " first principles " to 
knowledge or action ; bat the "nltimatea" are eesentialtf differeot 
IS— 2 
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it is the capacity for judging of prudential matters 
that entitles a person to be considered a person of 
intelligence, and of sound or considerate judgment; 
for equity is the common cliaracterietic of all that is 
good in our relation to our neighbours. 

Anotlicr proof thai these /acuities have the soi 
tendency is that matters of action are always particular . 
and ultimate ; for it is tlie businesB of the prudent man 
to understand them, and intelligence and judgment 
are also concerned with matters of action, te. with , 
ultimate truths. 

Thq intuitive reason, too, deals with ultimato_ 
truths at both ends of the mental process ; for both 
the first and last terms, i.e. both Jirst principles amd \ 
particular facta, are intuitively, and not logically, 
apprehended, and while on the one hand in demon- 
strative reaaoninge it apprehends the immutable first 
terms, on the other in matters of conduct it apprehends 
the ultimate or contingent term which forms the 
minor premiss of the syllogism ; for it is truths of the 
latter sort which are the first principles or original i 
sources of the idea of the end or object of human 
I life. As the universal law then is derived from par- 
ticular facts, these facts must be apprehended by 
perception, or in other words, by intuitive reason. 

This is why it is thought that these faculties are 
natural, and that while nobody is naturally wise, men 
are naturally gifted with judgment, intelligence, and 
intuitive reason. It is an argument in favour of tbii 

in the two cases. It is clear from p. 112, 1. 26 that Bndemiu 
does not nae i«vi here in its strict sense, but cp. p. llOv 11. 
10—13. 
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view that we regunl these faculties as accompanying 
the differeut periods of life, and that intuitive reason 
and judgment belong to a particular period ; which 
implies that they are the gifts of Nature. 

The intuitive reason then is at once beginning and 
end. It is from the truths of intuitive reason that 
demonstratiou starts, and with them that it is con- 
cerned. It is right therefore to pay no lesa attention 
to the undemonstrated assertionB and opinions of 
such persona aa are experienced and advanced in 
years or prudent than to their demonstrations ; for 
their experienced eye gives them the power of correct 
vision '. 

Thus the nature of prudence and of wisdom, the 
subjects with which they are severally concerned and 
the feet that each is a virtue of a different part of the 
soul, have now been explained. 

But it is still XKtssible to raise the question in CHAP.xm. 
regard to them, What is their utility T For wisdom ^'^^"^ 
pays no regard to any thing which makes a man "^^ p™- 
happy, as it is wholly unproductive. Prudence on I 

the other hand does regard happiness; but what is | 

the good of it? For let it be granted that it is 
prudence which deals with all that is just and noble 
and good for a man, and that these are the things 
which a good man naturally does ; still tiie mere 

' At the close of this difScnlt chapter it may be oheerved that 
Bademus [so far as he expresses hiniHelf clearl;) regards the 
"intuitive reason" (reCt) as having the power of apprehending 
(I) the UDivcrsal axiomatic tmths which deductive reasoning 
presnpposea, (2) the particular fitcts in life which form the 
nutorials of indnction. 
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knowledge of them no more augments our ca,j>acity of 
action, if the virtues are, as they are, moral states, 
than the knowledge of what is healthy or vigorous, 
i-e. healthy or vigorous in the sense not of producing 
health or vigour but of issuing from a healthy or 
vigorous state; for mere knowledge of medicine or 
gymnastics does not augment our capacity of action. 

If again it be iissumed that a man is to be 
prudent, not in order that be may perform virtuous 
actions, but in order that he may become a virtuous 
roan, it follows that prudence will not be of any use 
to virtuous people, nor indeed to people who are 
destitute of virtue; for it will make no difference 
whether they possess prudence themselves, or follow 
the advice of others who possess it. And, if so, we 
may be content to treat prudence as we treat liealth ; 
for although we desire to be iiealthy, we do not study 
medicine. 

Again, it would seem paradoxical that prudence, 
although inferior to wisdom should enjoy a higher 
authority, ag it seems t/iat it must; for it is the 
productive faculty which is the ruling and command- 
ing (acidty everywliere. 

These are the questions which must be discussed ; 
at present we have merely raised difficulties in regard 
to them. 

Now the first remark to be made is that wisdom 
and prudence will be necessarily desirable in them- 
selves, inasmuch as each is a virtue of one of the two 
parts of the soul, even if neither of them produces 
anything. And the second is that they are produc- 
tJva Thus wisdom is productive of happiness, not 
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indeed in the sense in which the medical art producer 
health, but in the sense in which health ' itself produces 
it ; that ie to say, as wisdom is a part of complete 
virtue, the possession and exercise uf it make a man 
happy. 

Again, a man dischai^es his proper function when 
he acts in accordance with prudence and moral virtue ; 
for while virtue ensures the correctness of the end 
which is in view, prudence ensures the correctnees of 
the means to it (The fourth part of tlie soul, viz. the 
vegetative part, possesses no moral virtue like the 
other parts; it has no power of perfurniing or not 
performing mond action,)' 

If it be said that prudence does not augment our 
capacity of doing what is noble and just, let us go a 
little further back and look at it in this way. 

We admit that there are some people who, al- 
though they do what is just, are not yet themselves 
just, e.g. if tliey do what the laws prescribe, but do it 
either unwillingly or in ignorance, or for some secon- 
dary motive, and not for love of the thing itself, 
although indeed they do what is right, and do all that 

' The carelesHiiesa of language iacoDBpicuous; bat the meaning 
Beems to be that when the state of the body is health;, it is 
capable of a healthy activity or, as Mr Peters puts it, the if it of 
health produces the itifiytia of health. 

* This Bentence, which 1 have bi-acketed ns being parenthetical, 
b an intermption of the argument. The soul (imx^j has been 
divided into the rational (to Jioyoif t^or) and the irrational (ro 
SAoyov) parts, and the rational part has been further subdivided. 
8ee p. 102, 11. 32—27. The Tirtues of theie three parts have been 
described, and there remains only the irratiomil or vt^tative (to 
d^MrruE^') wliifdi is bare ezdnded from the conception of Tirlne. 
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a virtuous man ought to do. It follows as a corollary 
that a person may bo good in all his actiona, if he is 
in a particular moral state, at the time of acting, i*. 
if he acts Irom moral purpose, and for the sake of the 
actions themselves. 

Now, while it is virtue which ensures the correct- 
ness of the moral purpose, it is the function not of 
virtue but of a different faculty to decide upon audi 
means as are natural in order to give effect to that 
purpose. But we must dwell upou this point witJi 
greater attention and exactness. 
a. There is a certain faculty which is called clever- 
ness. It is the faculty of bitting upon and acting 
upon the means wliich conduce to a given object. If 
then the object be noble, the faculty is laudable, but 
if ignoble, it is unscrupulousness ; hence we speak of 
prudent people and unscrupulous' xx^ople alike as 
clever. 

Prudence is not cleverness, but neither can it 
exist without the faculty of cleverness. But this eye 
of the soul, i.e. prudence, does not attahi its perfect 
condition without virtue, as has been already stated, 
and as is clear; for all such syllogisms as relate to 
action have this major premiss: "Since the end or 
supreme good is so and so," whatever it may be ; for 
the sake of argument it may be whatever we like. 
But the supreme good is not apprehended except by 
the good man, aa vice distorts and deceives the mind 
in regard to the principles of action. 

It is evident therefore that it is impossible for a 
man to be prudent unless he is good. 

> The sense of the poaaago seems to require rout irorovpyouf. ^ 
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We must resume then the consideration of virtue. 
For the case of virtue is much the earae as that of 
prudence in relation to cleverness. Prudence, al- 
thoi^h not identical with clevemesa, ia akin to it;^'rtQ» 
and similarly natural virtue is akin to virtue proper, and 
but is not identical with it. For it seems that the''"'^' 
various moral qualities are in some sense innate in 
everybody. We are just, temi>erate, courageous, and 
the like, from our very birth. Nevertheless, wheu 
we speak of the good, properly so called, we mean 
something different from this, and we expect to find 
these qualities in another form; for the natural moral 
states exist even in cliildren and the lower animals, J 

but apart from reason they are clearly hurtful. How- 
ever this at least seems evident, that, as a strong 
body, if it moves without sight, stumbles heavily, 
because it cannot see, so it is with natural virtue; 
but let it acquire reason, and its action becomes 
excellent When that is the case, the moral state 
which before resembled virtue will be virtue properly 
BO called. 

Hence, as in the sphere of opinion there are two 
special forms, viz. cleverness and common sense, so in 
that of the moral character there are two, viz. natural 
virtue and virtue proper, and of these the latter is 
impossible without prudence. Accordingly some 
people hold that all the virtues are forms of pru- 
dence. Socrates who was one of t/ietn was i>artly 
right and partly wrong in his researches; he was j 
wrong in thinking that all the virtues are forms of I , 
prudence, but right in saying that they cannot exist I 
witliout prudence. 




I 
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It is an evidence of this truth that at the preaent 1 
time everybody in defining virtue, after stating th6 I 
Bubjects to which it relates, adds that it is the moral 
state which accords with right reason, and right | 
reason is prudential reason. It seems then to be < 
generally divined that such a moral state, viz. the { 
moral state which is in accordance with prudence, is j 
virtue, but it is necessary to make a slight change of -f 
expression. It is not only the moral state which ia. [ 
in accordance with right reason but the moral state 1 
which is under the guidance of right reason, 
virtue ; but right reason in such matters is prudence. J 
While Socrates then considered the virtues to be.J 
forms of reason, as being all sciences, we consid^ | 
them to be under the guidance of reason. 

It is clear then from what has been said that'l 

I goodness iu the proper sense is impossible withoi^^ 

/ prudence, and prudence without moral virtue. And'l 

' not only so, but this is the answer to an objection f 

which will pei'Iiaps be urged in argument, viz 

the virtues are found apart one from another; for the.l 

same person is not perfectly disposed to all the virtues ; 

consequently he will already have acquired one virtue^l 

before he has acquired another. The answer is thaty J 

although this is possible in the case of the natural! 

virtues, it is impossible in the case of such virtues aB< 

entitle a person to be called good in an absolute sense ; 

for if the one virtue of prudence exist, all the others ] 

will co-exist with it. 

It is clear that, even if pnidence were not practi- J 
cal, it would be requisite as being a virtue of its pari I 
of the soul, and because the moral purpose will no< 
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be right without prudence or virtue, as the one, viz. 
virtue, leads to the attainment of the end, and the 
other, viz. prudence, to tlie choice of the right means. 
At the same time prudence is not the mistress of 
wisdom or of the better part of the soul, any more 
than medicine 13 the mistress of health. For pru- 
dence does not employ wisdom, but aims at producing 
it; nor does it nde wisdom, but rules in wisdom's 
interest And to say that prudence rules wisdom is 
much the same thing as to say that statesmanship 
rules the Gods, because it regulates all the institu- 
tions, and among them the reUgioua observances, of 
the State. 
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L But it ia time to make a fresh start by laying it I 

Jpg. down that there are three apecies of moral character 1 

which ought to be avoided, viz. vice, incontinence, j 

' and brutality. 

The opposites of tlie two first are clear. We call 1 

the one virtue, and the other continence. As the j 

opposite of brutality it will be most appropriate to 1 

name the virtue wliich ia above us, i.e. what may be I 

called heroic or divine virtue, aa when Homer makes j 
Priam say of Hector, that he was exceeding good 
"nor seemed 
The son of mortal man, but of some god'." 

If then it is true, as is often said, that apotheosiB j 
is the reward of preeminent human virtue, it ia clear 

that the moral state which ia opposite to the brutal, I 
will be some such state of preeminent virtue ; for a 

in a brute, so too in a God, tliere is no such thing as J 

virtue or vice, but in the one something more honour- ] 

able than virtue, and in the other something generi- 1 

cally different from vice. But as it ia rare to find a j 

' Iliad XXIV. 2SS, 2a9. 
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"divine manV if one may use the favourite ^phrase 
of the Lacedaemonians when they admire a peraou 
exceedingly, so too the brutal man is rare in the 
world. Brutality is found chiefly among the barba- B 
nana, although it is sometimes the reBuIt of disease 
and mutilation ; and if people are preeminently 
vicious, we speak of them by the same opprobrious 
name. 

However, it will be right to say something about 
this sort of disposition later on', and we have 
already' discussed vice. We must therefore now 
speak of incontinence, effeminacy, and luxury on the 
one hand, and of continence and steadfastness on the 
otlier; for it would be wrong to regard these moral 
states as resjiectively identical with virtue and vice, 
or again sa generically different from them. 

It will be proper here, as in other cases, to state 
the obvious or accepted views upon the subject, and 
after thoroughly discussing them, to establish the 
truth of all, or if not of all, of most, and the most 
important, of the popular opinions in regard to these 
emotions; for if the difficulties are solved, and the 
popular opinions hold their ground, the proof of 
them will be sufficient for our purpose. 

It is the popular opinion then that continence and 
steadfastness are virtuous and laudable, incontinence 
and effeminacy wrong and censurable, and that the 

' trtiot is the Lacooian Doric fur tffioc. It appears from PUto, ^ 
Mmo, p, 9)) » that the Lacedaemonians were fond of the wor«I "' 
"divine" as deacriptive of personal excellence. 

* In Boolu nt rv. t. 
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continent man is one wlio abides by his calculationa, I 
and the incontinent one who departs fi-om them. 
Also tJiat tlie incontinent man does what he knows to , 
be wrong under the influence of emotion, but the | 
continent man, knowing his desires to be wrong, is ' 
prevented by his reason from following them. Also J 
that the temperate man m continent and steadfast ; 
but while some people hold that the continent and I 
Bteadfaet man ia always temperate, others deny i^ * 
and while some speak of the licentious man as in- 
continent, and of the incontinent man as licentioaa ' 
indiscriminately, others make a distinction between ' 
them. Again, it is sometimes said that the prudent 
man cannot be incontinent, and at other times that 
some men who are prudent and clever are inconti- 
nent And lastly men are called incontinent in •■ 
respect, not of tlidr sensual emotions only, hut of J 
angpy passion, lionour, and gain. 

[. Such are the views generally entertained. 

;a But the question may be raised, How is it that a ! 

'" person, if his conceptions of duty are right, acta i 
incontinently? 

Some people say that incontinence is impossible^ 
if one has knowledge. It seems to them strange, as 
Socrates thought, that, where knowledge exists in a 
man, something else sliould master it and drag it 
about hke a slave. Socrates was wholly opposed to 
this idea; he denied the existence of incontinence, 
arguing that nobody with a conception of what was I 
best coidd act against it, and that, if he did so act, I 
his action must be due to ignorance. 

Now the Socratic theory is evidently at variance j 
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with the ^icta of experience, and if ignorance be 
the cause of the passion, i^. of incontinence, it is 
necessary to inquire what is the nature of the 
ignorance. For there can be no doubt that a person 
who acts incontinently, however he may act, does not 
think his action to be right until he has got into a 
condition of incontinence. But tliere are some people 
who agree in part with this theory, and in part 
dissent from it; tliey admit that there is nothing 
which can master or overcome knowledge, but do not 
admit that nobody acts against what has seemed best 
to him. Accordingly they hold that the incontinent 
man, when he is mastered by his pleasures, possesses 
not knowledge, but only opinion. 

But it may be answered that, if this is opinion 
and not knowledge, if the resisting conception is not 
a strong, but a feeble one, as in cases where wo 
hesitate how to act, a person is pardoneil for not 
remaining true to it in the teeth of strong desires ; 
whereas neither vice nor anything else tliat is cen- 
surable admits of pardon at alL 

Is it then when prudence resists the desires ' that 
a person is eensured/or yielding to them? For there 
is nothing so powerfiil as prudence. But that is an 
absurdity, as it implies that the same person is at 
once prudent and incontinent, and nobody will main- 
tain that a prudent person can voluntarily do the 
basest deeds. 

Moreover, it has been already shown that the p- iss. 
prudent person, whatever else he may be, is a man of 

' There should be a mai-k of tutem^ation tifler ayrtrtaniiinit. 
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action, for he is one who concerns himself with 
ultimate or particular facts, and he possesses the 

■e other virtues as well as prudence. Again, if the 
existence of strong and base desires is essential to 
continence, the temperate man will not be continent, 
nor the continent man temperate; for it is inconsis- 
tent with the character of the temperate man to have 
extravagant or wrong desires. Yet it must be so 
wilJi tfie continent man; for if his desires were good, 
the moral state which prevents hia following them 
would be wrong, and therefore continence would not, 
in all cases, be virtuous. If on the other hand thej 
were feeble and not wrong, it would be no great 
credit, and if they were wrong and feeble, it would be 
no great triumph to overcome them. 

3« Again, if continence inclines a man to adhere to 
every opinion, whatever it may be, it is wrong, e.g, if 
it inclines him to adhere to a false opinion ; and if 
incontinence inclines him to abandon every opinion, 
whatever it may be, there will be what may be called 
a virtuous incontinence. Thus Neoptolenius in the 
Philoctetes ' of Sophocles deserves praise for refusing 
to adhere to the line of action, which Odysseus had 
persuaded him to adopt, because of the pain which 
he felt at telling a lie. 

Again, if continence he dejim^d as meaning tJutt 
a person will adhere to his opinions at all costs, the 
sophistical ailment', fallacious as it is, is perplexing. 

' The armament of Neoptolemna and Philoctetes, wtuch illos- 
trates this passage, occars in the Philoetetet w. 895 sqq, 

' It appears ttiat "the BOpbistical argnnient" is the Rrg;niaent 
relating to folly and incuntinence given below. 
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The sophists, wishing to prove a paradox, and to be 
thought clever if they are successful in proving it, are 
fond of constructing a Byllogism which perplexes their 
interlocutor. For he is caught in a logical trap, as he 
does not wish to acquiesce in a conclusion which 
is distasteful to him, and yet it la impossible for him 
to escape as he cannot refute the argument One 
such argument is used to prove that folly and incon- 
tinence together make virtue. It is urged that, ^ a 
person is foolish and incontinent, his incontinence 
leads him to do the opposite of that which he con- 
ceives to be good; but he conceives that what is 
really good is evil, and that it is his duty not to do 
it ; therefore he will do what is good and not what is 
evil. 

Again, if amti»£nce be so dejin&i, it would seem 
that he who does and pursues what is pleasant from 
conviction and dehberate moral purpose is better 
than he who does so not from calculation but from 
incontinence; fur it is easier to cure the former, as he 
may be led to change his opinion. But the inconti- 
nent man is open to the proverbial saying "When 
water chokes you, what must you take to wash it 
down?" For if he had not already been convinced 
that his actions are wrong, he might have been 
converted and induced to give them up ; but in point 
of fact, although he is convinced of what is right, 
□everthelces he does something elea 

Again, if there is incontinence and continence in 
all things, who is the continent man in an absolute 
sense? For nobody exhibits all the forms of inconti- 
nence; yet there are people of whom we speak as 
w. N. E. 14 
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incoutinent in an absolute e 

'• Such then more or leas are difficulties which s 
in regard to continence. Some of them we must ex- 
plain away, others we must leave; for it is impossible 
to solve a difficulty except by discovering a truth. 

It ia necessary, then, to inquire (1) whether 
incontinent people can be said to act with knowledge 
or not, and if 80, what is the nature of their knowledge ; 

(2) what is to be regarded as the sphere of continence 
or incontinence, i.e. wliether it be pleasure or pain 
universally, or certain definite pleasures and pains; 

(3) whether the continent and the steadfast person 
are the same, or different, and to deal similarly with 
all such other questions as are germane to the present 
inquiry. 

But the first step in the inquiry is to ask whether 
. the continent and the incontinent person are distin- 
guished by the sphere or by the manner of their 
operation; in other words, whether the incontinent 
person is so called merely as being incontinent in 
certain matters, or rather as being incontinent in a 
certain way, or on both grounds. And the next step 
is to ask whether the si>here of continence and in- 
continence is universal or not. For one who is 
incontinent in an absolute sense exhibits his inconti- 
nence not in any and every sphere of action but in 
the same sphere as one who is licentious. Nor does 
incontinence consist in a mere indefinite disposition to 
certain action — in which case incontinence would be 
the same thing as licentiousness — but in a disposi- 
tion of a particular kind. 
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For tlie licentious person ia led away of his own 
deliberate moral purpose, under the idea that he 
ought alwaya to pursue the pleasure of the moment, 
but the incontinent person pursues it without any 
such idea. 

As to the theory then tliat it is true opinion, and 
not knowledge, against which people offend in their 
incontinence, it makes no difference to the argument ; 
for some people who have only opinions do not feel 
doubt, but suppose that they have accurate know- 
ledge. 

If it be said then that people who have opinions 
are more likely, owing to the weakness of their con- 
Tictiou, to act against tlieir concejition of what is 
right than people who have knowledge, it may be 
answered that there ia no such difference between 
knowledge and opinion; for some people are as 
Btrongly convinced of their opinions as others of their 
knowledge, as the example of Heraclitus' shows. 

But we use the word "knowledge" in two distinct 
Benses; we speak of a person as "knowing" if he 
possesses knowledge but does not apply it, and also 
if he applies his knowledge. Tliere will be a differ- 
ence then between doing wrong, when one jKissesaes 
knowledge, but does not reflect uj>on it, and so doing 
when one not only possesses the knowledge but 
reflects upon it It is in the latter case that wrong 



* The pamagea quoted bj Sir A. Grant from Diogenes Laertiits 
Kem to Bhow thut Ilenclitus waa criticized in antiqnity for his 
dogmatism upoo BubjectB in which Bclcntific kDowlcdgc trna ini- 
poMible. 
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action appears strange, but not if it is taken withoiKJ 
reflexion. 

Again, as tlie premisses of tlie syllogiBm are i 
two modes, tfie major premiss being universal and 
Ike minor particular, there is nothing to prevent a 
person, altliough he has both premisses, from acting 
against his knowledge, if in epite of Itaving both be 
applies the universal and not the particular premiss; 
for it is particulars which are matters of action. 
Nay, there is a distinction to be made in the universal 
or major premiss' itself; one jmrt of it has reference 
to the person, the other part to t)ie thing ; thus, tite 
major premiss may be, "Dry things are good for 
every man," and the minor premiss "So and so is a 
man," or "Such a thing is dry," but the fact that the 
particular thing is of a particular kind may either be 
not known or may have no effect upon the mind. 

These different modes of the premisses of the 
syllogism constitute an immense difference in the 
knowledge so acquired. There is nothing paradoxical 
then in saying that the incontinent person jKissesses 
knowledge of one kind ; but it would be surprising if 
he possessed knowledge of another. Again, it is 
possible for men to possess knowledge in a different 
manner from those which have just been described. 
For in a case where a person possesses knowledge 

' AriBtoUe is fond of expressing moral or nientiU truths 
BjllogiHticall;; and as kDonledge in liis view takes ttie form of 
the Bjllogisffl, his puiiit is here thnt in the syllogism it h possible 
to go wrong either by neglecting one of the two premisses or by 
Delecting one of the two factors of which the in^or premin 
conaistB. 
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but does not apply it, we see that "possesaion" has a 
different meaitiiig; in fact there is a sense in whicli 
he possesses knowledge and another sense in which 
he doea not possess it, as e.g. in sleep or nia<lne3S or 
intoxication. But this is the very condition of people 
who are under the influence of passion ; for fits of 
anger and the desires of sensual pleasures and some 
such things do unmistakeahly produce a change in 
the condition of the hody, and in some cases actually 



1 



It is clear then that we must regard incontinent 
people as being in much the same condition as people 
who are asleep or mad or intoxicated. Nor ia it any 
proof of knowledge, i.e. of Ictwivledge in the full 
sen«e, that they repeat such phrases as would seem to 
imply knowledge ; for people who are mad or intoxi- 
cated repeat demonstrations and verses of Empedocles, 
and beginners in learning string phrases together, 
before tliey know their meaning. Assimilation is 
essential to /itll knowledge, and this is necessarily a 
work of time. We must suppose then that people in 
a state of incontinence repeat plira^eB in the same 
way as actors on tlie stage. 

Again, we may consider the reason of inconti- 
nence by examining it6 nature', as follows; There is 
in the syllogism firstly an universal opinion, and 
secondly an opinion relating to particulars which 
fidl under the dominion of sense. Now when a third 
opinion is formed from these two, it ia necessary that 



' Aristotle HeetDH to mean by 0tnr»uc an jiivosti^ti 
the special character or principle of itpartia. 
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the mind should on the one hand assent to the 
coQcIusion, and on the other should in practice give 
immediate effect to it. To take an example, if it is 
proper to taste everything that is sweet, — which is a 
universal opinion — and such or such a thing is sweet, 
—^fhick is a particular opinion — it ie necessary that 
one, who has the power and ia not prevented, should 
at once act upon the conclusion, Le. should taste iL 
When therefore there is in the mind one universal 
opinion which forbids tasting, and another which says 
that everything sweet is pleasant, and ought to be 
tasted, when there is the particular opinion Otat a 
certain thing is sweet, and this particular opinion is 
effective, and when there is the actual presence of 
desire, then, while the first universal opinion enjoins 
avoidance of the thing, desire impels to it ; for desire 
has the faculty of setting every one of our members 
in motion. The result is that a person may be said 
in some sense to be led into incontinence by reason 
or opinion, but it is an opinion which is not intrinsi- 
cally, but only accidentally, opposed to right reason; 
for it is really the desire and not the opinion which 
ia opposed to right reason. AcconUngly brutes are 
not said to be incontinent, because they have uo 
universal conceptions, but only an image or recollec- 
tion of particulars. 

If it be asked how the incontinent person is 
delivered from ignorance and restored to knowledge, 
it may be answered, that the process is the same as 
in the case of one who is intoxicated or asleep ; it is 
not peculiar to the condition of incontinence, and the 
proper authorities upon it are the physiologists. Bat ^ 
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as tbe minor premies is an opinion of something tliat 
is an object of sensation, and as it detenniues actions, 
it follows that one who is in a condition of inconti- 
nence either does not possess an opinion, or possesses 
it in a sense in which possession, as we said, does not p- a>»- 
mean knowledge but merely the repetition of phrases, 
as an intoxicated man may repeat the verses of 
Empedocles'. And as the minor term or premiss ia 
not universal, and has apparently not the same scien- 
tific character as the universal, it seems too ttiat the 
theory of Socrates' is really true ; for it is not when 
knowledge properly bo regarded is present to the 
mitid that the condition of incontinence occurs, nor is 
it this knowledge which is twisted about by inconti- 
nence, but such knowledge only as is sensational 
or lUpemls on setisatum. 

So nmcli then for the question whether a jierson, chap. vl 
when he acts incontinently, has knowledge or not, ^m 

and in what sense it is possible for him to have know- ^^k 

ledge. ^^ 

The next tiling is to state whether a person may incomi- 
be incontinent in an absolute sense, or all people are gainte and 
incontinent in some particidar sense, and, if there is a i*'''™'"- 
I)er8on who is incontinent in the absolute sense, what 
is the sphere of his incontinence. 

It is evident that pleasures and pains are the 

' There should be a full Btop Aft«r 'Efi^rfAoxXtntFt in 1. II and 
no slop after opov in 1. 13. 

' The Socratic theorj is that vice oicludoB kuowledgej Aris- 
totle, while awerting that it is consistent with knowledge of mune 
kind, ailniita that it excludes knowledge in the full or proper 
HOQM of the word. 
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sphere in which the contineDt and steadfast, or tU 
incontinent and effeminate, display their character 
But some things which produce pleasure are neces- 
sary, others are desirable in themselves but admit of 
excess. By the former I mean ]ihyBical processes, e.g. 
the processes of nutrition and sexual love, and such 
other physical processes as in our view afforded scope 
for licentiousness and temperance. By the latter, 
which although not necessary, are desirable in them- 
selves, I mean e.g. victory, honour, wealth, and other 
tilings of the same class which are good and pleasant 
Now, if it is in reference to these last things that 
people transgress and exceed the limits of right 
reason, we do not call them " incontinent " in an 
absolute or unqualified eenae, but we qualify the 
word by saying that they are incontinent in respect 
of money or gain or honour or angry passion. We 
do not speak of them as iiiconttnent in an absolute 
sense, because tliey are different and are called 
incontinent only by analogy as the victor in the 
Olympian games was called Man ' ; for in his case the 
general definition of "man" differed slightly from the 
special definition but still was distinct It is signifi- 
cant of this difference that, while incontinence is 
censured not as a mistake only, but as a vice, whether 
a vice of an absolute or of some particular kind, 
nobody is censured for l)eing incontinent in respect 
of money, gain, honour, and the like. 

If we look at bodily enjoyments, in regard to 

' I cuunut make Bunse of tlie passage, unless it be sappoaed 
that 'Ai'd/>e>n-oi, like Mann in Eiiglisli, is liere a proper naoie. 
If so, it shotild be written 'Ai^pvirat ratber than i 
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which we commonly Bpeak of a man as temperate or 
licentioue, we Bee that one who pursues excessive 
pleasures, and avoids excessive paiuB, such as hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, and the various sensations of the 
touch and taste, and who does so, not of deUherate 
purpose, but contrary to his purpose and intelligence, 
is called incontinent not with the qualification that 
he is incontinent in certain respects, as e.g. in respect 
of anger, but incontinent simply in an absolute senBe. 
We may infer this to be the case, as people are 
similarly called effeminate in respect of pleasures and 
pains, but not in respect of wealth, gain, honour, and 
the like. This is the reason too why we class the 
incontinent man and the licentious man together, and 
again the continent man and the temperate man 
together, as being concerned more or less with the 
Bame pleasures and pains, while we do not place any 
of the others in the same class with them. They are 
concerned with the same things, but their attitude 
is different ; the licentious act with deliberate 
purpose, but the incontinent do not Hence we 
ahould call a person more licentious, if without desire 
or without any strong desire he pursues excessive 
pleasures and avoids moderate pains, than if he does 
so from a violent de-sire; for what (it may be asked) 
would Buch a person do if there should come upon 
him a fierce desire, and it were intensely painful to 
him to omit the gratification of his natural appetitest 
But there are some desires and pleasares which 
are noble and virtuous of their kind ; for according 
to our previous definition some pleasant things are 
naturally desirable, such as wealth, gain, victory, and 
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honour, others the opposite of theee, and othere 
intermediate. In regard to all sucli things as are 
desirable or intermediate, it is not for feeling emotion, 
desire and affection for them, that people are cen- 
sured, but for running into some kind of excess. 
Accordingly people are always censured, if they are 
unreasonably mastered by something that is naturally 
noble aud good, or unreasonably pursue it, as e.g, if 
they are inordinately devoted to honour, or to chil- 
dren and parents ; for children and parents are goods 
as welt as honour, aud devotion to them is laudable. 
But even here there is a possibility of excess, aa e.g. 
if one should vie with the gods themselves like Niobe', 
or like Satyrus who was nicknamed "the filial" from 
his afTection for his father, as it made him look 
exceedingly foolish. 

It is true that these cases do not admit of vice, 
and the reason has been already assigned, viz. that 
the objects are alt desirable in themselves, although 
excess in them is wrong, and ought to be avoided; 
nor again do they admit of incontinence, as incon- 
tinence is something that ouglit not only to be 
avoided but to be censured. 

Still the similarity of the emotional condition 
leiids us to use the term "incontiuence" in these 
cases, althongh we do uot use it without qualification, 
as wlieu we speak of a person as "a bad doctor" or 
"a bad actor," although we should not call him "bad" 
in an absolute sense. As in that instance then ive do 

' Till) htory of Niobe in well kuown; but Satyrus is ouly a 
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ttat iise Uie term "htid" without quallficcUioH, because 
bad doctoring or bad acting is not badness or vice, 
but only analogous to a vice, so liere it is evident that 
we must regard nothing as being continence or in- 
continence in a Btrict sense, but what has the same 
Bphere as tem^ierance or licentiousness, and must not 
apply the terms "continence" and "iucontinence" to 
anger, except by aiudogj-. Accordingly we add a 
tpuilification and say, that a person is incontinent in 
respect of angry jKiesion in the same sense as in 
respect of lionour or gain. 

There are certain things wliich are naturally Bad moral 
pleasant, some of them being pleasant in an absolute 
sense and others pleasant to particular classes of 
animals or men, while there are other things which 
are not naturally pleasant but owe their pleasantness 
to physical defects or habits or to depravity of nature ; 
and it is possible to discover rnond states correspond- 
ing to each of these kinds of pleasures. 

What I mean is that there are brutal states as Bratiiiiy. 
e.g. in the female creature who is said to rip up 
pregnant women and devour their children, or in 
some savage tribes near the Black Sea which are said 
to delight in such practices as eating raw meat or 
human flesh, or in cannibals who lend their children 
to one another tu feast upon, or a^ the stor}- tells of 
Phalaris'. And if these are brutal states, there arc 
others which are produced in some jieople by (Useasc 
and madness, as when a jtersou sacrificed and ate his 

' The "story" is the traditional belief tlwt PhaluriB ato hix 
soil in infiuic;. Cp, IteiiUejr'a Dinertalion upon the Epiitle* tif 
PluUarU xvL 
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mother, or another person ate tlie liver of his fellow- 
slave. Other such states again are the reaulta of a J 
morbid disposition or of habit, as e.g. the practice o£a 
plucking out one's hair, or biting one's nails, o 
cinders and earth, or of committing unnatural Ticej? 
for these habits are sometimes natural, when a peraon'^M 
nature is vicious, and sometimes acquired, as eg. hfi 
those who are the victims of outrage from childhood. | 

Now whenever nature is the cause of these habite^ I 
nobody would call people who give way to them J 
incontinent, aiiy more than we sliould call women J 
incontinent for being not males, but females ; and the 1 
same is the case with people in whom habit 1 
produced a morbid condition. 

These various habits, lilte brutality itself, lial 
beyond the pale of vice; but if a person in whomf 
they exist becomes their master or slave, his conduct 
ought to be called continence or incontinence, not in| 
an absolute, but in a metaphorical sense; just as if a 
person is mastered by his angry passions, he ought to fl 
be called incontinent in respect of anger, but not 
incontinent in an absolute sense. For all exceul 
whether of folly, cowardice, incontinence, or savagerjrl 
la either brutal or morbid. For if it is a persotfaT 
nature to be frightened at everything, even at tbe:l 
noise of a mouse, he is such a coward as to be mom] 
like a brute beast than a human being; but it ^ 
disease which made the man' afraid of the weaaeL] 
Again, foolish people who are naturally irrational 
and live a life of mere sensation, as e.g. some races tXM 
remote barbarians, are like brutes; but foolish x>eople]M 
1 In alliuiou to some story now forgotten. 
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whose folly arises from diseaee e.g, from epilepsy, or 
from insanity, are in a morbid state. 

A person may at times possess one of these habits 
without being mastered by it, as e.g. if Phalaris had 
restrained Iiis desire of eating a child or hia unnatu- 
ral passions ; or again he may not only possess it but 
be mastered by it, 

As then human vice is sometimes called vice in an 
absolute sense, and at other times is qualified by the 
epithet "brutal" or "morbid," but is not called vice 
in an absolute sense, so it is clear that incontinence 
may be either brutal or morbid, but it is only inconti- 
nence in an absolute sense when it is coextenslTe with 
human licentiousness. 

It is evident therefore that continence and inconti- Ckaf. vu. 
nence have to do simply with the same matters as 
temperance and licentiousness, and that in other 
matters there is a different kind of incontinence which 
is called incontinence in a metaphorical, and not in 
an absolute, sense. 

It must be observed too that the incontinence of i"™""- 
angry passion is not so disgraceful as the incontinence paaaion aud 
of the desires. For it is as if the passion heard reason JC^^'oi 
more or less, but misheanl it, like hasty servants, who ^^'''^''• 
run out before they have heard all that is said to 
them, ami so mistake their orders, or like dogs who 
bark at a person, if only he makes a noise, without 
wmting to see if he is a friend. In the same way the 
temper from its natural heat and impetuosity hears 
something, but does not hear the voice of command, 
when it rushes to revenge. For when the reason or 
lancy indicates that an insult or slight has been 
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inflicted, the paBsion jumps, as it werej to the con- 
clusion that it must do battle with the person who 
inflicted it, and therefore gets into a fury at onca 
Desire, on the other hand, rushes to tlie enjoyment of 
a thing, if only reason or sensation says that it is 
pleasant. Thus passion follows reason in a sense, but 
desire does not. Desire is therefore the more dis- 
graceful; for the man of incontinent temper is in a 
eense the servant of reason, but the other is the 
serrant of desire and not of reason. 

Again, there is more excuse for following natural 
impulses, as indeed there is for following all Bueh 
desires as are common to all the world, and the more 
common they are, the more excusable are they also. 
But passion and rage are more natural than the 
desires of excessive and superfluous pleasures, as 
appears in the case of the man who defended himself 
for striking his father by saying "Yes, for he struck 
his own father before and his own fatlier struck his 
lather," and pointing to his child " He too will strike 
me wlien be becomes a man ; it is in our blood." So 
too the man, who was being dragged out of the house 
by his son, told him to stop at the door, as he had 
himself dragged his father so far but not beyond it 

Again, the greater tlie canning, the greater is the 
injustice of an action. Now a passionate man is not 
ciuming nor is passion cunning; it is open. Desire, 
on the other hand, is cunning; thus Aphrodite is 
called the 

"Goddeaa of the Cjprian iaio, 
Artisan of many a wile'," 

' The authonLip of the phrase is unknown. 
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and Homer says of her embroidered girdle that on it 
was 

"Guile that dolh cuzon wisest men of wit'." 
Hence as thia incontinence is more unjust and more 
disgraceful than incoutinence of temper, it may be 
called incontinence in an ab«)lute sense, and is in fact 
a si>ecie8 of vice. 

Again, nobody feels [min when he commits a 
wanton' outrage. But anybody who acts in anger 
feels pain in hia action, whereas wantonness is asso- 
ciated with pleasure. If then anch things as are the 
most legitimate subjects of anger are properly re- 
garded as the most unjust, it follows that the inconti- 
nence which is due to desire is more unjust than the 
iitcontinence which is due to angry passion; for there 
is nothing of wantonness in angry passion. 

It is clear then that incontinence in respect of 
the desires is more disgraceful than incontinence in 
respect of angry passion, and that continence and 
incontinence are properly concerned with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we have still to ascertain 
the differences in these desires and pleasures, for, as piSereaces 
has l>een eaid at the outset, some are human and ai'a^iea^ 
natural alike in kind and in degree, others are brutal, ^™cj, 
others again are the results of physical injuries and 
diseases. It is with the first of these alone that 
tempemnce and licentiousness are concerned. That 
is the reason why we do not speak of brutes as 

' Ili'id xjy. 214—217. 

' vjSpir may her© be roprosented in English by ''wanton 
(nitrsge''or "wantonnew," aa it is clearly auch uutrageotu oon- 
dnct Ks is the uklunil iuae of deaire. 
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temperate or licentious except metaphorically, and 
where one kind of aoioial is absolutely distinguished 
from another by peculiar wantonness, destmctiveness, 
voracity or the like ; for animals do not possess moral 
purpose or ratiocinative iwwer, they merely get into 
an unnatural state, like madmen. 

Bmuiiitj Brutality is not so bad a thing as rice, but it is 

more formidable, for it is not the corraption of the 
highest good in brutes as it is in men, but its non- 
existence. The comparison then of brutality with 
rice is like the comparison of inanimates with ani- 
mates in respect of wickedness ; for the deprarity of 
that which lias no originative principle is always less 
mischievous, and brutes lack reason, which is an 
originative principle. (It is much the same tlien as a 
comparison of injustice with an unjust man ; there is a 
sense in whicli each of them ia worse than the other'.} 
For a bad man will do ten thousand times as much 
evil as a brute. 

chap.viu. As to the pleasures and pains, desires and dislikes, 
of touch and taste, with which licentiousness and 

p. 216. temperance, as has been already defined, are con- 
cenied, it is possible to be in such a moral state that 
one is the slave of those of which most people are 
masters, or again to be in such a moral state that one 
is master of those of which most people are slaves. 
According as a person's state is one or the other in 
respect of pleasures he is continent or incontinent ; 



1 There should be a full atop at taKtov, and the Bentence 
irapoirXijirioi' oJi'..,i:a'iiiDi' should b6 regarded as virtually paren- 
thcticid, if indeed it has a. right to a place in the text at all. 
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according as it ia one or the other in respect of pains, 
he is courageous or effeminate. The moral state of 
the large majority of mankind liea between the two, 
even if tliey incline rather to the worse. 

Inasmuch as some pleasures are necessary, an<l 
others are not necessary, or are necessary only up to 
a cei-tain point, and as neither the excesses nor the 
deficiencies of these plcisures are necessary, and it is 
the same with desires and pains, it follows that, if a 
person pursues pleasures of an excessive character, 
or pursues any pleoMirea in au excessive degree, or 
pursues them from moral purpose for their own sake, 
and not for the sake of anything that results from 
them, he is licentious ; for he is necessarily incapable Uccu 
of repentance and is therefore incurable, as to be °**'' 
incapable of repentance is to be incurable. The 
opposite state is the state of deficiency, the mean 
state is temperance. Similarly a person who avoids 
bodily pains, not from inabifity to endure tliem but 
from moral purpose, is also licentious. 

Where this moral purpose does not exist, a person 
may be raove<l either by pleasure or by avoidance 
of the pain resulting from desii-e. There is therefore 
a difierence between these persons. But everybody 
will agree tliat a person is worse, if he does some- 
thing disgraceful without desire, or without any 
strong desire, than if he does it at a time when hia 
desire is violent, and worse, if he deals a blow in cold 
blood thau whea he is angry ; for what, it may be 
said, would sucli a person do if he were in a passion? Uceu 
Hence the licentious person is worse than the incon- Si 
tin en t. """^"^ 

w. N. E. 15 
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Of the characters which have been described the 
one, viz, incontinence, is rather a kind of effeminacy, 
^B the other is licentiousness. The opposite of the 
incontinent character is the continent, and of the 
effeminate the steadfast; for eteadfastnesa consists 
in liolding out against pain, and continence in over- 
coming pleasure, and it is one thing to hold out, and 
another to overcome, as it is one thing to escape 
being beaten and anotlier to win a victory. Hence 
conttaence is preferable to steadfastness. 

If a person gives in where people generally resist 
and are capable of resisting, he deserves to be called 
effeminate and luxurious; for luxury is a fonn of 
effeminacy. Such a person will let his cloak trail in 
the mud to avoid the trouble of lifting it up, or will 
give liimself the airs of an invalid without considering 
himself miserable, although he resembles one who ia 
miserable. 

It is much the same with continence and inconti- 
nence. It is no wonder, if a person is mastered by 
strong and overwhelming pleasures or pains ; nay, it 
is pardonable, if lie struggles agmnst them like Phi- 
loctetes when bitten by the snake in the play of 
Theodectes, or like Cercyon' in the Alope of Carcinus, 
or like people who in trying to suppress their laughter 
burst out in a loud guffaw, as happened to Xeno- 
phantus'. It is only unpardonable where a person is 



' It is possible that the poot Carcinaa repreaented in 
Alope B. struggle between the cruel disposition and the moral J 
sense of Cercjon. 

' The allosion is unknown. 
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mastered by things against which most people succeed 
in liolding out, and is impoteut to struggle against 
them, unless liis impotence be due to hereditary 
constitution or to disease, as effeminacy is hereditary 
in the kings of Scythia, or as a woman is naturally 
weaker than a man. 

If a person is fond of amusing himself, he is 
regarded as licentious, but he is really effeminate; 
for amusement, being a relaxation, is a recreation, 
and a person who is fond of amusing himself is one 
who carries his recreation to excess. 

Incontinence assumes sometimes the form of im-^ormaof 
petuosity, and at other times that of weakness. Some nenca. 
men deliberate, but their emotion prevents them from 
abiding by the result of their deliberation; others 
again do not deliberate, and are therefore carried 
away by their emotion. For as people cannot be 
tickled, if they are themselves the beginners in a 
tickling match\ so some people, if they anticipate or 
foresee what is coming, and have roused themselves 
and their reason to resist it before it comes, are not 
overcome by their emotion, whether it be pleasant or 
painful. 

It is people of a quick and atrabilious temper 
whose incontinence is jarticularly apt to take the 
form of impetuosity; for the rapidity or the violence 
of their feeling prevents them from waiting for the 
guidance of reason, as they are easily led away by 
their imagination. 

' The idea seeniH to be that, if a person anticipates tickling, 
he IB ill a sense armed against it; it dupeods for its effect upon 
Borprisa 

16—2 
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The licentious person, as was said, is not disposed 
to repentance, aa he abides by hia purpose, but the 
incontinent person ia always so diapoaed. The diffi- 
culty then which we raised does not exist. The 
former is incurable, the latter can bo cured ; for if 
vice may be compared to such a disease as dropsy or 
consumption, incontinence may be compared to epi- 
lepsy, the one being a chronic, the other an inter- 
mittent depravity. There is in fact an absolutely 
generic distinction between incontinence and vice» 
for vice may be, but incontinence cannot be, uncoQ'^fl 
scious. 

There are two classes of incontinent people, and 
those who simply lose command of themselves are 
better than those who possess reason but do not 
abide by it, aa they are not overcome by so violent an 
emotion, nor do they act without previous delibera- 
tion like the others. For an incontinent person may 
be compared to one who gets intoxicated with a little 
wine, i.e. with less wine tliau ordinary peopla 

It is evident then that incontinence is not vice 
(although there is, I think, a sense in which it is a 
vice), for the former is contrary, and the latter ia 
conformable, to moral purposa Still they come to 
much the same thing as regards actions ; it is like the 
saying of Demodocua' about the Milesians, "The 
Milesians are not fools but they act just hke fools"; ( 
so the incontinent are not uigust but they act un>3~ 
justly. 

The incontinent man then is the kind of person t 



' Tlic epigram matist of LeroB. 
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puraue such bodily pleasures as are excessive and 
contrary to right reason, although not from convic- 
tion of their goodness, but the vicious man is con- 
vinced of their goodness because he la the kind of 
person to pursue tliem; lience it is easy to convert 
tlie former, but not the latter. For virtue is pre- 
servative, and vice destructive, of principle; but in 
actions the object is a first principle', like the hyjK)- 
theees or definitions in mathematics. In mathematics 
then it is not the reason which is capable of proving 
the first principle, nor is it in actions; it is the virtue, 
whether natural or acquired, of forming a riglit opinion 
about the first i)rinciple, Le. about (he object of action. 
A person who possesses this virtue tlien is temperate ; 
a person who does not possess it is licentious. 

But there are people who are apt to be so carried 
away by emotion as to act contrary to right reason ; 
they are so far overcome by emotion as not to act in 
accordance with right reason, but not so far overcome 
Its to be convinced that they ought to pursue such 
pleasures unreservedly. These are incontinent people; 
they arc superior to the licentious, and not absolutely 
bad ; for they have not lost the highest good, viz. the 
first principle. Opposite to these is another class of 
I»eople who are capable of abiding by their principle 
and are not liable to be carried away, at least by 
emotion. It is evident from these considerations that 
the moral state of the former is vicious and that of the 
latter is virtuous. 

I There U agaio a play upon the two •ensei of dpx7 (') > 
beginning, (2) a first priudple or niorsl asaumption. 
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Chap. X. It remains to ask then, la a person continent, if he 
^Li^onM iibides by hie reason and moral purpose, whatever 
to moria they may be, or only if he abides by them when they 
are right? la he incontinent, if he doea not abide by 
his moral purpose or reason, whatever they may be? 
or is it only, if he doea not abide by true reason and 
right purpose'? This is a difficulty which has been 
p.aoa. already raised. The answer seems to be that, aJ- 
t)iough it may accidentally be any sort of reason or 
pnrpoae, yet eaaentially it ia true reason and right 
purpoae, by which the one does, and the other does 
not, abide. For if a person chooses or pursues a 
thing which may be called A for the sake of some- 
thing else which may be called B, it is B which he 
pursues and chooses essentially, and A only accident- 
ally. By "essentially" we mean "ahaolutely," and 
therefore although in a certain sense it is any sort of 
opinion by which the one abides, and from which the 
other departs, yet in an absolute sense it is true 
opinion, 
Obstinatj. There are cei'tain people who are ready to abide 
by their opinion at all coats ; we caU them obstinate. 
They are people, I mean, who are hard to persuade, 
and not easy to convert. Such people bear some 
resemblance to continent people, as do prodigals to 
liberal people, and foolhardy people to courageous, 
but there are many points of difference. For while 
the continent person does not veer about under the 
influence of emotion and desire, he isnot immovable; 

' I follow Mr Bjwater in reading ^ 6 t^ ^n i^ftSti \6yif xni 
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it IB easy to persuade Mm on occaBion ; but the 
obstinate person resists the persuasion of reason, 
since, as a matter of lact, such people may conceive 
desires, and are frequently led away by pleasure. 

People who are self-opinionated, or ignorant, or 
boorish, are all obstinate. Self-opinionated i>eople 
are bo from motives of pleasure and pain ; for they 
have a pleasant sense of victory in refusing to be 
convinced, and are pained, if their opinions, like bills 
before Parliament, are rejected. They are therefore 
more like incontinent than continent people. There 
are also some people who do not abide by their 
resolutions, but the reason is not incontinence; Neop- 
tolemus in tiie Philoctetes of Sopliocles is such a 
person. It was pleasure indeed which prevented him 
from abiding by his opinion, but it was a noble 
pleasure; for it was noble in his eyes to speak the 
truth, although he was persuaded by Odysseus to tell 
a lie. it is not everybody who acts from a motive of 
pleasure that is licentious or wicked or incontinent, 
but only if the pleasure be a disgraceful one. 

There are people too whose character it is to take Cbat. xi, 
less pleasure than is riglit ia bodily gratifications, 
and in virtue of their character not to abide by 
reason. The continent person then is intermediate 
between such people and the incontinent For the 
reason why the incontinent person does not abide by 
reason lies in an excess, and tlie reason why the 
insensible person does not abide by it lies in a 
deficiency ; but the continent person does abide by it, 
and is not afiected either by the excess or by the 
deficiency. 
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But asBuming that continence ia virtuous, we mm 
conclude that both the moral states which 
opposed to it are vicious, as in fact they clearly are 
but because oue of these states, vk. iiisensibilUiy, 
seen only in few instances and on rare occasions, 
seems that continence is the opposite of incoutineucf 
as temperance of licentiousness. 
■ Analogy ia a frequent source of names. Such a 
expression then aa "the continence of the temperate 
person" is a case of analogy. For it is the chai 
both of the continent person and of the tempi 
person not to be induced by bodily pleas 
anything that is contrary to reason; only the diSbf 
rence is that the former has, and the latter has nol 
bad desires, the former is the kind of person wUd 
will not feel such pleasure as is contrary to reasoi 
the latter the kind of person who will feel suciC 
pleasure but who will not be led away by it. 

The incontinent person and the licentious persoril 
resemble each other, although they are different 
Both pursue bodily pleasures, but the former doi 
not, and the latter does, regard it aa right to pitraiu 
them. 

It is impossible then for the same person to 1 
at once prudent and incontinent ; for it has ' 
shown, that prudence implies a virtuous characte 
Again, prudence consists not merely in knowled^ 
but in capacity for moral action, and the incontinent 
person is incapable of such action. But there is nw 
i-eason why the clever person should not be incoaU-H 
ncTit. Hence it is that people are sometimes thoughu 
to be incontinent, although they are pnident, becaue 
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cleverness differs from prudence in the manner de- p. aw. 
scribed in an early part' of this treatise, and, while it 
is allied to it in intellectual ability, is different from 
it in its moral purpose. 

Kor again is the incontinent person like one who 
has knowledge and reflexion, but like one who is 
asleep or intoxicated. He acts voluntarily, for in a 
certain sense he knowa both what he is doing and 
what is his object in doing it, but he is not wicked, as 
his purpose is virtuous ; he may therefore be said to 
be only half wicked. Incontinent people too are not 
unjust, as they are not cunning. They are either 
incapable of abiding by the results of their delibera- 
tion, or they are atrabilious and incapable of delibe- 
rating at all. The incontinent person then, may be 
comixired to a State which passes all such bills as it 
ought to pass, and has excellent laws, but does not 
carry them out, according to the taunt of Anaxan- 
drides' 

"Twos the State's will; Uie State recks not of law." 
The wicked man on tlie other hand may be compared 
to a State which carries out its laws, but whose laws 
are bad. 

Incontinence and continence then have to do 
witli something that goes beyond the average moral 
stale of mankind; for the continent man abides more, 
and the incontinent man less, by his mora! pur[K)se 
than is in the power of onlinary people. 

' Aristotle nsea the plirase <V roU nptiroit Xoyxc to donoto 
BOt the earliest — bat any eartier — pitrt of his book. 

' Ihe poet of the Middle Cunied;, who is said to have 
tatiriiod thu Atlieuiitns. 
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There are varioua kinds of incontinence, and the 
incontinence of the atrabilious is more easily curable 
than that of people who deliberate, but do not abide 
by the results of their deliberation. Again, it is 
easier to cure people who are incontinent by habit 
than by nature, aa it is easier to change habit than to 
change nature. In fact the reason why habit is itself 
BO difficult to change is that it resembles nature, aa 
Evenus' says J 



I 



We have now discussed the nature of continence 
and incontinence, of steadfastness and effeminacy, 
and the mutual relations of these states of mind. 
Chap. xn. The consideration of pleasure and pain belongs to 
anapnin. the political philosopher. He is the architect who 
frames the idea of the end which we have in view ia 
defining good and evil in an absolute sense. 

There is another reason too why it is necessary to 
review pleasure and pain; we defined moral virtue 
and vice as liaving to do with pains and pleasures, 
and it is the general opinion that happiness implies 
pleasure*. 
pieaanra Now (1) there are some people who hold that no 

aod good, pieaaure is a good, either essentially or accidentally, 
as good and pleasure are not the same thing. (2) 
Others hold that, while some pleasures are good, the 



' The gnomic poet of Paroa. 

< A ckase omitted in translation refers to tlio supposed ety- 
mological couuosion betireen fuiKopias (blessed) and ;[atp<(f (to 
rqjoice). 
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m^ority are bad. (3) There is also a third opinion, 
that, even if every pleasure is a good, still the supreme 
good cannot possibly be pleasure. 

(1) Speaking generally, we may say that pleasure 
la not a good, because every pleasure is a sensible 
process of coming to a natural state, and no process 
is akin to the ends, e,g. no process of building to a 
house. jViiother reason is that the temperate man 
eschews pleasures. Again, the prudent man pursues 
painlessness, but not pleasure. Pleasures too are an 
impediment to thoughtfulness, and the greater the 
pleasure, the greater is the impediment, as e.g. the 
pleasure of love, for thought is out of the question, 
while it lasts. Again there is no art of pleasure, but 
every good is a product of art. And lastly children 
and brute beasts pursue pleasures. 

(2) lu support of the view that it is not all plea- 
sures which are virtuous, it is argued that there are 
some pleasures which are disgraceful and disreputable 
and injurious as well, for some things which are 
pleasant are dangerous to health. 

(3) It is also argued that pleasure is not the 
supreme good, because it is not the end, but a 
process. 

These are, in general, the views which are put c 
forward. But it does not follow that pleasure is not 
a good, or the supreme good, as is clear from the 
following considerations: 

In the first place, as the good is of two kinds, c 
being either absolute or relative, natures and moral 
states, and therefore motions and processes too, will 
bo consequently also of two kiuda; and of those 
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wliich are called bad some are bad absolutely aU 
uot bad relatively to the individual, but desirable f 
IdQi ; some are not desirable for tlie individual, excf 
occasionally, and for a short time; others are nof 
pleasures at all, but only apparent pleasiu^es, if the] 
involve pain and are remedial in their nature, as e.a 
the pleasures of the sick. 
: Again, as the good may be either au activity or a 
moral state, it is only in an accidental sense that such ' 
processes as restore a person to his natural condition 
can be said to be pleasant. In tlie satis/action o/"the 
desires there is the activity of the remaining part of 
the state or nature', Le.qf the part whieh does not 
feel the desire; iior is desire a neceaeary condition of 
pleasure; for there are pleasures which are indepen- 
dent of pain or desire, as e.g. the activities of the 
speculative life in which nature does not exhibit any 
want. It is an indication of this fact that people do 
not find delight in tlic same pleasure during the 
process of satisfying their nature, as when their 
nature is in its normal condition ; when its condition 
is normal, they find delight in such things as are 
Ijleaaures in an absolute sense, but during the pro- 
cess of satisfaction, in such things as are actually 
opposite to these, for they find delight in thing:) 
which are acid and bitter, although no such thing is 
either naturally or absolutely pleasant These plea- 
sures then are not natural or absolute pleasures ; for 
the pleasures resulting from pleasant things are 
related to one another in the same way as the ^ 
pleasant things themselves. 

' The eiprosaioD is made clear by p. 138, 1. 30. 
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Again, it is not necessary that there should be 
something else whicli is better than pleasure in the 
sense, as some people maintain, in which the end is 
better than the process which leads to it. For plea- 
sures are not aJI processes nor concomitants of a 
process, but activities, and an end. We experience 
them not in the process of aequinng certain poteers 
but in the exercise of the powers when acqtiired. 
Nor is it true that in all pleasures there is an end 
distinct from the pleasures themselves ; it is true only 
of such pleasures as occur to people in the process 
of being brought to the consummation or complete 
realization of their nature. 

It is wronK therefore to define pleasure as a DoflniUou 
sensible process. It is better to define it as an 
"activity of the natural state of one's being," and to 
call it not "sensible" but "unimpeded." It ia some- 
times thought to be a process, as being a good in the 
proper sense of the term; for people suppose that an 
activity is a process, but they are really different. 

To say that pleasures are bad, because some 
thiugs which are pleasant are injurious, is equivalent 
to saying that health is bad, because some things 
which are healthy are bad for money-making. Ix ;:; 
true that in this sense both are bad, but this does not 
prove them to be bad in themgdve»; for study itself 
is at times injurious to health. But neither prudence 
nor any moral state is impeded by the pleasure 
which it produces; they are impeded only by alien 
pleasures, as the pleasures of study and leanung will 
only make a person study and learn the more. 

It is natural that plei 
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no art which ; 
other activity. Art merely produces 
although the art of the perfumer or the 
held to he in a sense productive of ple[ 

The objections that the temperate maa avoid 
pleasure, that the prudent man pursues not pleo 
hut a painless life, and that children and brute 
pursue pleasure, may all be met with the same aiisv 
It has been stated in what sense all pleasures i 
good absolutely, and in what sense they are not goc 
abaolutdy. It is pleasures of the latter kind 
brutes and children pursue. It ia painlessnest 
respect of them that a prudent man pursues. The] 
are such pleaeurea as involve desire and pain or i 
other words bodily pleasures (for these involve dee 
and pain) and the excesses of pleasures which consti-^ 
tute the licentiousnesa of the licentious man. HenoC 
the temperate man will avoid these pleasures, although 
he has pleasures of his own. 

However, it is admitted that pain is an evil am 
that it ought to be avoided. It is an evil either ' 
absolutely or relatively, as causing some impediment 
to the individual- But the opposite of that which 
^^igiit to be avoided, in the respect in which it ought 
to be avoided, and is bad, is good. It follows there- 
PiesBure n fore that pleasure is a good ; for the objection of 
Speusippus, that pleasure is contrary to pain in the 
same way as the greater is contrary to the less as 
well as to the equal', cannot stand; for he would not 

' If pleasure and pain wore extremes and the g<x<d were 
intermediate between them, it would follow that ploamire is an 
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maintain that pleasure is identical with some form of 
evil, 

Nor does it follow that there is not some i>Ieaaure 
which is the supreme good, because there are some 
ricious pleasures, any more than it follows that some 
knowledge ia not the supreme good although there 
are vicious kinds of knowledge. Indeed it in, I think, 
necessary, as every moral state admits of unimpeded 
activities, that, whether it be the activity of them all, 
or of some one of them, which is happiness, it should 
be most desirable, if it is unimpeded ; but such un- 
impeded activity is pleasure. Hence it will be plea- PienHm of 
Bure of some kind which is the supreme good, although ths sn- 
most pleasures are, it may be, in an absolute sense ^^^ 
vicious. 

It ia on this ground that everybody supposes a Hftppine™ 



happy life to be pleasant, and happiness to involve 
pleasure; the supposition is reasonable, as no activity 
ia perfect if it be impeded, and happiness is in its 
nature perfect. It follows that tlie happy man re- 
quires bodily goods, external goods and good fortune 
as accessories to his happiness, if his activity ia not 
to be impeded. But to assert that a person on the 
rack, or a person plunged in the depth of calamities, 
is happy is either intentionally or unintentionally to 
talk nonsense. 

The fiict that good fortune is a necessary ac^unct H^ipinBM 
to happiness leads some people to hold that good furtont. 
fortune is identical with happiness, but it is not 
BO. It is an actual impediment to happiness, if 
it be excessive, and tlien ]>erhaps sliould rightly 
cease to be called good fortune ; for the definition 
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of good fortune depends on ita relation to hap- 
piness. 

Again, the fact that all brutes and all men pursue 
pleasure is a certain indication of its being in st 
Bense tlie supreme good; for 
"No voice is wholly lost that is the voice of man; men' 

But inasmuch as it is not the same nature or j 
moral state that is, or ia thought to be, the best, so it I 
is not the same pleasure which is universally sought. I 
StUl it is pleasure. It may even be the case that all ] 
men really pursue not the pleasure which they fancy, - 
or would say, they are pursuing, but a pleasure whicbi 
is the same for all ; for there ia a divine instinct'] 
naturally implanted in all things. But bodily ple^ 
Burea have usurped the title to tlie name "pleasure," 
as it ia to them that people are most frequently 1 
diverted, and in them that everybody particii>ateB. I 
These are then the only pleasures that people know, [ 
and they are therefore held to be the only pleasurea j 
that exist 

But it is evident that, unless pleasure or the I 
unimpeded activity which is pleamre is a good, it \ 
will be impossible for the happy man to live pleasantly. J 
For why should he want pleasure, if it is not a good, 1 
and if it is possible for him, as it then would be, to 1 
live painfully? For if pleasure ia not an evil or f(J 
good, neither ia pain. Why then should he avoids 
pain? Nor will the life of the virtuous man b^V 
pleasanier than that of any one else, unless his activi- J 
ties are pleasauter. 

' HeHiod'Epyn Kai 'Hfu'pai 761. 
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The investigation of bodily pleasures is necessary, SiAUt 
if we bold that some pleasures, if not all, are highly 
desirable, i,e. noble pleasures but not bodily pleasures 
nor the pleasures of the incontinent. It may be asked 
why, if these pleasures are vicious, the pains which are 
opposite to them are vicious ; for the opposite of evil 
is good. Is it to be said then that necessary pleasures 
are only good in the sense that whatever is not evil 
is good? Or are they good up to a certain point? 

In all moral states and motions in which it is 
impossible to exceed the right limit of goo<1, it is 
impossible also to exceed the right limit of pleasure ; 
but where there is a possible excess of good, there is 
also a possible excess of pleasure. 

Now bodily goods admit of excess, and vice con- 
sists in pursuing the excess, not in pursuing the 
necessary pleasures ; for everybody finds a cert^a 
satis^tion in rich meats or wines or the pleasures of 
love, but not always the proi>er satisfaction. The 
contrary is the case with pain. People in general 
do not avoid the excess of pain, but avoid piun 
altogether ; for such pain as is opposite to excessive 
pleasure is felt only by one who pursues that exces- 
sive pleasure. 

It is right however to explain not the truth only <^''*r- «■' 
but the cause of error also, as this explanation helps 
to produce belief. For when the reason why a thing 
which is not true appears to be true is seen and I 

imderstood, it strengthens belief in the truth, "We BoAOj 
must therefore explain why it is that bodily pleasures p**"™"" 
appear more desirable than other pleasures. 

It is, firstly, then that such pleasure drives out 
w. N. E. 
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pain. The excesses of pain make people pursoi 
excessiye pleasure, and bodily pleasure generally, i 
remedy. But the remedies of severe diseases are f 
queiitly eevere, and people pursue them from thd 
apparent contrast to tlie opposite pains. 

(There are these two reasons, as has been eaid, whjffl 
pleasure is thought not to be virtuous, yiz. (1) Thi ' 
some pleasures are actions of a base nature, whethei 
the baseness be congenital, as in a brute, or acquired, ' 
as in a vicious man. (2) T)iat other pleasures are 
remedial, implying a want, and that the existence of 
the normal state is better than the process to that 
state; these pleasures then are felt only when we are 
coming to a noiinal or perfect state ; tliey' are there- 
fore only accidentally virtuous)'. 

Bodily pleasures too, as being violent, are pursued 
by people who are Incapable of finding gratificatioa 
in other pleasures. Thus people sometimes make 
themselves thirsty in order to enjoy tlie pleamre of 
satisfifing their thirst. So long as these pleasures 
are harmless, there is no ground for censuring them 
(although it is wrong to pursue them, when they are 
harmful), for people who pursue them liave no other 
objects of gratification, and a neutral state of the 
sensations is naturally painful to many people. For 
an animal is constantly labouring, as we read in books 
on physical science, where it is said that seeing and 
hearing are pauiful, but we have got accustomed to 



' The stop lifter ylvtuBai. should be a colon. 
' The passage which I have placed in brackets it 
intemiption of the argumont. 
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them by tliis time, as the saying m. Similarly in 
youth people, because they are growing, are much 
in the same state as druuken people, and youth is 
pleasant. Again, people of an atrabilious nature 
require constant medicine, as their temperament cou- 
Btantly frets their body away, and thus they are 
always in a state of strong desira But pain is ex- 
pelled either by the pleasure which is its opposite, or 
by any pleasure if it be strong. This is why atra- 
bilious people iall into licentiousness and wicked- 
ness. 

Such pleasures on the other hand as have no n 
antecedent pains do not admit of excess; they are 
naturally, and not merely accidentally pleasant. By 
"accidental pleasures " I mean such as are remedial in 
their effect; for as we are cured by the action of the 
remaining healthy part of our nature, the jjrocess of 
cure is pleasant By "natural pleasures" I mean 
such as produce action of our whole nature in a 
healthy stata 

The same thing is never constantly pleasant to us, 
as our nature is not simple, but there exists in us a 
sort of second nature, which makes us mortal beings. 
Thus if one element is active, it acts against the 
nature of the other, and when the two elements are 
in equilibrium, the action appears to be neither 
painful nor pleasant. If there were a being, whose 
nature is simple, the same action would always be 
supremely pleasant to him. It is tlius that God 
enjoys one simple pleasure everlastingly ; for there is 
an activity not only of motion but of immobility, and 
pleasure consists rather in rest than in motion. But 
16—2 
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change, am the poet' saya, is "the Bweeteet tliiug in 
the world/'and the reason lies iu a certain viciouenesa 
of our nature; for aa the vicious mau is fond of 
change, so too the nature which requires change is 
vicious, it is not simple or virtuous. 

We have now diacuseed continence and iucond- 
nence, pleasure and pain, their nature and the reason 
why some of them are good and others bad. It 
remains to discuss friendship or love. 

■ Euripides, OretUe, r. 234, but the reading there is yXuxu. 



n 



It will be natural to diecuss friendship' or lore cmap. i. 



nest, for friendship is a kind of Tirtue or impliea 



Frieiidabip 

virtue. It is also indispensable to life. For nobody ^'" 
would choose to live without friends, although hepensahle; 
were in posseesiou of every other good. Nay, it ^M 

seems that if people are rich and hold ofScial and ^H 

authoritative positions, they have the greatest need of ^| 

friends ; for what is the good of having this sort of 
prosperity if one is denied the opportunity of benefi- 
cence, which is never so freely or so admirably 
exercised as towards friends? Or how can it be 
maintained in safety and security without triends? 
For the greater a person's importance, the more 
liable it is to disaster. In poverty and other mis- 
fortunes we regard our friends as our only refuge. 
Again, friends are helpful to ua, when we are young, 
as guarding us from error, and when we are growing 
old, as taking care of us, and supplying such de- 

' If it wore neceggarj to choose one word for t^tXi'a the beet 
would be "frietidship," but it corresponda as Bubetaiitive to the 
meanings of the rerh ifiiXitr and therefore rifles at times iu point 
uf intonfitf to "loTo." 
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ficiencies of action as are the consequencee of ph^ 
sical weakness, and when we are in the prime of lift 
as prompting ub to noble actions, according to thjj 
adage 

"Two come t^^etlior"; 
for two people have a greater power both of intellij 
gence and of action Oian either of tlie ttco hy Jtints 

1; It would seem that friendship or love is 
natural instinct of a parent towards a child, and of fl 
child towards a parent, not only among men, 1 
among birds and animals generally, and among crc 
tur^ of the same race towards one another, eepecia 
among men. This is the reason why we praise m« 
who are the friends of their fellow-men or philai 
thropists. We may observe too in travelling hoTf 
near and dear every man ia to his fellow-man. 

; Again, it seems that friendship or love is the bond 
which holds states together, and that legislators set 
more store by it than by justice; for concord ia 
apparently akin to friendship, and it is concord that 
they especially seek to promote, and faction, as being 
hostUity to the state, that they especially try to expeL 
If people are friends, there is no need of justice 
between them ; but people may be just, and yet need 
friendsliip. Indeed it seems that justice, in its su- 
preme form, assumes the character of friendship. 

' Iliad X. 224. It ia where Diomedea eipresaeB hia deaire tofw 
a compaikioD id iuvading the Trujuii catnp. 

oXX' (i Tit full dii^p nfi' (jToiro *al SK\ot 
fioXXav BaXirupTi, jcnl BofiiraktiiTipoi' larat. 
ma Tt 8u tpxofilviB, nu r» trpo S roC tmiiirty. 
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Nor is friendship indispensable only ; it ia also W ''"'''"■ 
DOble. We praise people who are fond of their 
friends, and it is thought to be a noble thing to have 
many friends, and there are some people who hold 
that to be a friend is the same thing as to be a good 
man. 

But the subject of friendship or love is one that Chap, n 
affords scope for a good many differences of opinion. £^^^^"1 
Some people define it as a sort of likeness, and define " i"" 
people who are like each other as friends. Hence the 
sayings "Like seeks Uke," "Birds of a feather," and so 
on. Others on the contrary say that "two of a trade 
never agree'." Upon this subject some philosophical 
thinkers indulge in more profound physical specula- 
tions ; Euripides asserting that 

"the parched Earth loves tb« rain, 

And the great Heaven raia-laden luvea to &U 

Earthwards"'; 

Heraclitus that "the contending tends together," and 
that "harmony most beautiful is formed of discords," 
and that "all things are by strife engendered ; " others, 
among whom is Empedocles, taking the opposite view 
and urging that "like desires like." 

The physical' questions we may leave aside as not 

' The nlluaioD is to the proverbuU quorrelsomoiieM of two 
pottera, u in Heeiod'a line 

ul Ktpojinit Kipofwi larrm ml Wrrow tijitwk. 
'E^ya ut 'HfUpai 25. 
* The play from which these lines are taken is unknown. 
^ "physical questions," i.e, questions relating to the constitu- 
tion of tlie physical unirerae as contrasted witli questions relating 
to the constitutioD of human nature. 
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bciug genaaiie to the present enquiry. But let U3^l 
investigate all such questious as are of human inte*] 
rest and relate to characters and emotions, e.g. whethca*! 
friendship can bo formed among all i>eople, or it i 
imposBible for people to be friends if they are vicioiu 
and whether there is one kind of friendsliip or mordi 
than one. 

ciidBiiip The idea that there is only one kind of iriendsliip I 
ds than Of tove, becanse it admits of degrees, rests upon iit->il 
eufhcient evidence ; for things may be different in ■ 
kind, and yet may admit of degrees. But this ifl a J 
question which has been already discussed'. 
) It is possible, I think, to elucidate the subject of fl 

frieDdshlp or love, by determining what it ia that iau 
lovable or an object of love. For it seems that it LsJ 
not everything which is loved, but only that which i 
lovable, and that this is what is good or pleasant o 
useful. It would seem too that a thing is useful if itn 
is a means of gaining something good or pleasant^! 
aud if so, it follows that what is good and what isl 
pleasant will be lovable in the sense of being ends. 

It may be asked then. Is it that which is good tnl 
itself, or that which is good relatively to us, that n 
love? For there is sometimes a difference between I 
them ; and the same question may be asked in regard j 
to that which is pleasant It seems then that every- 
body loves what is good relatively to himself, and I 
that, while it is the good which is lovable in aa I 



' Tliere is no such discusaion in tho earlier part of tlie Nieo- 
maehean Ethiai. Perhaps, as Sir A. Grant thuuglit, the worda I 
tipjfrai i' vrrip avruv tftupoiiBfv are the interpolation of a copj'iBt- 
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absolute Beuee, it is that which ia good relatively to 
each individual that is lovable in his eyes. It may be 
said that everybody loves not that which is good, but 
that which appears good relatively to himself. But 
this is not an objection that will make any difference; 
for in that case that which is lovable will be that 
which appears to be lovable. 

Tliere being three motives of friendship or love, it Umiution 
must be observed that we do not apply the term "hip or ' 
"friendship" or "love" to the affection felt for inani-'"'*- 
mate things. The reason is (1) that they are incap- 
able of reciprocating affection, and (2) that we do not 
wish their good; for it would, I think, be ridiculous 
to wish the good e.g. of wine ; if we wish it at all, it 
is only in the sense of wishing the wine to keep well, 
in the hope of enjoying it ourselves. But it is admit- 
ted that we ought to wish our friend's good for his 
Bake, and not for our own. If we wish people good 
in this sense, we are called well-wishers, unless our 
good wishes aie returned ; such reciprocal well-wish- 
ing is called fricndsliip or love. 

But it is necessary, I think, to add, that the well- 
wishing must not be unknown. A person often wishes 
well to people whom he has not seen, but whom he 
supposes to be virtuous or useful ; and it is i)ossible 
that one of these persons may entertain the same 
feeling towards him. Such people then, it is clear, 
wish well to one another; but they cannot be pro- 
perly called friends, as their disposition is unknown 
to each other. It follows that, if they are to 
friends, tliey must be well-disposed to each other, 
and must wish each other's good, from one of t 
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motivea which have been assigned, ami that each of 
them must know the fact of the other wishing him 
well. 

But as the motives of friendship are specifically 
different, there will be a corresponding difference in 
the affections and friendships. 

Tlie kinds of friendship therefore will be three, 
being equal in number to tlie things which are lov- 
able, or are objects of friendship or love, as every such 
object admits of a reciprocal affection between two 
persona, each of whom is aware of the other's love. 

People who love each other wish each other's 
good in the point characteristic of their love. Accord- 
ingly those whose mutual love is based upon utility 
do not love each other for their own sakes, but only 
in so far as they derive some benefit one from another. 
It is the same with those whose love is based upon 
pleasure. Thus we are fond of witty people, not as 
possessing a certaiu character, but as being pleasant 
to ourselves. People then, whose love is based upon 
utility, are moved to affection by a sense of their own 
good, and people whose love is based upon pleasure, 
by a sense of their own pleasure ; and they love a 
person not for being what he is in himself, but for 
being useful or pleasant to them. These friendships 
then are only friendships in an accidental sense; for 
the person loved is not loved as being what he is, but 
as being a source either of good or of pleasure. 
Accordingly such friendships are easily dissolved, if 
the persons do not continue always the same; for 
they abandon their love if they cease to be pleasant 
or useful to each other. But utility is not a perma- 
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nent quality; it variea at different times. TIius, when 
the motive of a friendship is done away, the friend- 
ship itself is dissolved, as it was dependent upon that 
motive. A friendship of this kind seems especially to 
occur among old people, as in old age we look to 
profit rather than pleasure, and among such people 
in the prime of life or in youth as have an eye to 
their own interest. Friends of this kind do not 
generally even live together; for sometimes they are 
not even pleasant to one another ; nor do they need 
the intercourse of friendsliip, unless they bring some 
profit to one another, as the pleasure which they 
afford goes no further than they entertain hopes of 
deriving benefit from it. Among these friendships 
we reckon the friendship of hospitality, i.e^ the friend- 
ship which exists between a host and his guests. 

It would seem that the friendship of the young is 
based upon pleasure; for they live by emotion and 
are moat inclined to pursue what is pleasaat to them 
at the moment. But as their time of life changes, 
their pleasures are transformed. They are therefore 
quick at making friendships and quick at abandoning 
them; for the friendship changes with the object 
which pleases them, and friendship of this kind is 
liable to sudden change. Young men are amorous 
too, amorousness being generally a matter of emotion 
and pleasure ; hence they fall in love and soon after- 
wards fall out of love, changing from one condition to 
another many times in the same day. But amorous 
people wish to spend their days and lives t<^ther, as 
it is thus that they attain the object of their friend- 
ship. 
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Tlie perfect frieudBhip or love is the friendship or 
love of people who are good and alike in virtue; for 
theae people are alike in wiahiug each other's good, 
far as they are good, and they are good in them- 
i. But it is people vfho wish the good of their 
friends for their friend's sake that are in the truest 
sense friends, as their friendship is the consequence 
of their own character, and is not an accident. Their 
friendship therefore continues as long as their virtue, 
and virtue is a permanent quality. 

Again, each of them is good in an absolute sense, 

^^eas, and good in relation to his friend. For good men 
are not only good in an absolute sense, but serve each 

(2)ii«pie!i- other's interest. They are pleasant too; for the good 
are pleasant in an absolute sense, and pleasant in 
relation to one another, as everybody finds pleasure 
in such actions as are proper to him, and the like, and 
all good people act alike or nearly alike. 

(3) Its par- Such a friendship is naturally permanent, as it 

manency. yj^jj^g j^ jj;gg]f ^]| ([jg proper couditious of friendship. 
For the motive of all friendship or affection is good 
or pleasure, whether it be absolute or relative to the 
person who feels the affection, and it depends upon a 
certain similarity. In the friendship of good men all 
these specified conditions belong to the friends in 
themselves; for other friendships oiili/ bear a resem- 
blance to the perfect friendship. That which is good 
in an absolute sense is also in an absolute sense 
pleasant. These are tlie principal objects of affection, 
and it is upon these that affectionate feeling, and 
affection in the highest and best sense, depend. 

^ita Friendships of this kind are likely to be rare; for 
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Buch people are few. They require time and fami- 
liarity too ; for, as the adage puts it, it is impoBsible 
for people to know one another until they have 
consumed the proverbial salt together; nor can 
people admit one another to friendship, or be friends 
at all, until each has been proved lovable and trust- 
worthy to the other. 

People, who are qni(^ to treat one another as 
friends, wish to be friends but are not so really, unless 
they are lovable and know each otlier to be lovable; 
for the wish to be friends may arise in a miuute, but 
not friendship. 

This friendship then is perfect in point of time ciup. v. 
and in all other respecte; and each friend receives 
from the other the same or nearly the same treat- 
ment in all respects, as ouglit to be the case. 

The friendship which is based upon pleasure Friend- 
presents a certain resemblance to this, as the good pteaeure 
are also pleasaut to one another. It is the same with ""^ "'"I'ty- 
the friendship which is based upon utility, as the 
good are also useful to one another. But here again B 

friendships are most likely to be j>ermaneiit in caeee ^M 

where that which the two persons derive from one ^| 

another is the same thing, e.g. pleasure, and not only 
the same thing in itself, but the same in tlie source 
from which it comes, as in the case of two wits, and 
not as in the case of a lover and his beloved. For 
the lover and his beloved do not find pleasure in the 
same things ; the pleasure of the one is in seeing the 
object of bis love, and that of the other in being 
courted by bis lover. Thus It sometimes happens 
that, when the beauty passes away, the affection 
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passes away too; for the lover fiods no pleasure in 
the sight of his beloved, and the beloved object is 
not courted by his lover. But it often happens on 
the other hand that people remain irienda if their 
characters are similar, and familiarity has inspired 
them with affection for each other's character. 

People who in their love affairs give and receive 
not pleasure but profit are less true and less per- 
manent friends. Friendships resting upon utility are 
dissolved as soon aa the advantage comes to an end, 
for in them there is no personal love, but only a love 
of profit. 

Tims for pleasure or profit it is possible that even 
* bad people may be friends one to another, and good 
people to bad, and one who is neither good nor bad 
to either; but it is clearly none but the good who can 
be friends for the friend's own sake, as bad people do 
not delight in one another unless some profit accrues. 

It is only the friendship of the good which cannot 
be destroyed by calumnies. For it is not easy to 
believe what anyone says about a person whom we 
have tested ourselves for many years, and found to 
be good. The friendship of tlie good too realizes 
confidence, and the assurance that neither of the two 
friends will do injury to the other, and whatever else 
ia implied in true friendship. But in otlier friendships 
there is no reason why calumnies and injuries should 
not occur. 

Now the world recognizes friendships among men, 
where the friendship is based upon utility, in the 
same way aa among states ; for it seems that .expe- 
diency is the motive with which alliances are con- 
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tracted between states. It recognizes also friendships 
where the mutual affection ia baaed upon pleasure 
as among children. Thia being the view of the world, 
it is perhaps right to recognize such friendships, and 
to say that there are various kinds of friendship, first 
friendaliip properly bo called, i.e. the friendship of the 
good, qua good, and then other friendships which are 
so called by analogy ; for in them i>eople are friends in 
so far as they involve something that is good or like 
good, as pleasure itself is a good to people who are 
fond of pleasure. But these friendships do not alto- 
gether coincide, nor is it the same persona who become h 
friends from motives of utility and pleasure; for M 
these are accidental qualities, and such qualities are V 
not always combined in the same person. 

Aa fiiendship is divided into these kinds, it may Caip. yi. 
be said that while bad peo])le will be friends from 
motives of pleasure or utility and will so far resemble 
the good, the good will be friends from love of the 
persons themselves, i.e. from love of their goodness. 
While the good then are friends in an absolute sense, 
the others are friends only accidentally, and because 
of their resemblance to the good. 

As in the case of the virtues it is sometimes a 'p^*- 
moral state, and at other times an activity, which tove cha- 
entitles people to bo described as good, ao ie it also bj either 
in the case of friendship or love. For i>eopIe who are 'J*^"""*' 
living together delight in each other's society and do (2) a^ 
each other good. But people who are asleep or who 
are separated by long distances, although they are 
not active, are in a atate which disposes tlicm to 
activity ; for distances do not destroy friendship 
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absolutely, they only destroy its active exercise. 
Still if the absence be prolonged, it is supposed to 
work oblivion of the friendship it»elf; wlience Um 
saying m 

"Manj B frieniiiihip ia dissolved by lack of conrorse'." I 
It does not appear that either old people or 
austere people form friendships readily. There 18 
little in them that can give pleasure, and nobody can 
spend all his days in the company of what is painful 
or not pleasant ; for it appears that there is nothing 
which nature avoids so mucli as what is painful or 
desires so much as what is pleasant 

Friendship If people tolcrate one another, but do not live 

Ilila^^isl together, they are more like well-wishers than friends ; 

^^- for there ia nothing so characteristic of friendship as 

living together. People who are in want of assistance 
long to spend their lives in company, nay, fortunate 
people themselves Jong to spend their days in 
company ; for they of all people are the least suited 
to a solitary life. But it is imixissible for people to 
live together always, unless they are pleasant to one 
another, and have the same pleasures; an<I this, it 
seems, is the characteristic of social intercourse. 

chaf. VII. It is the friendship of tlie good which is friendship 
in the truest sense, as has been said several times. 
For it seems that, while that which is good or pleasant 
in an absolute sense is an object of love and desire, 
that which is good or pleasant to each individual is an 
object of love or desire to him ; but the love or desire 
of one good man for another depends upon such 

' A proTerbial laying of unknown Botlioraliip. 
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goodness and pleasantness as are at once absolute 
and relative to the good. 

AfTection resembles an emotion but friendshipiAHection 
resembles a moral state. For while affection may be'^d friend- 
felt for inanimate as much as for animate things, the ^^l "' 
love of friends for one another implies moral purpose, l*'^'") 
and such purpose is the outcome of a moral state. 

Again, we wish the good of those whom we love 
for their own sake, and the wish is governed not by 
emotion but by the moral state. In loving our friend 
too, we love what is good for ourselves ; as when a 
good man becomes a ft'iend, he becomes a blessing to 
his friend. Accordingly each of two friends loves 
what is good for himself, and returns as much as he 
receives in good wishes and in pleasure ; for, as the 
proverb says, equality is friendship. 

These conditions then are best realized in the Friemiship 
friendship or love of the good. Among austere and of the goo>i. 
elderly people friendship arises less easily, as they 
are more peevish and less fond of society; for it ia 
social intercourse which seems to be the principal 
element and cause of friendship. Thus it is that the 
young form friendships quickly, but old people do 
not, as they do not make friends with any body who 
is not delightful to them, nor do austere people. 
Such people, it is true, wish cacli other well ; they 
desire each other's good, and render each other 
services ; but they are not really friends, as they do 
not satisfy the principal condition of friendship by 
living together and delighting in each other's society. 

It is as impossible to be friends with a number of 
people in the perfect sense of friendship, as it is to be 
w, N. E, 
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in love with a number of jjeople at ttie same time ; 
for perfect friendship is in some aenae aii excess, and 
Huch excess of feeling is natural towards an individual, 
but it is not easy for a number of people to give 
intense pleasure to the same peraon at the same time, 
or, I may say, to be good at all. Friendship too 
implies experience and familiarity, which arc very 
difficult. But it is possible to find a number of 
people' who are pleasant, as affording profit or 
pleasure ; for people of this kind are numerous and 
their services do not occupy much time. 
sviendsiiip AmoHg such pcople the friendship which is based 

"' upon pleaaure more nearly reaemblea true friendsliip, 
when each party renders the same aervices to the 
other, and they are delighted with each other or with 
the same things, as e.g. in the friendships of the 
young; for a liberal spirit is especially characteristic 
of these friendships. 

P The friendship which rests upon utility is com- 
mercial in its character. Fortunate people do not 
want what ia useful but what is pleasant. Tliey want 
people to live with ; and although for a short time 
they may bear pain, nobody would endure it con- 
tinuously ; nobody would endure the good itself 
continuously, if it were painfid to him. Hence it 
is that they require their friends to be pleasant. 
They ought jierhaps to require them also to be good, 
and not only ao, but good in relation to themselves ; 
for then they will have all the qualities which friends 
ought to have. 



' Beodins xoXXour nith Ramaauor. 
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It appears that people in positions of authority 
make a distinction between their friends. Some are 
useful to them, and others are pleasant, but the same 
people are not in general both uscfid and pleasant 
For they do not look for frienda who are virtuous as 
veil as pleasant, or who will help them to attain 
noble ends; they look partly for amusing people 
when they want to be pleased, and partly for people 
who are clever at executing their commands, and 
these qualities are hardly ever united in the same 
person. 

It has been stated that a virtuous man is at once 
pleasant and useful; but such a man does not become 
the &iend of one w)io is sui)erior to him, uiUesa he is 
himself superior' to that person iii virtue. Otherwise 
tiiere is no such equaUty as occurs when liis superiority 
in virtue is proiwrtionate to his inferiority in some 
other respect. Friendsldps of this kind however are 
exceedingly rare. 

The friendships which have been described are caAP.vin. 
based upon equality ; for the services and sentiments J*'*'™' 
of the two friends to ono another are the same, or triecdsbip 
they exchange one thiTig for another, e.g. pleasure ^virad- 
for profit. It has been already stated that friendships ^^^"' 
depending on exchange are less true and lees penna- 
nent than others. As being at once similar and Fiiend- 
dissimilar to the same thing, such friendships may eiJ.'^^. 
he said both to be and not to be friendships. They 
look like friendships in respect of similarity to the 
friendship which depends upon virtue ; for the one 

' The n)bj«ct of vntpJxT^ most be i {nupix"*- 
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possesses pleasure, the other utility, and these are 
characteristics of virtuous fiiendsliips as well. But 
as virtuous friendship ia undisturbed by calumnies, 
and is permanent, while these are quickly changed, 
and as there are many other diiferences betvfeen 
them, it seems that their dissimilarity to vu:tuous 
friendship makes them look as if they were not friend- 
ships at all. 
iHend. There is another kind of friendship or love 

mjSfriority depending upon superiority, e.g. the friendship or love 
and inferi- of a father for a son, or of any elder person for a 
younger, or of a husband for a wife, or of a ruler for 
a subject. These friendships are of different sorts; 
for the friendship or love of parents for children is 
not the same as that of rulers for subjects, nor indeed 
is the friendship or love of a father for a son the 
same as that of a son for a father, nor that of a 
husband for hia wife the same as that of a wife for 
her husband. For in each of these there is a different 
virtue and a different function, and there are 
different motives; hence the affections and friend- 
ships are also different. It follows that the services 
rendered by each party to the other in these friend- 
ships are not the same, nor is it right to expect that 
they should be the same; but when children render 
to parents what is due to the authors of their being, 
and parents to children what is due to them, then 
such friendships are permanent and virtuous. 

In all such friendships as depend upon the 
principle of superiority, the affection should be 
proportionate to the superiority ; i.e. the better or 
the more usefid party, or whoever may be the 
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Buperior, Bhoold receive more affection than he givea ; I 
for it la when the affection ia proportionate to the 
merit that a sort of equality is established, and this 
equality seems to be a condition of frieudship. 

But it ia apparently not the same with equality Chap.k. 
in justice as with equality in friendship. In justice it S^1,9t^ 
ia proportionate equality which is the first considera- ?"'*'?^, 
tion, and qu;uititative equality which is the second, or love. 
but in friendship quantitative equality is first and 
proportionate second. This is clearly seen to be the 
case, if there be a wide diatinction between two 
persona in respect of virtue, vice, affluence, or any- 
thing else. For persona so widely difierent cease to 
be friends; they do not even affect to be friends. 
But it ia nowhere so couapicuoua aa in the case of the 
Gods ; for the Gods enjoy the greatest 8Uj>eriority in 
all good tilings. It is clear too in the case of kings ; 
for people who are greatly inferior to them do not 
expect to be their frienda. Nor again do worthleaa 
people expect to be the friends of the best or wisest 
of mankind. No doubt in such cases it is impossible 
to define exactly the point up to which friendahip 
may.be carried; it may suffer many deductions and 
yet continue, but where there is a great diatinction, 
as between God and man, it ceases to be. 

This is a fact which has given riae to the question 
whether it ia true that fi-ienda do really wish the 
greatest good of their friends, e.g. whether they wish 
them to be Goda; for then they will lose them aa 
friends, and will therefore lose what are goods, as 
fnenda are goods. 

That being ao, if it has been rightly said that a 
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friend wishes hia friend's good for the friend's sake, 
it will be necessary that the friend should remain 
such as he is. He will wish his iriend the greatest 
good as a man. And yet perhaps he will not wish 
him every good, as every one wislies good in the 
highest sense to himself. 

It seems that ambition makes most people wish to 
be loved rather than to love others. Tliat is the 
reason why most people are fond of flatterers ; for a 
flatterer is an inferior friend, or pretends to be so, 
and to give more love than he receives. But to be 
loved seems to approximate to being honoured, and 
honour is a general object of desire. Not that 
people, as it appears, desire honour for its own sake, 
they desire it only accidentally ; for it is hope which 
causes most people to delight in the honours paid 
them by persons of high position, as they think they 
will obtain from them whatever tiiey may want, and 
therefore delight in honour as a symbol of prosperity in 
the future. But they who aspire to gain honour from 
persons of high character and wide information are 
eager to confirm their own opinion of themselves ; they 
delight therefore in a sense of their own goodness, 
having confidence in the judgment so expressed upon 
it But people delight in being loved for their own sake. 
Hence it would seem to follow that it is better to be 
loved than to be honoured, and that friendship or 
love is desirable in itself 

But friendship seems to consist rather in loving 
r^eAhBu *'*'''" '° l>eing loved. It may be seen to be so by the 
beuigioved delight which mothers have in loving; for mothers 
™*'' sometimee give their own children to be brought up 
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by others, and although they know them and loye ^ 
them, do not look for love in return, if it be 
imposBible both to love and to be loved, but are 
content, as it seems, to see their children doing well, 
and to give them their love, even if the children in 
their ignorance do not render them any such service 
as is a mother's due. 

As friendship consists in loving rather than in 
being loved, and people who are fond of their friends 
receive praise, it is in some sense a virtue of friends 
to love; hence where love is found in due proportion, 
people are permanent friends, and their friendship is 
permanent. 

It is in this way that, even where people are 
unequal, they may be friends, as they will be equalized. 
But equality and similarity constitute friendship, 
especially the similarity of the virtuous; for the 
virtuous, being exempt from change in themselves, 
remain unchanged also in relation to one another, 
and neither ask others to do wrong nor do wrong 
themselves to please others. It may even be said 
that they prevent it; for good people neither do 
wrong themselves nor allow their friends to do it. 

But there is no stability in vicious friends ; for 
they do not remain like themselves, and if they 
become friends it is only for a short time, and from 
the gratification which they feel in each other's vice. 

But if people are useful and pleasant to each 
other, they remain friends for a longer time, i.e. they 
remain friends so long as they afford each other 
pleasure or assistance. 

The fiiendsbip which is baaed upon utility seems 
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more tliaii any other to be an unioii of oppos 
in eg. such frieiKlship as arisea between a pt 
and a rich man, or between an ignorant man and a * 
well informed man; for if a man hapjtens to be in 
want of Bomething', his desire to get it makes him 
give Bomething else in exchange. We may perliapg 
include a lover and his beloved, or a beautiful man 
and an ugly man, in this clasa of friends. It is thus 
that lovers sometimes make themselves look ridiculous 
by expecting to be loved as much as they love othera. 
Such an exjHKitation would perhaps be reasonable if 
they were equally lovable ; but if there is nothing 
lovable about them, it is ridiculoua It is true, I 
think, that one opposite does not desire anntlier in 
itself, but desires it only accidentally. "What it 
really longs for is the mean, as the mean is a good. 
Thus it is good for what is dry not to become wet, 
but to arrive at the mean state, and similarly for 
what la hot, and so on. 

But we may dismiss these questions as being more 
or less foreign to our present purpose. 

I, It appears, as has been said at the outset, tliat 
friendship and justice have the same occasions and 
the same sphere; for every association seems to 

"' involve justice of some kind, and friendship as well. 
At all events we address our fellow-sailors and fellow- 
soldiers, and similariy the members of any other 
association to wliich we belong, as friends. The 
friendship too is coextensive with the association, for 
so also is the justice. The proverbial saying, "Friends' 
gotxls are common goods" ia right, as friendship 
<lepends upon association. 
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Brothers and comrades have all things in common. 
Other x>eople have certain definite things in common, 
Bome more, some fewer; for some friendships go 
further than others. Justice too is of difierent kimls ; 
it is not t)ie same in the relation of parents to 
children as in that of brothers to each other, or in 
that of comrades and fellow citizens to each other, 
and similarly in other friendships. Ii^ustice too 
assumes various forms in relation to these several 
classes. It is aggravating, if the friends whom it 
affects are nearer to each other. Thus it is a more 
dreadful thing to defraud a comrade of money than 
to defraud a fellow citizen, or to refuse help to a 
brother than to a stranger, or to assault a father than 
any body elsa 

Justice itself too naturally grows as friendship 
grows ; for they have the same sphere and are equally 
extensive. 

All associations are, as it were, parts of the Poiiaadl 
political association ; for when people take a journey ^^^ 
together, it is from motives of interest and for the 
sake of gaining something tliat their life requires. 
It seems too that interest was the motive with which 
the political association was originally formed, and 
■with which it is continued ; for this is the goal which 
le^slators have in view, and they describe the 
interest of the community as just. 

Kow all other associations aim at some particular Different 
interest or success. Thus sailors aim at a successful ^^^''^ 
voyage in the hope of making money or something of ^pj:'|'1'"b'" 
the kind, fellow-soldiers in an army at a successful «B».«-iii- 
campaign, whether it be spoil or victoiy or the'""" 
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capture of a city that is their aim, and it is much the 
Bame with membera of a tribe or township. It aeeniB 
too that Bome associations are formed on a basia of 
pleasnre, as when people associate for a fete or a 
picnic: for there the object is sacrifice' and good 
fellowship. But these are all, as it were, Bubordi- 
nate to the political aesociatioD ; for the aim of the 
political association is the interest not of the momeDt 
but of all a life-time, in the sacrifices which people 
make and the meetings which thej hold in connexion 
with the sacrifices, in the honours which they pay to 
the gods, and the pleasure and relaxation which they 
provide for themselves. For it appears that the 
ancient sacrifices and meetings take place after the 
ingathering of the fruits of the earth, e.g. the festival 
of the first-fruits, these having been tlie seasons of 
the greatest leisure- 
It appears then that all these associations are 
parts of the political association, and the proper 
friendships will correspond to the associations. 
I, There are three kinds of polity and an equal 
number of perversions, or in other words corruptions, 
of these three kinds. Tlie polities are kingship, 
aristocracy, and a third depending upon a property 
qualification, which it seems proper to describe as 
timocratic, but it is usually designated as a polity in 
the limited sense. Of these, kingship is the best and 
timocracy the worst. 

The perversion of kingship ia tyranny, both bein^ 
monarchies although they are widely different, as the 

' The connexion of fostivit; witb religion ia einiuently charac- 
t«rbtic of Greek tbuuglit. 
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tyrant considers Iiis own interest, and the king 
the interest of his subjecta ; for a king ia not a Ki 
king unless he is self-sufficient and superior to hia 
subjects in ail that is good ; but if he is such, there is 
nothing more that he needs. Hence he will consider 
not his own interest but the interest of his subjects ; 
for if he were not a king after this feshion, he would 
be a sort of king of the ballot'. 

Tyranny is tlie opposite of kingship, as it pursues T; 
the good of the tyrant himaelf. /( w clear that 
kingship is the best form of polity; bitt it is still 
clearer that tyranny is the worst. The opposite of 
the beet is always worst 

A polity changes from kingship to tyranny ; for Ti 
tyranny is a vicious form of monarchy. Accordingly pc 
the vicious king becomes a tyrant. J 

An aristocracy is converted into an oligarchy 'r 
through the fault of the ruling class who make an „ 
unfair distribution of poUtical honours, who reserve "^ 
all or nearly all the good things for themselves, and 
who keep the offices of state continually in the same 
hands, from the inortlinate value that they set upon 
wealth. The result ia that it ia only a few people 
who hold office, and they are not the moat virtuous, 
but wicked people, 

A timocracy is converted into a democracy ; for T 
they border closely upon each other, as timocracy ^ 
professes to have a democratic character, and all who 
possess the requisite property qualification are equals 
in a timocracy. 

' The KinB-Archon (Spxiaf $airt\tit) kI Athens, when all 
officers of state were apiHiiiited by ballot, might be no called. 
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Of the irervereiona democracy ia tlie least viciooB, 
m it departB but slightly from the character of the 
polity. 

These are the ways in whicli pohties are most 
easily transferred; for these are the least violent 
transf rmationB. 

It is possible to discover models, and so to say 
patterns, of these constitutions in households. For 
the association of a father with bis sons takes 
the form of a kingship, as a father cares for his 
children, it is this care which makes Homer speak 
of Zeus as "father;" for kingship purports to be a 
parental rule. But in Persia the rule of the father is 
tyrannical ; * for there parents treat their sons as 
slaves. The association of master and slave is also 
tyrannical, as it is the master's interest which is 
realized in it Now the rule of a slave-master seems 
to be a right' form of tyranny, but the rule of a 
father in Persia seems to be a perverted form, as 
different people require to Itc ruled in different ways. 

The association of husband and wife seems to be 
aristocratieal ; for the husband's rule depends upon 
merit, and is confined to its proper sphera He 
assigns to the wife all that suitably belongs to her. 
If the husband is lord of everything, he changes the 
association to an oligarchy ; for then he acta unfairly, 
and not in virtue of his superior merit. 

Sometimes again the wife rules, as being au heiress. 
Such rule is not based upon merit, but depends upon 
wealth or power as in oligarchies. 

1 Aristotle believes in a natural clua of Elares. Cp. Poliliei 

i ch. fi. 
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The association of brothers resembles a timocracy ; (4) b™- 
ft>r they are equals except so far as they differ in aiakirB. ' 
years ; hence if the difference of years is very great, 
the iriendship ceases to be Eternal. 

A democracy is chiefly found in such households 
as have no master, where everybody is equal to 
everybody else, or where the head of the house is 
■weak, and everjbody can do as he cliooses. 

Now it appears that there is a friendship or love CHiP.xiii. 
which IB proper to each of these several polities in gdipg ' 
the same degree as there is a justice proper to each. ^^^J^f^j 

The fiiendship or love of a king to his subjects polities. 
takes the form of superiority in benefaction. He 
treats his subjects well, as being good, and as caring 
for their welfare, like a shepherd for the welfare of ■ 

his flock, whence Homer called Agamemnon "shep- I 

herd of the folk." f 

The love of a Either for his child is similar in 
character, although it differs in the magnitude of the 
benefactions; for a father is the author of the child's 
existence, which seems to be the greatest of all bene- 
fections, as well as of hie nurture and educatJoD. 
These benefactions are ascribed also to ancestors, and 
it is Nature's law that a father should rule his sons, 
and ancestors their descendants, and a king his 
subjects. 

These friendships imply superiority ; hence parents 
are not only loved but honoured, as being superiors. 
Justice therefore in these cases implies not identical 
but proportionate treatment ; for so too does friend- 
ship. 

The friendship or love of husband and wife is 



I 

friend- ^H 

I is the ^M 
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Bame as exists in an aristocrac; ; fur it depends upou 
virtue. The better party gets the greater good, and 
each gets what befits hitn or her, but this is equally 
tlie rule of justice. 

The friendship of brothers is like the friendship of 
comrades; for they are equals and are persons of the 
same age, and when this is the case, people are 
generally alike in tlieir feelings and characters. We 
may compare with this the friendship or love wliich 
is characteristic of a timocracy ; for in a timocracy 
the citizens profess to be equal and virtuous ; hence 
they hold office in turn and upon a principle of 
equality, and accordingly their fricndshi)> follows tho m 
same law. | 

But in the perverted forms of polity justice does 
not go far, neither does friendship, and nowhere is 
its range so limited as in the worst of them. Friend- 
ship does not exist, or hardly existe, in a tyranny ; for 
where there is nothing in common between ruler and 
subject, there cannot be friendship between tliem, as 
there cannot be justice either. The relation is like that 
of an artisan to a tool, or of soul to body, or of master 
to servant ; for although all these are benefited by 
the people who use them, there is no possibility of 
friendship or justice in the relation in which we stand 
to inanimate things nor indeed in our relation to a 
horse or an ox or to a slave gtm slave. For there is 
nothing in common between a master and his slave; 
the slave is an animate instrument, and the instru- 
ment an inanimate slave. It is impossible therefore 
to be friends with a slave qua slave, but not with a 
slave qua man, for there would seem tu be a possi- 
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bility of justice between every man and any one who 
IB capable of participation in law and covenant, and 
therefore in friendship, in so far aa he is man. 

Friendships therefore and jnetice exist only to a 
slight extent in tyrannies and have only a narrow 
range. Their range is widest in democracies, as it 
ia when people are equals that they have most in 
common. 

All friendship then, as has been said, implies Chaf.xiv. 
association. Still it is proper to distinguish the ^^^^™ 
friendship of kinsmen and comrades from other friendship 
friendships. The friendships of fellow-citizens, fellow- gped»i 
tribesmen, fellow-sailors and the like, have a greater friendHhip 
resemblance to irieudships of association, as they kinBmea 
appear to be based on a sort of compact. We may radw?" 
rank the friendship of hospitality with these. 

The friendship of kinsmen too appears to be of 
various kinds, but to depend altogether upon the 
friendship or love of a parent for his cliild ; for Parsnui 
parents feel affection for their children as being a i^to. 
part of themselves, and children for their parents as 
the source of their being. But parents know their 
offspring better than the children know that they are 
sprung from them, and the author of anotlier'e being 
ie more closely united to his offspring than the off- 
spring to the parent ; for that which proceeds from a 
person belongs to that from which it proceeds, aa a 
tooth or a hair or anything to its possessor; but that 
from which a thing proceeds does not belong to that 
which proceeds from it, or does not belong to it in 
the same degree. There is a difference too in respect 
of time ; for parents love their children as soon t 
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they are born, but cbildreu do not love tlieir parents 
until they are advanced in years and have gained 
intelligence or sense. It is evident from these con- 
siderations why mothers love their childrea more 
than lathers. 

Parents then love children as themselves ; for their 
ofispring are like second selves — second, only in the 
sense of being separated^-and children love parents, 
Fratemki as being bom of them, and brothers one another, aa 
'■ being bom of the same parents. For the identity of 
the children with tlieir parents constitutes an identity 
between the children themselves. Hence we use such 
phrases as "the same blood" "the same stock" and so 
on, in speaking of brotliers and sisters. They are 
therefore in a sense the same, although they are 
separate beings. It is a great help to friendship for 
people to have been brought up together, and to be 
of the same age; for "two of the same age agree," 
as the proverb says, and intimate friends become 
comrades ; hence the friendship of brothers cornea to 
resemble the friendship of comrades'. 

But cousins and all other kinsmen have the same 
bond of union to each other, aa springing from the 
same source; they are more or less closely united 
according as tiieir first ancestor is near or remote. 

The friendship or love of children for parents, and 
of men for the Gods, may be said to be love for what 
is good and higher than themselves ; for parents are 



' It is an infltance of the pitrt which comradeship or ci 
iterie plBjed in Greek life that the mutual love of two brothen 
ahould be Hsaimilatfid to the mutual love of tno comradeB. 
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the authors of the greatest benefit to children, aa to 
them children owe their existence and nurture and 
education irom the da; of their birth. 

There is more pleasure and utility in such a 
friendship than in the friendship of strangers, as 
their life has more in common. 

The characteristics of friendship among brothers 
are the same as among comrades; thej are intensi- 
fied when the brothers are virtuous, but they exist 
always in consequence of their likeness, inasmuch aa 
brothers are more nearly related to each other than 
comrades and naturally love one another from birth, 
and as there is a greater similarity of character among 
people who are children of the same parents and are 
brought up together, and receive a similar education, 
nor is there any test so strong and sure as that of 
time. 

The elements of love among other kinsmen are 
proportionate to the ncamese of their kinship. 

But the love of husband and wife seems to be a Love u 
natural law, as man is naturally more inclined to ^l »^e. 
contract a marriage than to constitute a state, inas- 
much as a house is prior to a state, and more neces- 
sary than a state, and the procreation of children is 
the more universal function of animals. 

In the case of other animals this is the limit of 
their association ; but men unite not only for the 
procreation of children but for the purposes of Ufa 
As soon as a man and a woman unite, a distribution 
of functions takes place. Some are proper to the 
husband and others to the wife ; hence they supply 
one another's needs, each contributing his special 
w. s. E. 18 
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gifts to the common stock. It is thna that ntility and 
pleasure seem nlike to bo found in this friendship; 
but its basis will l>e virtue too, if the husband and 
wife are virtuous, as each of them liaa his or her 
proper virtue, and they will both delight in what is 
virtuous. 

It seems too that children are a liond of tinion 
between them ; hence such marriages as are childless 
are more easily dissolved, as children are the common 
blessing of both parents, and such community of 
interest is the bond of union between them. 

To ask how husband and wife and friends in 
general should live tr^ther, is, it appears, nothing 
else than to ask how it is just for them to live ; for 
justice is clearly not the same thing between one 
friend and another aa towards a stranger or a com- 
rade or a fellow-traveller. 

There are three kinds of friendship, as has been 
said at the outset, and in each of them the friendship 
may be constituted upon terms either of equality or of 
superiority atid ■hiferiority; for people who are equals 
in goodness may become friends, or a better person 
may become the friend of a worse, and it is tlie same 
with pleasant people, and with people whose friend- 
ship rests upon utility, as their services may be either 
equal or different It is proper then that those who 
are equals should show themselves equal by an equality 
of love and of everything else, and those who are 
tinequal by such a feeling to others as is proportionate 
to the superiority of each. 
Conn)iBiii(s Complaints and bickerings occur either excJu- 
fm ■^''*' ^'^^^y *"■ most frequently in a friendship which 
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depends upon utility, and it is reasonable that tliia f?'"^'^"^ 
should be so. For where the basis of friendship is 
Tirtue, friends are eager to do good to one another 
as a mark of virtue and friendship. Wiere their 
rivalry takes this form, there is no room for accu- 
sations or bickerings ; for nobody takes it ill tlmt a 
jieraon loves liim and treats him well ; ou the con- 
trary, if he is a man of good feeling, he requites a 
kindness. Nor will the superior prerson find fault 
with his friend, as he obtains his desire ; for in sucli 
iv friendship each of the friends desires the otiier's 
good. 

Again, such quarrelling hardly ever arises in a 
friendship of which pleasure is the motive ; for both 
parties get wliat they long for, if it is their great 
pleasure to live together. But one of them would 
make himself ridiculous if he were to complain of the 
other for not giving him pleastire, when he might 
leave off living in his company. 

It is such friendship as is based upon utility that 
g^ves rise to complaints; for as the parties in their 
dealings with each other have an eye to profit, each 
of them always wants the larger share, and imagines 
himself to possess less than is his due, and complains 
of not obtaining all that he requires and deserves, 
when it is impossible for the benefactor to supply all 
that the recipient of the benefaction requires, 

It seems that, as justice is twofold, being partly 
unwritten and partly embodied in law, the friendship Moral nod 
which depends ujwn utility is eitlier moral or legal, '^^a- 
i.e. is based either upon character or n/mn convention. *'"p- 
Complaints then occur most frequently, if the terms 
18—2 
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of frienilBliip are not the same when it is dissolved as 
when it is formed. By legal friendstliip I mean such 
aa ia formed on stated conditions, whether it be 
absolutely commercial, demanding cash payments, or 
more liberal in respect of time but still reqmring a 
cei-tain covenanted quid pro quo. In this friendship 
the debt is clear and indispntable, but the delay of 
which it admits is an element of friendliness. Accord- 
ingly some states do not recognise actions for debt. 
It is held that, if people Iiave made a contract which 
presupposes good f»ith on both sides, they must take 
the consequences of making it. Moral friendship, 
on the other hand, has no stated conditions. If a gift 
or any other lavour is bestowed upon a person, it is 
bestowed upon him as a friend ; but the giver expects 
to receive as much or more in return, regarding it 
not as a gift but as a loan. If he does not come out 
of the contract as well off as he was when he entered 
into it, he will complain, The reason of his complaint 
is that, although all people, or nearly all people, wish 
what is noble, they choose what is profitable, and it is 
noble to do good without expecting a return, but it is 
profitable to receive a benefaction. 

If a man has the power, it is his duty to return 
the full value of the services rendered to liim, and to 
return it voluntarily ; for it is wrong to make a person 
a friend against his wilL If the will is lacking, then 
we must suppose tliat we made a mistake in t)ie first 
instance, and were the recipients of a benefaction 
from the wrong i>ereon i.e. not from a friend or some 
one who meant to confer it ; we must therefore dis- 
solve the friendship, as if the service had been done 
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US on certain Btated terma of repayment. In stipu- 
lating to make the payment we must assume that it 
will be in our power to make it ; for if it is not, the 
giver himself would not have expected to be repaid. 
We must pay therefore, if we have the power, but 
not otherwise. But it is our duty to consider in the 
iirst instance who it is that is benefited and what 
are the terms of the benefaction, that so we may 
agree to accept it or not 

It may be questioned whether the return is to be 
measured by the benefit conferred upon the recipient, 
and should be made proportionate to it, or should be 
measured by the benevolent intention of the bene- 
factor. For the recipients of a benefaction often 
adopt a depreciatory tone, pretending to liave received 
from their benefactors services which did not cost the 
benefactors much, or which might have been done 
them by others. The benefactors, on the contrary, 
urge that the services were the greatest which it was 
in their power to render and such as could not have 
been rendered by others, and that they were rendered 
at a time of peril or some such ui^ent need. 

If then the basis of the friendship be utility, it 
would seem that the benefit done to the recipient is 
the true measure of repayment ; for it is the recipient 
who asks for tlie boon, and the benefactor assists him 
in the hope of receiving an equivalent. The service 
done then has been commensurate with the bene- 
faction received ; hence it is the duty of the recipient 
to repay the amount of his advance or even more, as 
this is the nobler course- 
But in such friendships as depend on virtue there 
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ia DO room for complaints ; it is the moral purpose of 
the benefactor which is, as it were, the measure of 
repayment, for it is the moral purpose which del 
miuea virtue or character. 
cu*r.xvi. Uiffereiices occur also iu the friendshipa in whit^ 
frron'd- one party is superior to the other, for in such friend- 
•*'!« ships eacli party claims a larger share, and when he 
gets it, the friendghip is dissolved. The better of the 
two friends thinks a larger share is his due, as a 
larger share is a due of the good. So too does the 
more helpful, aa it is admitted that, if a person is 
useless, he ought not to have so mucli as one who is 
of use. The friendship (he says) ceases to be friend- 
ship and becomes mere public service, if the proceeds 
of tlio friendship are not proportionate to tlie works 
of the friends ; for people suppose, tliat as in a com- 
mercial association the larger contributors are tlie 
larger recipients, so it ought to be in friendship. 

Tlie needy or inferior person takes an opposite 
view. He argues that it is the part of a good friend 
to assist tlie needy ; for what (he says) is tlie good of 
being the friend of a virtuous or powerful person, if 
one is to derive no benefit from it? 

It would seem that eacli is justified iti his claim, 
and that each ought to receive a larger share as the 
result of the friendship, but not a larger share of the 
same things. The superior person ouglit to receive 
a larger share of honour, and the needy person a 
larger share of profit, as honour is the reward of 
virtue and beneficence, and money is the means of 
relieving distress. 

It appears that the same law holds good in poll- 
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tics. No honour ia paid to the peraoTi who rentiers 
DO Bervice to the state; for that which tlie Btate hau to 
give is commouly giveii to tlie benefactor of the state, 
aud honour is that which tlie state has to give. For 
it is impossible for a person at oue and the same time 
to maJie money out of the community, and to receive 
houour from it, as nobody will submit to inferiority 
in all respects. We pay honour then to one who 
suffers pecuniary loss by holding office, and we give 
money to one who is eager for a salary ; for it is the 
principle of proportion which effects equality and p. afli. 
preserves friendship, as has been said. 

This then is the true principle of aesociationi 
among unequals. If a person is benefited byauotheW 
in puree or character, he must repay him in honourj' 
as tliis is the repayment which it is in his power to 
make. For friendship looks for what is possible, not 
for what is proportionate or due to the merit of the 
friend; for there are cases where a due return is out 
of the question, as in the honours paid to the Gods 
and to parents. In such cases while nobody could 
ever make a due return, a person ia considered to be 
virtuous, if he pays such regard as lies within liis 
power. Hence it may be held that a son has no 
right to disown his father, althougli a father may 
disown his son ', for the son is a debtor, and must 
repay his debt, aud as, whatever he does, it is not 
adequate to his obligation, lie is a perpetual debtor. 
But the creditor may dismiss liis debtor, and if so, 
then a father may dismiss Ida son. At the same 
time it seems, I think, that nobody would ever desert 
a son unless he were extraordiiiarily vicious; for 
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apart from the natural affection of father and son, it 
is human nature not to reject Buch support aa his eon 
may afford him in old age. But the' son, if he ia 
vicioua, will look upon the duty of assisting his 
father aa one which he should avoid, or at all events 
not eagerly embrace ; for the world in general wishes 
to receive benefits, but avoids tlie apparently unprofit- 



able task of conferring them. 
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This may be regarded as a sufficient discuseion of Chap. i. 
these questions. But iu all heterogeneous' friendships n^'jtT^*" 
it ia the principle of proportion, as has been said, friendships. 
which equalizes and preserves the friendship. It ia P' ^ " 
so iu the political friendship or association, where a 
cobbler gets due value in exchange for his shoe, and 
80 does the weaver and any other tradesnian. In 
this case a common measure has been provided by 
the currency to wliich everything ia referred, and by 
which everything is measured. But in the friendship 
of love it happens that the lover sometimes complains 
tliat, when he is passionately in love, his love is not 
returned, although it may be there is nothing lovable 
in him, or that the object of love complains, as often 
happens, that his lover was once lavish in his promises 
and now docs not perform any of them. 

Such cases occur because pleasure ia the motive 

■ By " heterogeneoDB friendahips," as the context ahows, 
Aristotle means auch frtendshipa aa that of a lorer and lib 
beloved, io wliith the parties, althongh the; seek some pleasure 
or profit each from the other, do not seek the sanie pleasure 
or profit. 
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of the affection wliich the lover feels for the object of 
his love, aud utility the motive of the affectiou which 
the other feels for his lover, and they do not both 
realize their desires. For wheu these are the motives 
of frieodehip, it is dissolved as soon as the expecta- 
tions which induced the love are disappointed ; for it 
was not the persons themselves, but their possessions, 
that inspired the affection, aud, as the possessions are 
not permanent, neither are the frieudships. Cut a 
friendship whicli is a friendship of character exists 
per 86, aud is permanent, as has been said. 

Agaiu, differences arise between friends when one 
' gets from the other something that is not what he 
desires; for it is like getting nothing at all, when a 
person does not get what he wants. For instance, 
there was once a person who promised a present to a 
harpist, and promised that the better he played, the 
lai^er should be his reward ; but next day when the 
harpist asked him to fulfil his promises, he said he 
had given him one pleasure' in payment for another. 
Now if tliia were what both wished for, it would be 
satisfactory ; but if the one wished for pleasure and 
the other for gain, and if the one has his wish and 
the other has not, the agreement between them will 
not be rightly carried out; for it is wliat a person 
happens to want that he sets his heart upon, and to 
get this, but nothing else, wUl he give the price. 
, But it may be asked, Who is the proper person to 
, settle the value of a benefaction ? la it he who was 



' The pleasure which the harpist had rccuivQil must be ti 
pleasure of auticipnting paymout. 
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in the fii'st instance the author, or he who was iti the 
first instance the recipient of the benefaction? It"r''r 
seems aa if the author leaves it to the recipient to settled, 
settle the value. This, they say, was the practice 
of Protagoras, who, whenever he taught any subject, 
would tell Ilia pupils to estimate the value of the 
knowledge in their own eyes, and would take just so 
much payment and no more. 

In such cases Bome people like the principle of "a 
stated wage'" ; but if a person first takes hia fee, and 
theu does not fulfil any of his promises, because he has 
promised a great deal more than he eau perform, it 
is reasonable to censure him for not carrying out his 
professions. The practice of taking paj-ment in 
advance is probably forcetl upon the sophists, as 
otherwise nobody would pay them a fee for the 
knowledge which they impart Such people theu lie 
open to reasonable censure, if they do not do the work 
for wliich they receive payment. But it may happen 
that there is no distinct agreement as to the service 
rendered. Suppose A confers a beiiefactiou upon B 
for B'a own sake', then A, as has been said, is notp. aaa. 
open to censure, as this is the character of a virtuous 
friendship. The return made must be such as con-e- 
sponds to the moral purpose of tlie benefactor, aa it 
is the moral purpose wiiich constitutes a friend, or 

* Thewnrda lutrffot fdi^pi are taken from a line of Hesiod 
wlich makes their meaning plain, 

Itiaffit tf drtpl ^iX.if i !prj)Uror apmm iara, 

'Epya tai 'Hfiipoi 368. 
' Readuig iC avTotit. 
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constitutes virtue. It BeeniH that the same principle 
would apply to people who have been engaged as 
master and pupil in philosophy. The value of philo- 
sophical teaching cannot be measured in money, nor 
can an equivalent price be found for it. We muat, I 
think, bo content if here, as in the worship of the 
Goda or the respect shown to parents, we make such 
return as is in our power. Suppose on the other 
hand the gift is not disinterested, but is made on the 
fixed condition of some return, it is, I think, right, if 
it be possible, that the return made should be such 
as in the eyes of both parties is proportionate to the 
value of the gift, or, if this is impossible, it would 
seem to be not only necessary but just that it should 
be fixed by the original recipient. For whatever was 
the amount of benefit which the recipient obtained, 
or the amount which he would have paid for the 
pleasure, the original benefactor, if he gets that 
amomit in return, will have his due value from the 
recipient ; for tliis is clearly wliat takes place in the 
market, and in some states there are laws prohibiting 
such actions as arise out of voluntaiy contracts, on 
the ground that if a person has once trusted another 
he ought to conclude his contract with him in the 
same spirit in which he originally made it. The idea 
is that he who received credit has a better right to 
settle the value of the service done than he who gave 
it ; for as a rule people who possess a thing do not 
set the same value on it as people who wish to 
acquire it, as wo always look upon the things which 
we call our own and which we give away as being 
exceedingly valuable. Nevertheless the amount of 
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the exchange must be regulated by the value which 
the recii>ient sets upon tlie gifts received. Still 
perhaps it ought not to be fixed at the value which 
he sets upon it when it is in his hands, but at tlie 
value which he set upon it before he had it 

There are still certain questions which present a cnip. n. 
difficulty. For instance, Is the respect aud obedience S"^^"?^ 
due to a father unlimited? or ought a persou, if he is reiBtine to 
ill, to obey a physician, and ought lie to vote for the "'^ ^' 
best soldier rather than for his father as general? 
Similarly, ought he to serve a frieiid rather than a 
virtuous man, aud to repay a debt to a benefactor 
rather than make a present to a comrade, if he cannot 
do both ? 

It is difficult perhaps to decide all such questions 
precisely, as the cases may vary indefinitely in im- 
portance or dignity or urgency. But it is evident at 
oncoithat no one person can be entitled to unlimited 
respect As a general rule, it is a duty to repay 
services which have been done to us rather than to 
confer favours on our comrades. We must behave as 
if we had incurred a debt, and must pay our creditors 
in preference to making a present to our comrade. 
But even this rule is possibly open to exceptions. 
Suppose e.g. a person has been ransomed from the 
hands of brigands ; is it his duty to ransom his 
ransomer in turn, whoever he may be, or to repay 
him, even if he has not been taken prisoner, when he 
claims repayment ? or is it his duty rather to ransom 
his own father ? It would seem that he ought rather 
to ransom his father. 

The general rule then, as has been said, ii 
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tlie repayment of our debt is a duty, but that if the 
hoiiour, or urgent need, of making a present out- 
weighs it, we must decide in faTOur of making the 
present rather than of repaying the debt. For it 
Bometimes hapx>en3 that there is an actual nnfaimess 
in requiting the original service, when A has done a 
service to B, kiiovring liim to be virtuous, and U is 
called to repay A, whom he believes to be a rascal. 
For there are times when it is actually not right to 
do BO much as lend money iu return to one who has 
lent money to us. For it may haj)j)en that A lent 
money to B, who is an honest man, expecting to get 
it back again, but that B knows J^ to be vicious, and 
tlierefore does not expect to get his money back. If 
then this be the true state of the case, the claim 
which A makes for a loan in retum is not an equal 
or fair claim ; or if this is not the true state of the 
case, but the parties think it to be so, his conduct 
could not be called unreasonable. 

We can only repeat then the remark, wliich has 
been made several times before, viz. that arguments 
relating to human emotions and human actions, admit 
of a neither greater nor less precision than the 
subjects with which they deal. 

It is clear enough then that all people cannot 

. rightly claim the same respect, nor can a father claim 
an unlimited respect, as Zeus himself does not receive 

,t unlimited sacrifices. But as the claims of parenta, 
brothers, comrades, and benefactors are all different, 
', it is our duty to render to each class of people such 
' respect as is natural and appropriate to them. This 
is in fact the principle upon which we seem to act ; 
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for we invite our relations to a weflding, ae tliej- 
are concerned in the family, and therefore in all 
events of family interest, and we look upon relations 
for the same reason as having the best right to meet 
at funerals in the family. 

It would seem to be an especial duty to afford i>»'J "' 

■■ " HntTnartiTi 

ir parents 1 
and aB it is 

support to the authors of our being than to ourselves. 
It is a duty too to pay honour to parents, aa to the 
Gods, but not to pay it indiscriminately. The same 
honour is not due to a father as to a mother, nor 
again is the eame honour due to them as to a 
philosopher or a general, but the honour of a father 
or a mother, as the case may be. Again, it is a duty 
to pay our elders such honour as is due to their age, 
by rising to greet them, or by giving them the place 
of honour at the tnble and so on. To our comrades 
and brothers on the other hand we should speak our 
mind frankly, and give them a share of everything 
that belongs to us. Again, in our relation to our 
Itinefolk, our fellow-tribesmen, our fellow-citizena, 
and all other people, we should do our best to render 
them their due, and to estimate their claims by 
considering the iieamesB of their connexion with us, 
and their character, or the services they have done 
us. It is comparatively easy to make such an esti- 
mate where people belong to the same class, but it is 
more troublesome where they belong ft) different 
classes. Still this is not a reason for giving up 
attempt, we must make such a distinction as 
possible. 
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Another questiou wliich presents a difficulty is 
whether we ought, or ouglit not, to dissolve ii-iend- 
ships with people whose character is no longer what 
it once was. 

It appears tliat, if the motiTe of the ii-iendship was 
utility or pleasure, then when tlie utility or the 
pleasure conies to an end, there is nothing unreason- 
able in dissolving the friendship. For it was the 
utility 01" the pleasure that we loved, and when they 
have ceased to exist, it is only reasonable that our 
love should come to an end. But there would be 
ground for complaint, if a person, whose affection was 
due to utility or pleasure, pretended that it was due 
to character. For as we said at the outset, differences 
arise between friends most frequently when the actual 
reason of the friendship is not the same as they 
suppose it to be. 

Now if a person A deceives himself into imagining 
that it is his cliaracter which wins him Jig affection, 
although tliere is nothing in £'s conduct which 
warrants such an idea, he has only himself to blame ; 
but if he is imposed upon by B's pretence, he has 
a right to complain of him as an impostor and to 
complain of him still more strongly than of a person 
who utters counterfeit coin, inasmuch as the felony 
affects what is more precious than a mere pecuniary 
interest. 

But there is this further qaestion. If we admit a 
person to our friendship, believing him to be a good 
man, and he turns out and is seen to be a rascal, is It 
still our duty to love him? But love, it may be 
answered, is an impossibility, as it is not everything, 
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but only the good that is lovable. A wicked person 
IB not lovable, nor ought he to be loved; for it is not 
right for ua to be lovers of the wicked, or to make 
ourselves like bad men ; but it has been already said p- 2*' 
that like loves like. 

la it right in such circumstances to dissolve a 
friendship at once? Perhaps not in all caaes, but 
only where the vice is iiicurabla If there is a 
possibility of reforming the friend who has gone 
wrong, it is a duty to help him in respect of his 
character even more than in respect of hie property, 
inasmuch as character is a better thing than property, 
and enters more closely into friendship. It would be 
admitted that, if a person dissolves a friendship in 
these circumstances, his action is not at all unreason- 
able. He was not a friend of the person as that 
person is now, and therefore if his friend has been 
metamorphosed, and it is impossible to restore him, 
he abandons the friendship. 

Again, suppose A retains his original character, 
and S becomes more moral or vastly sux>erior to A in 
virtue ; is it right for B to treat A as a friend ? It is 
impossible, I think, for him to treat him bo. The 
case becomes clearest, if there is a wide discrepancy 
between the two friends. It may happen so in the 
friendships of boyhood; for if one of two friends 
remains a boy in mind, and the other is a fully 
developed man, how can they be friends, if they do 
not sympathise with each otlier in their tastes or in 
their pleasures and pains ? There will be no personal 
sympathy between them, and without sympathy it is p- m 
impossible, as we saw, to be friends, as it is impoesibli 
w. N. E. 19 
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for two people to live together. But this ia g 
which has been already discussed. 

Is it right then, wkz-.a two friends cease t 
sympathetic, for one to treat the other as not being 
in any sense more an alien than if he had never 
become a friend? The answer seems to be that we 
must not forget the old intimacy, but as we think it a 
duty to gratify friends rather than strangers, so we 
ought to show some consideration for oM friends in 
virtue of the past friendship, provided that the dissolu- 
tion of friendslup is not due to some extraordinary vice. 
Chap, IV. Tlie Origin of friendly relations to our friends and 
^*'« °* of the characteristic marks of friendship seems to lie 
Bipuision ill our relation to ourselves. For a friend may be 
™ °''^' defined as one who wishes and does what is good, or 
what seems to be good, to anotiier for the other's 
sake, or who wishes the existence and life of his 
friend for the friend's sake, Tliis is the feeling of 
mothers towards their children, and of friends who 
have had a quarrel towards each other. Or again, a 
friend may be defined as one who lives with another 
and shares his desires, or as one who symi)athises 
with another in his sorrows and joys, as is pre- 
eminently tlie case with mothers in relation to their 
children. But it is one or the other of these 
characteristics which constitutes the definition of 
friendship. They are all found in the relation of the 
virtuous man to himself, and in the relation of other 
men to themselves, in so far as they affect to be good. 
[ p. 73, For it seems, as has been said, that virtue and the 
virtuous man are the measure of everything; for the 
virtuous man ia at unity with himself, and desires 
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the same things with hia whole heart. He therefore 
wishes what ia good or what appears to be good for 
himself, and effects it, as a good mau naturally carries 
out what is good, and he does bo for liia own sake, 
Le. for the sake of the intellectual part of his nature, 
which seems to be in every man hia true self Also 
he wishes his own life and preservation, and especially 
the life and preservation of the part of himself by 
which he thinks. For existence is a good thing for 
the virtuous man, and everybody wishes what is good 
for himself; but nobody desires to lose his personality 
even on condition that nothing should be wanting to 
his new personality, aJtliough this conditwn is not 
inconceivable, as God even now possesses the supreme 
good ; he desires it only on condition of being what- 
ever he now is, and it would seem that the thinking 
&culty is the man's true self, or is more nearly 
hia true self than anything else ia. 

Such a person wishes to live with himself. It is 
pleasant for him to do so ; for the memories of the 
past are pleasant, and he has good hopes, i.e. pleasant 
hopes, of the future. His mind too is full of specula- 
tions, he sympathises with himself preeminently in 
pain and pleasure ; for the same things are pleasant 
or painful to him always, they do not vary, as he 
experiences, it may be aaid, few regrets. As then all 
these conditions are realized in the relation of a 
virtuous man to himself and as he has the same 
relation to his friend as to himself (for his iriend is 
a second self) it seems that friendship consists in one 
or other of these conditions, and that they in whom 
these conditious are realized are friends. 

19—2 
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Whether it is possible or not for a man to be a 
friend of himself is a question which may be left for 
the present. It would seem to be possible in bo lar 
as two or more of the specified conditions exists and 
because the friendsliip of one mau for another in its 
extreme form is comparable to the friendship or love 
of a man for himself Ou the other hand it appears 
that these conditions exist in the majority of people, 
although they are bad people. Perhaps then we may 
conclude that these conditions are found in such 
people only so far as tliey please themselves, and 
suppose themselves to be good. For if a person is 
' utterly bad and impious, these conditions do not 
exist; they do not even appear to exist. But it may 
be said practically that they do not exist in any bad 
people; for such people are at variance with them- 
selves, and while desiring one set of tilings, wish for 
something else. They are e.g. incontinent people; 
they choose, not what seems to tliemselves good, but 
what is pleasant^ although it is injurious, or they are 
so cowardly and lazy that they abstain from doing 
what they think to be best for themselves, or they 
are people whose moral depravity has led them to 
commit terrible crimes, and they hate and shun life 
and put an end to themselves. 

Vicious people seek companions to spend their 
days with and try to escape from themselves ; for 
when they are alone, there are many disagreeable 
things which they recall, and others which they 
anticipate, but when they are in the company of 
other people, they forget them. There is nothing 
lovable in them, and therefore they have no feeling of 
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love for themeelvee, nor do such people Bympathise 
with thetngelres in joy or sorrow; for their soul ia 
<lirided against itself, one part being pained^so 
vicioos is it— at abstaining from certain thint,^, and 
the other part being pleik^Ml, one part pulling this 
way, and the other that way, as if they would tear 
the man asunder. Or if it is impossible to feel pain 
and pleasure simultaneously, it is not long at all 
events before the vicious man is pained at having 
been pleased and could have wished that he had not 
enjoyed such pleasures; for the wicked are full of 
regrets. 

It appears then that the wicked man hEis not a 
friendly disposition even to himself, as there is nothing 
lovable in him, and tt follows that if this condition is 
a condition of extreme misery, we must strain every 
nerve to avoid wickedness, and must make it our 
ambition to be virtuous ; for then we shall stand in a 
friendly relation to ourBelves, and shall become the 
friends of others. 

Goodwill resembles friendship, but it is not the cuap. v. 
same thing; for goodwill, unlike friendship, may be ^a'Jriend. 
directed towards people who are unknown to us, and ^tip. 
who do not know that we wish them well, as has been p. 249. 
already said. 

Again, goodwill is not the same thing as affection ; Goodwill 
for it does not imply intensity of feeling or desire, SBction 
which are concomitants of affection. 

Again, while affection implies familiarity, the feel- 
ing of goodwill may arise in a moment, as e.g. when 
we feel goodwill towards competitors in the games. 
We wish them well and we sympathise with them, 
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but we should not think of giving them practioa 
help ; for as we aaid, goodwill arises in a momet 
and it implies no more than a superficial regard. 
Goodwill then may be said to be the germ ( 
friendship, as the pleasure which we feel in looking 
upon a person ia the germ of love. Nobody falls in 
love, nnlesa he has first felt deUght in the beauty of 
the person whom lie loves; but it does not follow 
that one who feels deliglit in a persou's beauty falls 
in love, unless he longs for him even in absence and 
desires his presence. So too it is impossible for 
people to be friends, unless they have come to feel 
goodwill to each other; but it does not follow that, if 
people wish each other well, they are friends ; for we 
merely wish the good of those to whom we feel 
goodwill, we should not think of giving them practical 
help or of taking serious trouble in their behalf. It 
may be said then metaphorically' that goodwill ia 
unproductive friendship, but by lapse of time and 
iamiliarity it may become friendship, although not 
such fiiendship as is based on utility or pleasure ; for 
neither utility nor pleasure is a possible basis of 
goodwill. It is true that if A has received a bene- 
iaction from B, he renders his goodwill to £ as a 
return for tlie services done liim, and it is only right 
for him to make such a return. But if A wishes to 
confer a benefaction on B in the hope of gaining 
some advantage by his help, it seems that he does not 
wish well to B, but rather to himself, as in fact he is 



' A " metaphor" in Aristotle' 
i» not perfectly natural and Btraightforwanl 
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not B'» friend, if his motive in courting him is the 
desire to get something out of hiin. On the whole 
however it may be said that goodwill, when it arises, 
depends on some sort of virtue or goodnese. It arieea 
when we look on a person as noble or brave and bo 
on, as we said in the case of competitors in the p. ms 
games. 

Unanimity too, appears to be a mark of friend- Cn*p vr. 
ship; but if so, unanimity is not mere unity ofJ;'a™J™t^ 
'opinion, as this may exist among people even if they "y*"™''' 
do not know one another. Nor do we speak of 
persons who are united in judgment on any subject, 
e.g. on astronomy, as unanimous; for unanimity on 
these subjects is not a mark of friendship; but we 
speak of states as unanimous when they are united in 
judgment upon their interests, and have the same 
purposes and pursue a common policy. 

It is thus when people agree upon practical 
matt^^rs that they are said to be unanimous, especially 
when they agree upon such practical matters as are 
important and as are capable of belonging to both 
parties or to all. Thus a state is imanimous when all Unftnimiiy 
the citizens are in favour of making the offices of 
state elective, or of forming an alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, or of electing Pittacus governor, 
Pittacua himself having been at the time willing to 
govern. 

But when each of two parties wishes to be 
governor like Eteocles and PoJynices in the Phoe- 
nissae', there is not unanimity but discord; for 

' The scene in the PhoenUtae of KuripiJea beglnniug at v. 586 
will Bufficientl; explain Uiia aUiuion. 
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unanimity does not mean that both parties entertain 
the same view whatever it may be, but that they 
entertain the same view as to the way of carrying it 
out, as when the masses and tlie upper classes agree 
in desiring the government of the best citizeDS ; for 
then they all gain their desire. 

Unanimity then' appears to be political friendship, 
and indeed it is often so described, as it touches the 
interests and concerns of life. Such unanimity can 
exist only among the virtuous; for they are unaui- 
niouB both in themselves' and in their relation to 
each other. They are anchored, as it were, immovably, 
as their wishes are permanent, and do not ebb and 
flow like tlie Buripus ; the objects of their wishes are 
just and profitable, and tliey all agree in desiring 
these objects. 

It is impossible for bad men to be unanimous, as 
it is impossible for them to be friends, except to a 
sliglit extent ; for each desires an advantage over the 
otlier in all profits, and seeks to avoid his share of 
labours and public services, and while each person 
wishes to gain unfair advantage and to escape a lair 
share of duty, he criticizes and thwarts his neighbours' 
actions; for imless they keep an eye upon each other, 
their community is destroyed. The consequence is 
that they are always in a state of discord, each 
insistuig that the other sliall do what is just, and 
neither wishing to do it himself 



' Reading S^. 

' To speak of a. person as " unanimous in Iiimself 
Greek than an Sngliah mode of expression. 
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It aeems that benefactors are better fiienda to the 
redpients of their benefactions than are the i-ecipients 
to their benefactors, and as this is a surprising fact, 
people try to account for it 

The usual explanation is that the bene^tors are 
creditors and the recipients debtors. Ucnce as in the 
case of loans the debtors would be glad if their 
creditors eeaaed to exist, but the creditors look 
anxiously to the safety of the debtors, so benefactors 
desire the existence of the recipients of their bene- 
factions, in the hope of receiving a return for the 
favours they have done them, but the debtors are not 
anxious to repay the debt. 

Supposing this to be the explanation, Epicharmus 
would perhaps say that to give it is to take a low 
view of mankind ; but it seems to be true to human 
nature, as people have generally short memories, ^id 
are more eager to receive benefits than to confer 
them. 

It would seem, however, that the reason lies 
deeper down in the nature of things. It is not like 
the reason which makes creditors care for their 
debtors ; for they have no affection for their debtors, 
and if they feel a wish for their safety, it is only in 
the hope of recovering the debt But people who 
have conferred benefactions upon others feel love and 
affection for the recipients of their benefactions, even 
if these recipients do not and cannot do them any 
service. The same law holds good among artisana. 
Every artisan feels greater affection for his own work, 
than the work, if it were endowed with life, would 
feel for him. But nowhere t think is it so true as in 
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the case of poetB ; they have an extraordinary affection 
for their own pocmia, and are as fond of them as if 
they were their children. 

It seems to be much the same with benefactors. 
The recipient of the benefaction is their work, and 
therefore they feel a greater affection for their work, 
than the work feels for its author. The reason ia that 
existence is an object of desire and love to everybody, 
but we exist by activity Le. by living and acting ; the 
author of a work then may be said to exist by 
activity ; he is therefore fond of his work, because he 
is fond of existence. 

This affection of the author for his work is a 
natural law; for that which exists potentially is 
proved by the work to exist actively. It is also true 
that in the eyes of the benefactor the performance of 
his actiou is noble; he therefore delights in the 
person who affords him the opportunity of displaying 
it. The recipient of the benefaction, on the other 
hand, finds no nobleness, but at tlie best only profit, 
in its author, and profit is less pleasant and lovable 
than nobleness. 

Again, it ia activity in the present which is 
pleasant, hope for the future, and recollection of the 
I>ast ; but notliing is so pleasant or so lovable as the 
exercise of activity. Now a person who has conferred 
a benefit finds that his work ia permanent, for noble- 
ness is longUved. But if he receives a benefaction, 
the profit is transitory. The memory too of noble 
deeds is pleasant, but tliat of useful deeds is lesa 
pleasant, if pleasant at all. It seems to be just the 
opposite with the expectation. Again, the feeling of 
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affecdoD ia a sort of active, but the receiving of it a sort 
of passive, condition, and the feeling and exercise of 
affection naturally accompany superiority in the action. 

Again, we are all most fond of such things as 
have cost us trouble. Thus people who have made 
money are always fonder of it than people who have 
inherited it. Accordingly, as it takes no trouble to 
receive a benefaction, but is hard work to confer one, 
benefactors are more affectionate than the redpienta 
of benefactions. This is the reason why mothers are 
more devoted to their children than fathers; it is 
that they suffer more in giving them birth and are 
more certain that they are their own. But this 
certainly belongs also to benefactors. 

It is often asked whether one ought to love Chap.viil 

oneself or somebody else most shonJda 

■' person Iot6 

We censure people who are exceedingly fond of himself or 
themselves, and call them "lovers of self" by way of^Tmoeu 
reproach ; for it seems that a bad man has an eye to 
his own interest in all that he does, and all the more 
in proportion to his greater viciousness. Accordingly 
it is a charge against him that he does nothing 
without an eye to his own interest The virtuous 
man, on the other hand, is moved by a motive of 
nobleness, and the better he is, the more strongly he 
is 90 moved ; he acts iu the interest of his friend, 
disregarding liia own. 

The facts of life are at variance with these theories 
as indeed we might expect; for we ought, it is said, 
to love our best friend best ; but the best friend is he 
who, when he wishes the good of another, wishes it 
for the other's sake, and wishes it eren if nobody will 
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kiiow his wish. But these conditions and all Buch 
others as are characteriatic of friendship, are best 
realized in the relation of a man to himself; for it 
has beeu said that all the characteristics of friendship 
in the relation of a man to other men are derived 
from hie relation to himself. All the proverbial 
sayings agree with this view, such as "Friends have 
one soul/' " Friends' goods are common goods," 
" Equality is friendsliip, " and " Charity begins at 
home"; for all these conditions exist preeminently in 
relation to oneself, as every one is his own best 
friend, and therefore must love himself best. 

It is not unnatural to ask, AVhich of these two 
lines of argument ought we to follow, as there is 
something convincing iu botli ? Perhaps then it will 
be well to analyse them and to determine how far 
and in what sense they are respectively true. Now 
the truth vrill I think become clear, it' we ascertain 

io( the meaning of the word "self-love" in them both. 

'^' When people use it as a term of reproach, they give 
the name "lovers of self" to people who assign 
themselves a larger share of money, honours, and 
bodily pleasures than belongs to them. These are 
the objects of desire to men in general It is these 

' that they conceive to be the highest goods, on these 
that they set their hearts, and it is for these therefore 
that they contend. Thus people who are eager to 
get an undue share of these things gratify their 
desires and emotions generally, or, in other words, 
the irrational parts of the soul. This is the character 
of men in general, and hence as men in general are 
bad, the term "self-love" has come to be used in a 
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bad sense. It is right then to censure people who 
are lovers of self in this sense. It is easy to see that 
people ordinarily apply the term "self-love" to those 
who assign themselves an undue share of such things 
BS money, honour, and pleasure ; for if a person were 
to set hia heart always on preeminence in doing what 
is just or temperate or virtuous in any other respect, 
and were always and by all means to reserve to ' 
himself tlie noble part, nobody would accuse him of 
self-love or censure him for it. Yet it would seem 
that such a person is conspicuously a lover of self. 
At all events he assigns to himself what is iu the 
highest sense good, and gratifies the supreme part of 
his imture and yields it an unqualified obedience. 
But as it is the supreme part of a state or any other 
corporation which seems to be in the truest sense the 
■ state or corporation itself, so it is with a man. 
Accordingly he is in the truest sense a lover of self, 
who loves and gratifies the supreme part of his 
being. 

Again, a person is called continent and incontinent 
according as reason is, or is not, the rnhng faculty in 
his being. But to say this is to say that tlie reason 
is the man. Also it is when we act most rationally 
that we are held in the truest sense to have acted 
ourselves, and to have acted voluntarily. 

It is perfectly clear then that it is the rational 
part of a man which is the man himself, and that it is 
the virtuous man who feels the moat aifection for this 
part. It follows that the virtuous man is a lover of 
self, although not in the sense in which a man who is 
censured for self-love is a lover of self, but in a sense 
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differing from it aa widely as a life directed by reasoil 
differs from a life directed by emotioD, and as thej 
desire for what is noble differs from a desire for what, 
seems to be one's interest. 

Now if people set their hearts preeminently upott' 
noble actions, we all approve and applaud them ; but 
if all people were eager in pursuit of what is noble 
and eserted themselves to the ntmost to do the 
noblest deeds, then the state would have all its wants 
supplied, and an individual citizen would have the 
greatest of all goods, assuming that virtue is the 
greatest good. Wo conclude then that a good man 
ought to be a lover of self, as by his noble deeds he 
will benefit himself and serve others, but that the 
wicked man ought not to be a lover of self, as he will 
injure himself and other people too by following hivi 
evil passions. 

In the bad man then there is a discrepancy 
between what he ought to do and what he does, 
whereas the virtuous man does what he ought to do ; 
for reason always chooses what is best for itself and 
the good man is obedient to his reason. 

It is true of the virtuous man that he will acC 
often in the interest of his friends and of his country, 
and, if need be, will even die for them. He will 
surrender money, honour, and all the gooda for which 
the world contends, reserving only nobleness for 
himself, as he would rather enjoy an intense pleasure 
for a short time than a moderate pleasure long, and 
would rather live one year nobly than many years 
indifferently, and would rather perform one noble 
and lofty action than many poor actions. This is 
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true of one who lays down his life for another ; he 
chooses great nobleness for his own. Such a man 
will surrender riches gladly if only he may enrich his 
friends ; for then while his iriend gets the money, ho 
gets the nobleness, and so aseignB the greater good to 
himself. 

It is the same with honour and offices of state. 
All these he will surrender to his iriend, but the 
surrender is noble and laudable in his eyes. 

It is reasonable then to call such a man virtuous, 
as he prefers nobleness to everything. He may even 
surrender the opportunity of action to his friend. It 
may be nobler for him to inspire his friend to act 
than to act himself. 

Wherever then the virtuous man deserves praise, 
it is clear that he assigns to himself a preponderant 
share of noble conduct. In tliis sense then it is right 
to be a lover of self, but not in the sense in which 
ordinary people love themselves. 

Another question in dispute is whether the happy Cms. IX. 
man will need friends or not. happyman 

It is sometimes said that people, whose lives are "eaa 
fortunate and independent, have no need of friends, 
as they are alrea<ly in jKJssession of all good things. 
As being independent tlien they have no need of ^M 

anything more, whereas a friend is like a second self, H 

who supplies what it is not in our ovra power to 
supply. Hence the saying 

"Let but God blesa ua, what's the good of friends?'" 

But it looks absurd to assign all good thiugs to 

' Enriiiides, OmUt 667. 
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the happy man, and yet not to assign friends — the 
greatest as it seems of ail external gooda. If it is 
more a friend's part to do good thaTi to receive it, if 
beneficence ig the part of the good man or of virtue, 
and if it is nobler to do good to one's friends than to 
strangers, the virtuous man will need somebody to do 
good to. Accordingly it is sometimes asked whether 
we need friends more in times of prosperity or in 
times of adversity, the idea being that an unfortunate 
man needa somebody to do him a service, and a 
fortunate man somebody for him to do good to. 
Again, it is I think absurd to place the fortunate 
man in solitude, as nobody would choose to possess 
all good things by himself. For man is a social being, 
and disposed to live with others. It follows that the 
fortunate man must live in society, as he possesses all 
natural goods. But it ia clearly better to spend one's 
days with friends and virtuous people than with 
strangers, who may not be virtuous. It follows 
therefore that the happy man has need of friends. 
What is the meaning then of tlie first view', and 
in what sense is it true? It may be suggested that 
in the ordinary view friends are regarded as people 
who can be useful. Now the fortunate man will not 
need friends of this kind, as he already possesses all 
that is good, nor will he need friends to give him 
pleasure, or he will need them but little ; for as his 
life is pleasant in itself, it lias no need of adventitious 
pleasure. But as he does not need friends of this 
kind, it looks aa if he did not need friends at all. 



> i.e. the view that the happy man haa no need of friends. 
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But this, I think, is not true, for it has been stated at p. le. 
the outset that happiness is a form of activity, and it 
18 clear that an activity is always coming into being, 
and does not already exist, like a piece of property. 
But if happiness consists in life and activity, and the 
activity of the good man is virtuous and pleasant in 
itself, as lias been said at the outset, if there is a v- 20. 
pleasure in the sense that a thing is our own, and if 
we are better able to contemplate others than our- 
selves, and to contemplate the actions of others than 
our own, it follows that the actions of virtuous 
people, if they are friends, are pleasant to the good, 
as they contain both the elements' which are naturally 
pleasant. The fortunate man then will need friends 
of this kind, as it is his choice to contemplate such 
actions as are good and belong to lumself; for the 
actions of the good man who is his friend answer to 
this description. 

Again, it is supposed that the happy man must 
have a pleasant life. Now life is hard, if it be lived 
in solitude, as it is difficult for a man easily to 
maintain a constant activity by himself, but it is 
comparatively easy in the society of others and in 
relation to them. 

The activity in rdation to others then will be 
more continuous, and it is pleasant in itself. It 
ought to be so in the case of the fortunate man ; for 
a virtuous man (itM virtuous man delights in virtuous 



I 



' The two elements are (1) that our friend's actions are good, 
(2) that they belong to us, oiir friend being, as Aristotle sajs, " a 
second self." 

W. N. E. 20 
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[actions, but ia ofieiideil at vicious actions, 
muBiciaii feel» pleasure iu good music aud pain at 
bad music. 
There ia a certain diRcipline too in virtue which 
may be derived from living in good society, as 
Theognia' says. 
But if we look more deeply into the nature of 
things, it seems that a virtuous friend is naturally 
desirable to a virtuous man; for that which ia 
naturally good, as lias been said, is good and pleasant 
Esaaiiiini in itsclf to the virtuous man. But while life among 
liio, '^ the lower animals is defined by the faculty of sensa- 
tion, it is deflued among men by the faculty of 
sensation or thought. But a faculty is intelligible 
only by reference to its activity. It ia upon the 
activity that the faculty essentially depends. It 
seems then that life consists essentially in sensation 
or thought. 

Again, life is a thing that is good and pleasant in 
itself, for it possesaes the definitenesa' which is of the 
nature of the good ; but that which is naturally good 
is good also to the virtuous man. It is as being a 
natural good that life seems to be pleasant to 
everybody. But in speaking of life as pleasant, we 
must not take a vicious or corrupt life, or a life of 
pain ; for such a life is indefinite, as are its conditions. 
But we will try to clear up the subject of pain 

' Tho saying of Theognis taSKmr fiir yap Sir' iirB\a, which is 

quoted p. 179, 1. 19, m&; be token as illuatrating tliia opinion. 

' The idea of " de&nitenoss" or " limitation" ag a charactoriatic 
of the good ie Pythagorean. Cp. to yap naKoti tov airtlpov, as ol 
nvSayopfiai eUaCor, to d' dyaBor rou fforepafffu'wu, p. 29, IL 32~3'1. 
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hereafter. Life itself is good and pleasant It Beems <- 
to be 60 from the fact that it is desired by people, 
and especially by the virtuous and fortunate ; for it is 
to them that life ia moat desirable, as it is theirs 
which is the most fortunate life. One who sees 
perceives that he sees, and one who hears that he 
hears, and one who walks that he walks, and similarly 
in all our activities there is something in ua which 
perceives that we exercise the activity ; and if so, it 
follows that we can perceive that we perceive, and 
understand that we understand. But to perceive or 
understand that we perceive or understand, is to 
perceive or understand that we exist' ; for existence 
consists, as we said, in perceiving or understanding. 

But the perception or sensation of life is a pleasure 
in itself; for life is naturally a good, and it is a 
pleasure to perceive good existing in oneself. Life 
is an object of desire, and to none so desirable as to 
the good, because existence ia to tliem good and 
pleasant; for they feel a pleasure in their consciousness 
of what is good in itself. But the virtuous man stands 
in the same relation to his friend as to himself ; for 
his friend is a second self. As then everyone desires his 
own existence, so or similarly he desires the existence 
of his friend. But the desirableness of existence, as p 
we saw, lies in the sense of one's own goodness, such 
a sensation being pleasant in itself. We require 
therefore the consciousness of our friend's existence, 



■ Sir A. Grant juatl; r^ftirda this statement or "the abaoluto 
unity of eiistonce with thought" as anticipating the Cartesian 
formulft, Cogito, ergo ttan. 
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and thia we shall get by liviag with him and aaso- 
ciating with him in conversation and thought ; for it 
woold seem that this is what we mean when we 
speak of living together in the case of men, we do not 
mean, as in the case of cattle, merely occupying the 
same feeding-ground. 

If the fortunate man then finds existence desirable 
in itself, as being naturally good and pleasant, and if 
a friend's existence is much the same as one's own, it 
follows that a friend will be a desirable thing. But 
that which is desirable a man ought to possess, or, if 
he does not possess it, he will be so far deficient. 
We conclude therefore that, if a person is to be 
happy, he wiU need virtuous friends. 

la it our duty then to make the largest possible 
number of friends ? or is it with friendship generally, 
as with the friendship of hospitality, where it has 
been neatly said 

"Give mo not tnanr fricnda, nor give me none'," fl 

i,e. will it here too be proper neither to be friendleai^ 
nor again to have an excessive number of friends ? 

lu the case of friends whose friendship we make 
from a motive of expediency the rule is a perfectly 
proper one, as it is a laborious task to return the 
servicea of a number of people, nor is life long 
enough for the task. A larger number of such 
friends then tlian are sufficient for one's own life 
would be superfiuouB and prejudicial to noble living; 
they are therefore unnecessary. 

Again, of those whom we make friends as t 

' Hceiodt'E^a wii 'HfiJpoi, 713. 
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pleaBant or sweet to us, few are enougli, as a little 
sweetening is enough in our diet 

But if we take the case of virtuous iriends it may 
be asked, Should they be as numerous as possible, or 
is there a fixed limitation to the size of a circle of 
friends, as there is to the size of a state ? For teu 
|)eople would not be enough to compose a state; on 
the other hand, if the population rose to a hundred 
thousand, it would cease to be a state. It may be 
suggested, however, that the number of citizens is 
not a single fixed amount, but may be anything 
within certain definite limits. So too there will be a 
definite limit to the number of friends. It will, I 
think, be the liighest number with whom a person 
could live. For it is community of life which we saw 
to be tlie especial characteristic of friendship, and it 
is easy to see that a person cannot live with a number 
of people and distribute himself among them. 

Again, a person's friends must themselves be 
friends of each other, if they are all to pass their 
days together, and this is a condition which can 
hardly exist among a number of i>eople. It is hard 
for a person to sympathise fittingly with a number of 
people in their joys and sorrows; for it will probably 
happen that at the very time when he is called 
upon to rejoice with one he will be called upon to 
sorrow with another. 

Perhaps it is well then not to try to have the 
largest possible number of friends, but to have only 
80 many as are sufficient for community of life, aa it 
would seem to be impossible to be a devoted friend 
of a ntunber of people. Hence it is impossible to be 



1 
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in loTe with several people ; for love ia in its intentioi 
a sort of exaggerated frieDdahip, and it ia impoaBil^ 
to feel this exaggerated friendship except for an"! 
individual. So too it is impossible to be the devoted 
friend of more than a few people. This ia what 
seems to be practically the case. We do not find 
that people have a number of fnends who are as 
intimate with tlieni as comrades. The classical 
friendships' of atory too have all been friendships 
between two pereona. 

People who have a host of friends, and who take 
everybody to their arms, aeem to be nobody'a friends, 
unless indeed in the eenee in which all fellow-citizens 
are friends ; and if they have a host of friends, we call 
them complaisant peopla 

Although then as a fellow-citizen it is possible for 
one to be the friend of a number of people and yet 

I not to be complaisant, but to be truly virtuous, it ig 

impossible to be the fi-iend of a number of people as 
being virtuoua and deserving of friendship for their 
own sake. We must be content if wc can find only a 
few people who deserve such friendsliip. 
Chap. XI. U remains to ask, Is it in times of prosperity or in 
wuetfier times of adversity that friends are more needed? 
are more We require them at both times ; for in adversity we 
pmperitr Deed assistance, and in pro8x>erity we need people to 
veraii!^ live with and to do good to, as it is presumably our 
wish to do good. 

Friendship then ia more neceasary in timea of 



> Such as the fVioDdahip of Achilles and Patroclua or (tffl 
Damon and PTthias. 
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adTcreity ; therefore in adversity we want friends to 
help us; but it is nobler in times of prosperity; 
therefore in times of prosperity we look for good 
people, as it is more desirable to do them services 
and to live in their society. For the mere presence 
of friends is pleasant even in adversity, as paia is 
alleviated by the sympathy of friends. Accordingly 
it may be doubted whether they take part of the 
burden as it were upon tliemeelves, or it is rather the 
pleasure of then: presence, and the thought of their 
sympathy, which diminishes the pain we feel 

We need not now diBCuss whether this or some- 
thing else is the cause of the alleviation. It ie clear, 
at all events, that the fkct is as we state it. But it 
seems that the presence of friends is a source partly 
of comfort and partly of i>ain. There is a pleasure in 
the mere sight of friends, especially when one is in 
adversity, and something too of support against 
sorrow; for the look and voice of a friend are 
consoling to us if he be a person of tact, as he knows 
our character and the sources of our pleasure and 
pain. On the other hand it is painful to perceive 
that a person is pained at our own adversity, aa 
everybody avoids being a cause of pain to his friends. 
Accordingly people of a courageous nature shrink 
from involving their friends in their i>ain, and such a 
person, unless he be extraordinarily indifferent to 
pain, cannot endure the pain which he causes them, 
nor can he in any way put up with people whose 
sympathy takes the form of lamentation, as he 
fond of indulging in lamentation himself. It is 
weak women and effeminate men who take delight 
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such people as display their sympathy by th^ 
groans and who love them as frienda and sympatt 
sera in their aorrow. But it is evident that we ougU 
always to imitate one who is better than ourselves. 

The presence of friends in seasons of prosperity i 
a pleasant means of passing the time, and not only 
BO, but it suggests the idea that they take pleasure in 
our own goods. It would seem a duty then to be 
forward in inviting friends to share our good fortune, 
as there is a nobleness in conferring benefactions, 
but to be slow in inviting them to share our ill 
fortune, aa it is a duty to give them as small a share 
of our evils as possible, whence the saying 
"Enough that I am wretehed'." 

But the time when we should be most ready to 
call them to our side is the time when it is probable 
that at the cost of but slight personal inconvenience 
they will have a chance of doing us a great service. 

On the other hand, it is, I think, proper for us to 
go to our friends when they are in trouble, eveu if 
they do not send for us, aud to make a point of going, 
as it is a friendly act to do good, especially to those 
who are in need and have made no claim upon us; 
for this is the nobler and pleasanter course for both. 
It is proper too to be forward in helping them to 
enjoy themselves, as this again is a service that 
friends may render, but to be less forward in seeking 

' The words of JocoBta in the Oediput Tyranmit 1061 
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to get enjoyment for ouraelrea, as there is nothing 
noble in being forward to receive benefits. Still we 
must, I think, be on our guard against seeming 
churlish, as sometimes happens, in rejecting their 



It appears then that the prtisence of friends ia 
imiversally desirable. 

Nothing is so welcome to people who are in love Chap, xn, 
as the sight of one another. There is no sense that ^^''" 
they choose in preference to this, as it is upon this '*** '^ 
more than upon anything else that the existence and fneadahip 
creation of their love depends. May we not say then 
that there ia nothing which friends desire so much as 
community of life ? For the essence of friendship is 
association. 

Again, a man stands in the same relation to his 
friend as to himself; but the sense of Iiis own 
existence ia durable ; so too then is that of the 
existence of his friend. The activity of friends too 
is realized in living together. It is only reasonable 
therefore that they should desire community of life. 

Again, whatever it ia that people regard as con- 
stituting existence, whatever it is that is their object 
in desiring life, it is in this that they wish to live with 
their friends. Accordingly some people are com- 
panions in drinking, others in gambling, others in 
gymnastic exercises, or in the chase or in philosophy, 
and each class spends its days in that for which it 
cares more than for anything else in life ; for as it is 
their wish to live with tlieir friends, they do the 
things and participate in the things which seem to 
them to constitute a common life. 
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Thus the friendahip of the bad proves to be 
vicious ; for as they are unstable, they particii)ate in 
what is bad, aiid become vicious by a process of 
mutual assimilation. But the friendship of the 
virtuous is virtuous; it grows aa their intercourse 
grows, and tliey seem to be morally elevated by the 
exercise of their activity and by the correction of 
each other's faults ; for each models himself upon the 
pleasing features of the other's character, whence the ' 
Baying fl 

"From good men learn good lifo*." 
This may be regarded as a sufHcient discussion of 
friendship or love. We will proceed to discuss plea- 
sure. 

' A sajing of Theognis. Cp. p. 174 1. 31. 
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It ia natural, I think, to discuss pleasure next ; Chap. i. 
for it Beema that there ia, in a preeminent degree, an ""^^ 
affinity between pleasure and our human nature, and 
that ia the reason why, in the education of the young, 
we steer their course by the rudders of pleasure and 
pain. It Beema too that there ia no more important 
element in the formation of a virtuoua character than 
a rightly directed sense of pleasure and dislike; for 
pleasure and pain are coextensive with life, and they 
exercise a powerful influence in promoting virtue and 
happiness of life, as we choose what is pleasant and 
avoid what is painful. 

Considering, then, the importance of these ques- 
tions, it would seem to be clearly a duty not to pass 
them over, especially as they admit of much dispute. 
For some people say that the good' ia pleasure ;^^™ 
others, on the contrary, that pleasure ia something gcmi. 
utterly bad, whether, as is possible, they are convinced 
that it really ia so, or they think it better in the 
interest of human life to represent pleasure as an 
evil, even if it ia not so, feeling that men are generally 
inclined to pleasure, and are the slaves of their 

' Arietotlo in this book speaks of "the good" (rayaSo*), mean- 
ing the liigheat good or tammum bonum. 
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pleasures, and that it is a duty therefore to lead them 
iu the contrary direction, as they will so arrive at the 
mean or proper state. 

But I venture to think that this is not a right 
statement of the case. For in matters of the emotions 
and actions theories are not bo trustworthy as facts ; 
and thus, when theories disagree with the iacta of 
perception, they fall into contempt, and involve the 
truth itself in their destruction. For if a person 
censures pleasure and yet is seen at times to make 
pleasure his aim, he is thought to incline to pleasure 
as being entirely desirable; for it is beyond the 
power of ordinary people to make distinctions. It 
seems then the true theories are exceedingly useful, 
not only as the means of knowledge but as guides of 
life; for aa being in harmony with facts, they are 
believed, and being believed they encourage people 
who understand them to regulate their lives in 
accordance with them. 

Enough then of such considerations; let us review 

the various doctrines of pleasure. 

Chap. h. Eudoxus held that pleasure was the good, because 

Eado^H. 'iG 8*w that all things, whether rational or irrational, 

make pleasure their aim. He argued that in all 

cases that which is desirable is good, and that which 

is most desirable is most good ; hence the fact of all 

things being drawn to the same object is an indication 

that that object is the best for all, as everything 

discovers what is good for itself in the same way as 

it discovers food; but' that that which is good for all, 

and is the aim of all, is tlie good. 

> Reading St. 
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Hie theoriea were accepted, not Bo much for their 
intrinsic value as for the excellence of hia moral 
character; for he was regarded aa a person of 
exemplary temperance. It seemed then that he did 
not put forward these views as being a votary of 
pleasure, but that the truth was really aa he saitl 
He held that this truth resulted with equal clearness 
from a consideration of the opposite of pleasiire; for 
aa pain is something which everybody should avoid, 
so too its opposite is something which everj-body 
should desire. He argued that a thing is in the 
highest degree desirable, if we do not desire it for 
any ulterior reason, or with any ulterior motive, and 
this is admittedly the case with pleasure; for if a 
person is pleased, nobody asks the further question, 
^Vhat is hia motive in being pleased? a fact which 
proves that pleasure ia desirable in itself. And 
further that the addition of pleasure to any good, 
e.g. to just or temperate conduct, rendera that good 
more desirable, and it follows that if the good is 
augmented by a thing, that thing must itself be a 
good. 

It seems then that this argument proves pleasure Pieaaa™ 
to be a good, but not to be a good in a higher sense "" " 
than anything else; for any good whatever is more 
desirable with the addition of another good than 
when it stands alone. It ia by a precisely similar 
argument that Plato tries to prove that pleasure is 
not the good. Pleasure (he says) is not the chief 
good, for the pleasant life is more desirable with the 
addition of prudence than without it; but if the 
combination is better, pleasure is not the good, as 
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the good itself cannot be made more desirable by 
any addition. 

But it is clear that, if pleasure is not the good, 
neither can anything else be which is made more 
desirable by the addition of any absolute good. 
What is it then which is incapable of such addition, 
but at the same time admits of our participating in 
it ? For it IB a good of this kind which is the object 
of our research. 
Dcs[reaud People wlio argue on the other hand that that 
which all things aim at is not a good may be said to 
talk nonsense ; for we accept the universal opinion as 
true, and one who upsets our trust in the universal 
opinion will find it hard to put forward any opinion 
that is more trustworthy. If it were only unintelligent 
beings that longed for pleasure, there would be some- 
thing in what he says ; but if intelligent beings also 
long for it, how can it be so? It is probable that 
even in the lower creatures there is some natural' 
principle which ia superior to the creatures themselves, 
and aims at their proper good. 

Nor does it seem that these people fairly meet 
the argument drawn from the opposite of pleasure. 
They say it does not follow that, if pain is an evil, 
pleasure is a good, as not only is one evil opposed to 
another, but both are opposed to that which ia 
neither one nor the other, but a neutral state. This 
is true enough, but it does not apply to pleasure and 
pain. For if both pleasure and pain were evil, it 
would have been a duty to avoid both, and if neither 

' I cannot help thinking that ayaBov ought to be omitted from 
the text. 
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were evil, it would liave been a duty not to avoid 
either, or not to avoid one more than the other; 
whereas in fact it is clear that people avoid one aa an 
evil, and desire the other aa a good. It follows then 
that pleasure and pain are opposed to each other as 
good and evil. 

Nor again does it follow that, if pleasure is not a 
quality, neither ia it a good, for the activities of virtue 
are not qualities, nor is happiness. 

It is argued too that good is definite, but pleasure 
is indefinite, as it admits of degrees. 

Now if the ground of this opinion is that it is 
possible to be pleased in a greater fyr a less degree, 
the same thing is true of justice and the other 
virtues. For here it is evident that we speak of 
persons as possessing the several virtues in a greater 
or less degree; some people are just and cotu^geous 
in a greater or less degree than others, and it is 
possible to act with a greater or less degree of 
justice and teini)erance. 

If however the meaning is that the indeflniteness 
resides in the pleasures, this is, I think, not the true 
explanation, supposing that some pleasures are mixed 
and others unmixed'. 

Again", health is definite, yet it admits of degrees; 
and why should it not be so with pleasure? For 
health is not the same symmetry or proportion of 

' Aristotle, following Plato's theory of " mixed " and " un- 
mixed " pleasures, argnee that it is only such pleasures as are 
"mixed" which can be said to poeaesa the character of "in- 
defiDitenoHR." Cp. Phil^ia p. 62. 

* Reading mi tl KaXwi. 
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elements in all people, nor is it always uniform in the 
Bame person ; it admits of relaxation up to a certain 
point, and of different degrees, without ceasing to be 
health. Somethiag of the same kind then may be 
also true of pleasure. 

Again, the opponents of pleamre, looking upon 
the good as perfect or complete, aud the proceasea of 
movement and production aa imperfect or incomplete, 
try to prove that pleasure is motion or production. 
But they are wrong, I think, nor is pleasure a motion 
at all. For quickness and slowness are characteristic, 
it seems, of everj' motion, either absolutely, as of the 
motion of the universe, or else relatively, but neither 
of them is a condition inherent in pleasure. It la 
possible to hecome pleased, as it is to become angry, 
quickly, but not to he pleased quickly or relatively, 
i.e. in. comparison with sonu^dy else, as it is to Tralk 
or to grow quickly and so on. The transition then, 
to a state of pleasure may be quick or slow, but the 
active experience of pleasure, i.e. the state of being 
pleased, cannot be quick. 

In what sense, too, can pleasure be a process of pro- 
duction ? It is apparently not the case that anything 
can be produced out of anything ; it is the case that a 
thing is resolved into that out of which it is produced. 
Also, pain is the destruction of that of which plea- 
Bure is the production. It is said too that pain is 
a deficiency of the natural state, and pleasure its 
satisfaction. But this deficiency and this satisiaction 
are emotions of the body. If, then, pleasure is a 
satisfaction of the natural state, it follows that the 
part which is the seat of the satisfactJon will feel 
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pleasure i.e. the body. But this Beems not to be the 
case. We conclude therefore that pleasure is not a 
Batisfaction of the natural state, although one may 
feel pleasure while the process of satisfaction is going 
ou, as he may feel pain while undergoing' au opera- 
tion. 

This view of pleasure, vis. that U is a protcM of 
eatisfad,i(m, seems to hare originated in the pleasures 
and pains of eating and drinking, as iu them we first 
feel a deficiency ajid an antecedent pain, and then 
feel pleasure at the satisfaction. But this is not true 
of all pleasures; the pleasures of mathematics e.g. 
have no such antecedent pain, nor among the plea- 
sures of the senses have those of the smell, nor again 
many sounds and sights, memories and hopes. What 
is there then of wliich these will be processes of pro- 
duction ? For in them there has been no deficiency 
to be satisfied. 

But if the instance of immoral pleasures be 
adduced to prove that pleasure is a bad thing, we 
may answer that these are not really pleasant. They 
may be pleasant to people who are in a bad condition, 
but it must not be inferred that they are pleasant 
except to such people, any more than that things are 
healthful or sweet or bitter in themselves, because 
they are so to invalids, or that things are white, 
because they appear so to people who are suffering 
from ophthalmia. 

Perhaps the truth may be stated thus : Pleasures 
are desirable, but not if they are immoral in their 

1 It IB hardly lihely that Tt^roiunos is the true reading; but I 
h&ve tried to give such sense aa can be made of it 

W. N. E. 21 
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origin, just as wealth ia pleasant, but not if it be 
obtained at the cost of turning traitor to one's country, 
or health, but not at the cost of eating any food, 
however disagreeable. Or it may be said that plea- 
sures are of different kinds, those which are noble in 
their origin are different from those which are 
dishonourable, and it is impossible to enjoy the 
pleasure of the just man without being just, or that 
of the musician without being musical, and so on, 
The distinction drawn between a friend and a flatterer 
seems to bring out clearly the truth that pleasure ia 
not a good, or that there are pleasures of different 
kinds; for it seems that while the object of the 
friend in social intercourse is good, that of the 
flatterer is pleasure, and while the flatterer is cen- 
sured, the friend for his disinterestedness is praised. 

Again, nobody would choose to live all his life 
with the mind of a child, although he should enjoy 
the pleasures of chUdhood to the utmost, or to 
delight in doing what is utterly shameful, although 
he were never to suffer pain for dohig it. There are 
many things too upon which we should set our 
hearts, even if they brought no pleasure with them, 
ag. sight, memory, knowledge, and the possession 
of the virtues; and if it be true that these are 
necessarily attended by pleasures, it is immaterial, 
as we should desire them even if no pleasure resulted 
from them. It seems to be clear then that pleasure 
is not the good, nor is every pleasure desirable, and 
that there are some x'loasures which are desirable in 
themselves, and they differ in kind or in origin from 
the others. 
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We may regard thia as a sufficient account of 
such viewa as are held in regard to pleasure and 
pain. 

But the nature or character of pleasure will be *^''"'- ™- 

, , ., , , Nalora of 

more clearly seen, if we resume our argument from piuasare, 

the beginning. 

It seems that the act of sight is perfect or com- 
plete at any time ; it does not lack anything whicli 
will afterwards be produced, and will make it perfect 
of its kind. Pleasure appears to resemble sight in 
this respect ; it is a whole, nor is it possible at any 
time to find a pleasure which will be made perfect of 
its kind by increased duration. 

It follows that pleasure is not a motion ; for PieMnre 
every motion takes a certain time, and aims at a motioo or 
certain end. Thus the builder's art is perfect or pJ^fl^e«oii. 
complete wlien it has accomplished its object It is 
complete, either in respect of the whole time which 
the building took, or in respect of the moment JcAeJt 
it was completed. But in the various parts of the 
time the various processes or motions are imperfect 
and difierent in kind firom the whole and from one 
another; for the setting of the stones is different 
from the fluting of the pillar, and botii from the 
building of the temple as a whole, and whereas the 
building of the temple is complete, nothing being 
wanting to the object proposed, that of the basement 
and the triglyph is incomplete, as each is only the 
building of a part of the temple. These processes 
or motions are therefore different in kind, and 
it is impossible at any time when the bHildituj is 
going on to find a motion which is complete or 
21—2 
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perfect of its kind. Such a motion, if found at all, 
■will be found only in the whole time. 

It ia much the same with walking or any other 
process. For here again, although all locomotion is 
a motion firom one place to another, there are different 
kinds of locomotion, such as flying, walking, jumping, 
and the like. And not only bo, but walking itself is 
of different kinds; for the starting-point and the 
goal are not the same in the whole course, and in a 
part of it, or in one part of the course and in another ; 
nor is it the same thing to cross one line as to cross 
another; for it is not only that a peraon crosses a 
line, but the line which he crosses is in a certain 
place, and one line is in a different place from 
another. 

The subject of motion has been accurately dia- 
enssed in another treatise'. Motion is apparently 
not complete in any and every period of time; on 
the contrary, moat motions are incomplete and diffe- 
rent in kind, inasmuch as the starting-point and the 
goal constitute a difference of kind. Pleasure on the 
other hand seems to be complete or perfect of its 
kind in any and every i>eriod of time. 

It is clear then that motion and pleasure must be 
distinct from one another, and that pleasure is some- 
thing which is whole and i>erfect. 

Another reason for holding tliis view is that 
motion is impossible except in a period of time, but 
pleasure is not ; for the pleasure of a moment is a 
vhole. 
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It is clear from these conaiderations that pleasure 
is not rightly described a.a a motion or process of 
production, for such a description is not appropriate 
to all things but only to such as are divisible into 
parts and are not wholes. For there is no process of 
production in an act of sight or in a mathematical 
point or in a unit, nor is any one of these things a 
motion or a process of production. It follows that 
there is no such process in pleasure, as it is a whole. 

Again, every sense exercises its activity upon its Chap. iv. 
own object, and the activity is perfect only when the ^('a'^^^t 
sense itself is in a sound condition, and the object ia activitj. 
the noblest that falls within the domain of that sense ; 
for this seems to be preeminently the character of 
the perfect activity. We may say that it makes no 
difference whether we speak of the sense itself or 
of the organ in which it resides as exercising the 
activity; in every instance the activity ia highest 
when the part which acts is in the best condition, and 
the object upon which it acts is the highest of the 
objects which fall within its domain. Such an activity 
will not only be the most jjerfect, but the most 
pleasant; for there is pleasure in all sensation, and 
similarly in all thought and speculation, and the 
activity will be pleasantest when it ia moat perfect, 
and it will be moat perfect when it is the activity of 
the part being in a sound condition and acting upon 
the most excellent of the objects that fall within its 
domain. 

Pleasure perfects the activity, but not in the 
same way in which the excellence of the sense or of 
the object of sense perfects it, just aa health is the 
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cause of our being in a healthy state in one sense a 
tlie doctor is the cause of it in another. 

It is clear that every sense has its proper pleasure ; ' 
for we speak of pleasant sights, pleasant sounds and 
HO on. It is clear too that the pleasure is greatest 
when the sense is best, and ita object is best ; but if 
tlie sentient subject and the sensible object are at 
their best, there will always be pleasure so long as 
there is a subject to act and an object to be acted nijou. 

When it is said that pleasure perfects the activity, 
it is not as a state or quality inherent in the subject 
but as a perfection superadded to it, like the bloom 
of youth to people in the prime of life. 

So long then aa the object of thought or sensation 
and the critical or contemplative subject are such as 
they ought to be, there wiU be pleasure in the exercise 
of the activity ; for this is the natural result if the 
agent and the patient remaiu in the same relation to 
each other. 

It may be asked then, How is it that nobody feels 
IB pleasure continuously ¥ It is probably because we 
grow weary. Human beings are incapable of con- 
tinuous activity, and as the activity comes to an end, 
90 does the pleasure ; for it is a concomitant of the 
activity. It is for the same reason that some things 
give pleasure when they are new, but give less 
pleasure afterwards; for the intelligence is called 
into play at first, and applies itself to its object with 
intense activity, as when we look a person full in the 
face in order to recognise him, but afterwards the 
activity ceases to be so intense and becomes remiss, 
and consequently the pleasure also fitdes away. 
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It may be supposed that everybody desires plea- 
sure, for' everybody clings to life. But life is a 
species of activity and a person's activity displays 
itself ill the sphere and with the means which are 
after his own heart. Thus a musician exercises his 
ears in listening to music, a student his intellect in 
speculation, and so on. 

But pleasure perfects the activities; it therefore" 
perfects life, which is the aim of Iiuman desire. It is 
reasonable then to aim at pleasure, as it perfects life 
in each of us, and life is an object of desire. 

Whether we desire life for the sake of pleasure or <!h^''- v. 
pleasure for the sake of life, is a question which may uriTii^^ 
b© dismissed for the moment For it appears that 
pleasure and life are yoked together and do not 
admit of separation, as pleasure is impossible with- 
out activity and every activity is perfected by plea- 
sure. 

If this be BO, it seems to follow that pleasures are JJ^|{X"nt 
of different kinds, as we hold that things which are Wn^«' 
different in kind are perfected by things which are 
themselves different in kind. For this is apparently 
the rule in the works of nature or of art, e.g. animals, 
trees, pictures, statues, a house, or a piece of furniture. 
Similarly we hold that energies which are different in 
kind are i>erfected by things which are also different 
in kiud. 

Now the pleasures of the intellect are different 
from the pleasures of the senses, and these again are 
<Uffercnt in kind from one another. It follows that 
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the pleasures which perfect them will also be di^ 
ferent 

TliiB conclusion would appear also to result from 
the intimate connexion of each pleasure with the 
activity which it perfects. For the activity is in- 
creased by its proper pleasure, as if the activity is 
pleasant, we are more likely to aniTe at a true 
judgment or an accurate result in any matter. It is 
MO e.g. with people who are fond of geometry ; they 
make better geometriciana and understand the variom 
problems of geometry better than other people. It 
is so too with people who are fond of music or 
architecture or any other subject ; their progress in 
their particular subject is due to the pleasure which 
they take in it. Pleasure helps to increase activity, 
and that winch helps to increase a thing must be 
closely connected with it. Where things tlien are 
different in kind, the things which are closely con- 
nected with them will also be different in kind. 

Tins becomes still clearer when we observe that 
the pleasures which spring from one activity are 
impediments to the exercise of another. Thus people 
who are fond of the flute are incapable of attending 
to an argument, if they hear somebody playing the 
flute, as they take a greater pleasure in flute-playing 
than in the activity which they are called to exercise 
at the moment; hence the pleasure of the flute- 
playing destroys their argumentative activity. Much 
the same result occurs in other cases, when a person 
exercises his activity on two subjects simultaneously; 
the pleasanter of the two drives out the other, 
especially if it be much the pleasanter, until the 
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activity of the other disappears. Accordingly, if we 
take intense delight in anything, we cannot do any- 
thing else at all. It is only when we do not care 
much for a thing that we do something else as well, 
just as people who eat sweetmeats in the theatres do 
BO most when the actors are bad, 

As the pleasure then which is proper to an Pieusnraa 
activity refines it and gives it greater permanence p 
and excellence, while alien pleasures impair it, it is 
clear that there is a wide difference between these 
pleasures. It may almost be said that the pleasures 
which are alien to it have the same effect as the pains 
which are proper to it; for the pains which are 
proper to an activity destroy it, as, when a persou 
finds writing or thinking unpleasant and painful, he 
does not write or does not think, as the case may be. 

The pleasures and pains then which are proper to 
an activity have opposite effects upon it. I mean by 
"proper" such as are the consequences of the activity 
per se. But it has been already stated that alien 
pleasures have much the same effect as imn ; they 
are destructive of the activity, although not destruc- 
tive of it in the same way. 

Again, as the activities differ in goodness and 
badness, some being desirable, some undesirable, and 
some neither the one nor the other, so it is with 
pleasures, as every activity has its proper pleasure. 
Thus the pleasure which is proper to a virtuous 
activity is good, and tliat which is proper to a low 
activity is vicious. For the desires of what is noble 
are themselves laudable, the desires of what Is dis- 
gracefiil are censurable; but the pleasures which 
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reside in the activities are more strictly proper to 
them tiian the desires, aa the latter are distinct' from 
the activities in time and nature, but the former are 
closely related in time to the activities, and are so 
difficult to distinguish from them that it is a question 
whether the activity is identical with the pleasure. 

It seems however that pleasure is not tlie same 
thing as thought or sensation ; it would be strange if 
it were so ; but the impossibility of separating them 
makes some people regard them as the same. 

As the activities then are different, so are the 
pleasures. Sight is different from or superior to 
touch in purity, hearing and smell are superior to 
taste ; there is a corresponding difference therefore 
in their pleasures. The pleasures of the intellect too 
are different from or superior to these, and tliere are 
different kinds of pleasures of the senses or of the 
intellect. It seems that there is a pleasure, as there 
is a function, which is proper to every living thing, 
viz. the pleasure inherent in its activity. If we 
consider individual living things, we see this is so; 
for the pleasures of a horse, a dog, and a man are 
different, and as HeracUtus says, "a donkey would 
choose a bundle of hay in preference to gold; for 
fodder is pleasauter to donkeys than gold." 

As the pleasures tlien of beings who are different 
in kind are themselves different in kind, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that there is no differeuce 
between the pleasures of the same beings. But there 
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is a wide difference, at least in the case of men ; the 
same things give pleasure to some people and pain 
to others, to some they are painful and hateful, to 
others pleasant and lovable. This is true of sweet 
things ; the same things do not seem sweet to a person 
in a fever and to a person in good health, nor does 
the same thing seem hot to an invalid and to a person 
in a good physical condition. It is much the same 
with other things as well. 

But in all these cases it aeems that the thing Btiatiou of 
really is what it appears to the virtuous man to be. Bod 
But if this is a true statement of the case, as it seema '"^"*' 
to be, if virtue or the good man qua good is the 
measure of everything, it follows that it is such 
pleasures as appear pleasures to the good man that 
are really pleasures, and the things which afford him 
delight that are really pleasant. It is no wonder if 
what he finds disagreeable seems pleasant to some- 
body else, as men are liable to many corruptions and 
defilements ; but such things are not pleasant except 
to these people, and to them only when they are in 
this condition. 

It is clear then that we must not speak of 
pleasures which are admitted to be disgraceful as 
pleasures, except in relation to people who are 
thoroughly corrupt. But the question remains,Among 
such pleasures as are seen to be good, what is the 
character or nature of the pleasures that deserve to 
be called the proper pleasures of Man ? It is plain, 
I think, from a consideration of the activities; for 
the activities bring pleasures in their train. Whether 
then there is one activity or there are several be- 
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longing to the perfect and fortunate man, it i 
pleasures which perfect these activities that would bo^ 
strictly deecribed as the proper pleasures of Man. All 
other pleasures are only in a secondary or fractional 
sense the pleasures of Man, as are all other activities. 

After tJiis discussion of the kinds of virtue and 

'■ friendship and pleasure it remains to give a sketch of 

Imppinesa, since we defined happiness as the end of 

human things. We shall shorten our account of it if 

we begin by recapitulating our previous remarks. 

We said that happiness is not a moral state ; for, 
if it were, it would be predicable of one who spends 
his whole life in sleep, living the life of a vegetable, 
or of one who is utterly miserable. If then we 
cannot accept this view if we must rather define 
9 happiness as an activity of some kind, as has been 
said before, and if activities are either necessary 
and desirable as a means to something else or 
desirable in themselves, it is clear that we must 
define happiness as belonging to the class of activities 
which are desii-able in themselves, and not desirable 
as means to something else; for happiness has no 
want, it is self-sufficient 

Again, activities are desirable in themselves, if 
nothing is expected from them beyond the activity. 
This seems to be the case with virtuous actions, as 
the practice of what is noble and virtuous is a thing 
desirable in itself. It seems to be the case also with 
such amusements as are pleasant, we do not desire 
them as means to other things; for they often do us 
harm rather than good by making us careless about 
persona and our property. Such pastimes are 
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generally the resources of those whom the world calls 
happy. Accordingly people who are clever at such 
paBtiines are generally popular in the courts of 
despots, as they make themselves pleasant to the 
despot in the matters which are the objects of his 
desire, and what he wants is to pass the time 
pleasantly. 

The reason why these things are regarded as 
elements of liappinees is that people who occupy high 
positions devote their leisure to them. But such 
people are not, I think, a criterion. For a higli 
praition is no guarantee of virtue or intellect, which 
are the sources on which virtuous acti^'ities depend. 
And if these people, who have never tasted a pure 
and liberal pleasure, have recourse to the pleasures of 
the body, it must not be inferred that these pleasures 
are preferable ; for even children suppose that such 
things as are valued or honoured among them are 
best. It is only reasonable then that, as men and 
children differ in their estimate of what is honourable, 
BO should good and bad people. 

As has been frequently said, therefore, it is the 
things which are honourable and pleasant to the 
virtuous man that are really honourable and pleasant 
But everybody feels the activity which accords with 
his own moral state to be most d^irable, and accord- 
ingly' the virtuous man regards the activity in 
accordance with virtue as most desirable. 

Happiness tlien does not consist in amusement. 
It would be i)aradoxica] to hold that the end of 
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human life is amusement, and that we should toil and 1 
suffer all our life for the sake of amusing ourselves. J 
For we may be said to desire all things as means to j 
Bomethiiig el^e except indeed happiness, as happiness 1 
is the end or perfect state. 

It appears to bo foolish and utterly childish to 
take serious trouble and pains for the sake of 
amusement But to amuse oneself with a view to 
being eerioua seems to be right, as Anaeliarsis says ; 
for amusement is n, kind of relaxation, and it is 
because we cannot work for ever that we need 
relaxation. 
II- BelaxatJon then is not an end. We enjoy it as a 
means to activity ; but it seems that the happy life is 
a life of virtue, and such a life is serious, it is not 
one of mere amusement. We speak of serious' 
things too (/or serious things are virtuous) as better 
than things which are ridiculous and amusing, and of 
the activity of the better part of man's being or of 
the better man as always the more virtuous. But 
the activity of that which is better is necessarily 
higher and happier. Anybody can enjoy bodily plea- I 
sures, a slave can enjoy them as much aa the b^ of 
men ; but nobody would allow that a slave is capable 
of happiness unless he is capable of life' ; for happi- 
ness consists not in such pastimes a& I have been 
speaking of, but in virtuous activities, as has been 
already said. 

' The argument depends upon the connexion betwi 
"seriousness" and rnravBaioc, wtiich here hoverB in m 
tween "aerioua" oiid. ''Tirtuoua." 

' i.e. the life of a free Athenian citiEen. 
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If happiness conaista in virtuouB activity, it ia only Chap. vn 
reasonable to suppose that it is the activity of the f'^IJ'o^ 
highest virtue, or in other words, of the best part of "'''"''?■ 
our nature. Whether it is the reason or something 
else which seems to exercise rule and authority by a 
natural right, and to have a conception of things 
noble and divine, either as being itself divine or as 
relatively the most divine part of our being, it is the 
activity of this jtart in accordance with its proper 
virtue which will be the perfect happiness. 

It has been already stated' that it is a speculative Happiness 
activity, i.e. an activity which take^ the form ofxuTt/ni'- 
contemplation. This is a conclusion which would ""*^' 
seem to agree with our previous arguments and with 
the truth itself ; for the speculative ia the liighest 
activity, as the intuitive reason is the highest of our 
faculties, and the objects with which the intuitive 
reason is concerned are the highest of things that can 
be known. It ia also the most continuous; for our 
speculation can more easily be continuous than any 
kind of action. We consider too that pleasure is an 
essential element of happiness, and it ia admitted 
that tliere is no virtuous activity so pleasant as the 
activity of wisdom or philosophic reflexion; at ^ 
events it appears that philosophy possesses pleasures 
of wonderful purity and certainty, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that people who possess knowledge pass 



' The reference ia not clear; Sir A. Grant HUggests, p. 21, 
11. 10 — 18; but the general drift of AriBtotle'a argunient in Book 
VI. has tended to show the speculattve or intellectual nature of 
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their time more pleasautly than people who ortM 
Beekers after truth. ■ 

Self-Bufficieocy too, as it is called, is preeminentlyl 
a characteristic of the speculative activity ; for thol 
wise man, the just man, and all others, need the* 
necessaries of life ; but when they are adequately! 
provided with these things, the juat man needs I 
people to whom and with whom he may do justice,! 
so do the temperate man, the courageous nian and-l 
everyone else; but the wise man is capable of speco-l 
lation by himself, and the wiser lie is, the morefl 
capable he is of such speculation. It is perhapsl 
better for liira in his speculation to have fellow-l 
workers ; but nevertheless he is in the highest degree I 
self-sufficient. I 

It would Hcem too that the speculative is the only* 
activity which is loved for its own sake as it has nol 
result except speculation, whereas from all moralv 
actions we gain something more or less besides thel 
action itself. 1 

B Again, happiness, it seems, requires leisure; for 
' the object of our business is leisure, as the object of 
war is the eiyoyment of peace. Now the activity of 
the practical virtues is displayed in politics or war, 
and actions of this sort seem incompatible with 
leisure. This is absolutely true of military actions, 
as nobody desires war, or prepares to go to war, for 
its own sake. A person would be regarded as 
absolutely bloodthirsty if he were to make enemies 
of his friends for the mere sake of fighting and 
bloodshed. But the activity of the statesman too is 
incompatible with leisure. It aims at securing some- 
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thing beyond and apart from politics, viz. the power 
and honour or at least the happiness of the statesman 
himself and his fellow citizens, which is different from 
the political activity and is proved to be different by 
our search for it as something distinct. 

If then pohtical and military actions are pre- 
eminent among virtuous actions in beauty and 
grandeur, if they are incompatible with leisure and 
aim at some end, and are not desired for their own 
Bakes, if the activity of the intuitive reason seems to 
be superior in seriousness as being speculative, and 
not to aim at any end beyond itself, and to have its 
proper pleasure, and if this pleasure enhances the 
activity, it follows that Buch self-sufficiency and power 
of leisure and absence of fatigue as are possible to a 
man and all the other attributes of felicity are found 
to be reaUzed in this activity. This then will be the 
perfect happiness of Man, if a perfect length of life is 
given it, for there is no imperfection in happiness. 
But such a life will be too good for Man. He will 
enjoy such a life not in virtue of his humanity but in 
virtue of some divine element within him, and the 
superiority of this activity to the activity of any other 
virtue will be proportionate to the superiority of this 
divine element in man to his composite or material 
nature. 

If then the reason is divine in comparison with Hraiina 
the rest of Man's nature, the life which accords with tivBrMw 
reason will be divine in comparison with human life 
in general. Nor is it right to follow the advice of 
people who say that the thoughts of men should not 
be too high for humanity or the thoughts of mortals 
w. N. B, 22 
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too high for mortality ; for a man, as far ns in him 
lies, should seek immortality and do all that is in hia 
power to live in accordance with the higliest part of 
his nature, as, although that part is in&igiiificant in 
size, yet in power and honour it ie iar superior to all 
the rest 

It woidd seem too that this is the true self of 
eTerj'one, if a man's true self is his supreme or 
better part It would be absurd theu that a man 
should desire not the life which is properly his own 
but the life which properly belongs to some other 
being, Tlie remark already made will be appropriate 
here. It is what is proper to everyone that is in its 
natiu-e beat and pleasantest for him. It ia the life 
which accords with reason then that will be best and 
pleasantest for Man, as a man's reason is in the 
highest sense himself. Tins will therefore be also the 
happiest life. 
CHiP.Tin. It is only in a secondary sense that the life which 
fi^ wid accords with other, *>. non'Speeulath>e, virtue can be 
□on-apecQ. gaid to bc happy ; for the activities of such virtue are 
tne. human, they have no divine eleTnent Our just or 

courageous actions or our virtuous actions of any 
kind we perform in relation to one another, when we 
observe the law of propriety in contracts and mutual 
services and the various moral actions and in our 
emotions. But all these actions ap]>ear to be human 
aS^irs. It seems too that moral virtue is in some 
respects actually the result of physical organization 
and is in many respects closely associated with the 
emotions. Again, prudence is uidissolubly linked to 
moral virtue, and moral virtue to prudence, since t 
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principlea of prudence are determined by the mora! 
virtues, and moral rectitude is determined by pru- 
dence. But the moral virtues, as being inseparably 
united with the emotions, must have to do with the 
composite or material part 0/ our nature, and the 
virtues of the composite part of our nature are 
human, and not dimie, virtues. So too therefore ia 
the life which accords with these virtues ; so too is 
the happiness which accords loith them. 

But the happiness which consists in the exer- 
cise of the reason is separated from these emotions. 
It must be enough to say so much about it; for to 
discuss it in detail would take us beyond our present 
purpose. It would seem too to require external 
resources only to a small extent or to a less extent 
than moral virtua It may be granted that botli will 
require tlio necessaries of life and will require them 
equally, even if the politician devotes more trouble 
to his body and his bodily weliare than the philo- 
sopher; for the difference will not be important. 
But there will be a great difference in respect of their 
activities. The liberal man will want money for the 
practice of liberality, and the just man for the requital 
of services which have been done him ; for our wishes, 
unkss they are manifested in actions, must always be 
obscure, and even people who are not just pretend 
tliat it is their wish to act justly. The courageous 
man too will want physical strength if he is to 
perform any virtuous action, and tlie temperate man 
liberty, as otherwise it will be impossible for him or 
for anybody else to show his character. 

But if the question be asked whether it is the 
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purpose or the performance that is tlie surer determi- 
nant of virtue, as virtue implies both, it is clear that 
both are necessary to perfection. But action requires 
various conditions, and the greater and nobler the 
action, the more numerous will the conditions be, 

In speculation on the other hand there is no need 
of such conditions, at least for its activity ; it may 
rather be said that they are actual impediments to 
speculation. It is as a human being and as living in 
society that a person chooses to perform virtuous 
actions. Such conditions then will be requisite if he 
is to live as a man. 

That perfect happiness is a species of speculative 
activity will appear from the following consideration 
% among others. Our conception of the Gods is that 
they are preeminently happy and fortunate. But 
what kind of actions do wo properly attribute to 
them? Are they just actions? But it would make 
the Goda ridiculous to suppose that they form con- 
tracts, restore deposits, and so on. Are they then 
courageous actions? Do the Gods endure dangers 
and alarms for the sake of honour? Or liberal 
actions? But to whom should they give money? It 
would be absurd to suppose that they have a currency 
or anything of the kind. Again, what will be the 
nature of their temperate actions? Surely to praise 
the goda for temperance is to degrade them; they 
are exempt from low desires. We may go through 
the whole category of virtues, and it will appear that 
wliatever relates to moral action is petty and un- 
worthy of the Gods. 

Yet the Gods are universally conceived aa liviiu 
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and therefore aa displaying activity ; they are 
certainly not conceived as sleeping like Eudymion, 
If then action and still more production is denied to 
one who is alive, what is left but speculation? It 
follows that the activity of God being preeminently 
blissful will be speculative, and if so then the human 
activity which is most nearly related to it will be 
most capable of happiness. 

It is an evidence of tliis truth tliat the other 
animals, as being perfectly destitute of such activity, 
do not particiiKite ui happiness ; for while the whole 
life of the Gods is fortunate or blessed, the life of men ^H 

is blessed in so far as it possesses a certain resem- ^^H 
blance to their speculative activity. But no other ^| 

animal is happy, aa no other animal participates at all 
in speculation. 

y^e conclude then that happiness is coextensive 
with si>eculation, and that the greater a person's 
power of speculation, the greater will be hia happi- 
ness, not as an accidental fact but in virtue of the 
speculation, as speculation is honourable in iteelf. 
Hence happinesa must be a kind of speculation. 

Man, as being human, will require external pros- Chap. el 
perity. Hk nature is not of itself sufficient for ^■j''''^^ 
speculation, it needs bodily health, food, and care of naigoodB. 
every kind. It must not however be supposed that, 
because it is impossible to be fortunate without 
extenial goods, a great variety of such goods will be 
necessary to happiness. For neither self-sufficiency 
nor moral action consists in excess; it ia possible to 
do noble deeds without being lord of land and sea, 
as moderate means will enable a person to act in 
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accordance with Tirtuo. We may clearly see that it 
is so; for it seems that private persons practise 
virtue not less but actually more than persons in 
high place. It is enough that such a person should 
possess as much as is requisite for virtue; his life 
will be happy if lie lives in the active exercise of 
virtue. Solon' was right perhaps in his description 
of the liappy man as one " who is moderately supplied 
with external goods, and yet has performed the 
noblest actions," — such was his opinion' — "and had 
lived a temperate life," for it is possible to do one's 
duty with only moderate means. It seems too that 
Anaxagoras did not conceive of the happy man as 
possessing wealth or power when he said that he 
should not be surprised if the happy man proved a 
puzzle in the eyes of the world; for the world judges 
by externals alone, it has no perception of anything 
til at is not external. 

The opinions of philosophers then seem to agree 
with our theories. Such opinions, it is true, possess 
a sort of authority ; but it is the facts of life that are 
the tfista of truth in practical matters, as they possess 
a supreme authority. It is right then to consider the 
doctrines which have been already advanced in 
reference to the facts of life, to accejrt them if they 
harmonize with those facts, and to regard them as 
mere theories if they disagree with tliem. 
Happiness Again, he whose activity is directed by reason 

* It is possible that Aristotle alludes to tlio storj i: 
JotuB i. vh. 30. 

- The words di ^iro como in strangely; Lambinus conjectui 
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and wlio cultivates reason, and is in the best, i.e. t/ie 
most rational, state of mind is ako, as it seems, the 
most beloved of the Gods. For if the Gods care at all 
for human things, as is believed, it will be only 
reasonable to hold that they delight in what is best 
and most related to themselves, i.e. in reason, and 
that they requite with kiudnees those who love and 
honour it above all else, aa caring for what is dear to 
themselves and performing right and noble actions. 

It ia easy to see that these conditions are found 
preeminently in the wise man. He will therefore be 
most beloved of the Gods. We may fairly suppose 
too that he is most happy ; and if so, this is another 
reason for thinking that tlie wise man is preeminently 
happy. 

Supposing then that our sketch of these subjects *^"*''- ■^■ 
and of the virtues, and of friendship too, and pleasure, aud prac- 
has Ijeen adequate, are we to regard our object asjj^g"'"^ 
achieved? Or are we to say in the old phrase that 
in practical matters the end is not speculation and 
knowledge but action? It is not enough to know the 
nature of virtue; we must endeavour to possess it, 
and to exercise it, and to use whatever otiier means 
are necessary for becoming good. 

Now, if theories were sufficient of themselves to 
make men good, they would deserve to receive any 
number of handsome rewards, as Theogius said, and 
it would liave been our duty to provide them. But it 
appears in fact that, although they are strong enough 
to encourage and stimulate youths wlio are already 
liberally minded, although they are capable of bring- 
ing a soul which is generous and enamoured of 
nobleness under the spell of virtue, they are impotent 
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to inspire the mass of men to chivalrous action : for 
it ia not the nature of such men to obey honour but 
terror, nor to abstain from evil for fear of disgrace 
but for fear of punishment For, as their life ia one 
of emotion, they pursue their proper pleasures and 
the means of gaining these pleasures, and eschew the 
pains which are opposite to them. But of what is 
noble and truly pleasant they have not so much as a 
conception, because they have never tasted it. Where 
is the theory or argument which can reform such 
people as these? It is difficult to change by argu- 
ment the settled features of character. We must be 
content perhaps if, when we possess all the means by 
which we are thought to become virtuous, we gain 
some share of virtue. 
1 Some people think that men are made good by 
c- nature, others by habit, others again by teaching. 

Now it ia clear that the gift of Nature is not in 
our own power, but is bestowed through some divine 
providence upon those who are truly fortunate. It is 
probably true also that reason and teaching are not 
universally efficacious; the soul of the pupil must 
first have been cultivated by habit to a right spirit of 
pleasure and aversion, like the earth that is to 
nourish the seed. For he whose life is governed by 
emotion would not listen to the dissuasive voice of 
reason, or even comprehend it, and if this is his state, 
how is it possible to convert him? Emotion, it 
seems, never submits to reason but only to force. It 
is necessary then to presuppose a character which is 
in a sense akin to virtue, which loves what is noble 
and dishkes what is dishonourable. But it is difficult 
for one to receive from his early days a right inclim 
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tion to virtue, unless he is brought up under virtuous 
laws; for a life of temperance and steadiketness is 
not pleasant to most people, least of all to the young. 
It follows that the nurture and pursuits of the yowng 
should be regulated by law, as they will not be 
painful, if he becomes used to them. 

But it is not enough, I think, that we ehould 
receive a right nurture and control in youth ; we 
must practise what ia right and get the habit of 
doing it when we have come to man's estate. We 
shall need laws then to teacli us what is right, and so 
to teach us all the duty of life; for most people are 
moved by necessity rather than by reason, and by 
the fear of punishment rather than by the love of 
nobleness, 

Accordingly it is sometimes held that legislators 
eliould on the one hand invite and exhort men to 
pursue virtue because it is so noble, as they who 
have been already trained in virtue will pay heed to 
them, and on the other hand, if they are disobedient 
and degenerate, should inflict punishments and chas- 
tisements on them and utterly expel them, if they are 
incurable ; for so the good man who lives by tlie rule 
of honour will obey reason, and the bad man whose 
aim is pleasure must be chastened by pain like a 
beast of burden. Hence t<Ki it is said that the pains 
ought to be such as are most opposed to a person's 
favourite pleasures. 

If then, as has been said, he who is to Ik: a good 
man should receive a noble nurture and training and 
tlien should live accordingly in virtuous pursuits and 
never voluntarily or involuntarily do evil, this result 
will only be attained if we live, so to say, in accord- 
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I aiice with rcaaou and right order resting upon 
force. 

Now the authority of a father does not poasesa 
3uch force or compulsion, nor indeed does that of any 
individual, unless he is a kiug or some such person. 
But the law has a compulsory power, as being itself 
in a sense the outcome of prudence and reason ; and 
whereas we hate people who oppose our incliuations, 
even if they are right in so doing, we do not feel the 
law to be grievous in its insistence upon virtue. 

It is only in the state of Lacedaemon and a few 
'' other states that the legislator seems to have under- 
taken to control the nurture and pursuits of the 
citizens. In the great majority of states there is an 
absolute neglect of such matters, and everybody 
lives aa he chooses, "being lawgiver of wife and 
children" like the Cyclops'. 

It is best then that the state should undertake 
the control of these matters and should exercise it 
riglitly and should have the power of giving effect to 
its control. But if the state altogether neglects it, it 
would seem to !« the duty of every citizen to further 
the cause of virtue in his own children and friends, 
or at least to set before liimself the jmrpose of 
furthering it. It would seem too from what haa been 
said that he will be best able to do this, if he has 
learnt the jirinciples of legislation ; for the control of 
tJie state is clearly exercised tlirougli the form of 
laws, and is good if the laws are virtuous. Whether 
they are written or unwritten laws, and whether they 
are suited to the education of an individual or 
' Homer'a description of the Cyclopean life (to which Aris- 
totle frequeiitl]' refers) is found in the Odyiaey ix. 114, 115. 
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of a number of people is apparently a matter of 
indifference, as it is in music or gymnastic or other 
studies. For as in a state it is law and custom which 
are supreme, so in a household it is the paternal 
precepts and customs, and all the more because of 
the lather'a relationship to the memberB of his family, 
and of the benefita which he has conferred upon 
them ; for the members of a family are naturally 
affectionate and obedient to the father from the first. 

Again, there is a superiority in the individual as iiiflivid; 
against the general methods of education ; it is much the t, 
same ae in medicine where, although it is the general 
rule that a feverish patient needs to be kept quiet 
and to take no food, there may perhaps be some 
exceptions. Nor does a teacher of boxing teach all 
liis pupils to box in the same style. 

It would seem then that a study of individual 
character is the best way of perfecting the education 
of the individual, as then everyone has a lictter 
chance of receiving sucii treatment as is suitable. 
Still the individual case may best be treated, whether 
in medicine or in gymnastic or in any other subject, 
by one who knows the general rule applicable to all 
people or to people of a particular kind ; for the 
sciences are said to deal, and do deal, with general 
laws. At the same time there is no reason why even 
without scientific knowledge a person should not be 
successfid in treating a particular case if he has made 
an accurate, although empirical, observation of the 
results which follow from a particular course of 
treatment, as there are some doctors who seem to be 
excellent doctors in their own cases, although they 
would be imable to relieve anybody else. 
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Nevertheless if a peraoji wishes to succeed in axta 
or speculation, it is, I think, his duty to proceed to a 
universal principle and to make himself acquainted 
with it as far as possible; for sciences, as has been 
s^d, deal with universals. Also it is the duty of 
any one who wishes to elevate people, whether they 
be few or many, by his treatment, to try to learn the 
principles of legislation, if it is laws that are the 
natural means of making us good. So in education 
it is not everybody — it is at the most only the man of 
science — who can create a noble disposition in all 
who come to liim as patients, as it is in medicine or 
in any other art which demands care and prudence- 
Is it not then our next step to consider the 
sources and means of learning the principles of 
legislation? It may be thought that here as else- 
where we must look to tlie persons w!io practise the 
principles, i.e. to statesmen; for legislation, as we 
saw, is apparently a branch of pohtics. But there is 
this difference between politics and all other sciences 
and iaculties. In these it is the same people who are 
found to teach the faculties and to make practical 
use of them, e.g. doctors and painters ; whereas in 
politics it is the sophists who profess to teach, but it 
is never they who practise. The jiractical people are 
the active statesmen who would seem to be guided in 
practical life by 'a kind of faculty or experience 
ratlier than by intelligence; for we see that they 
never write or speak on these subjects, although it is 
perhajiB a nobler task than the composition of forensic 
or parliamentary sjieeches, nor have they ever made 
their own sons or any other people whom they care 
for into statesmen. Yet it might be expected ( 
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thej ehould do bo, if it were iii their power, for they 
could not have bequeathed any better legacy to 
their state, nor is there anything which they would 
have preferred for themselves or their dearest friends 
to such a faculty. Still it must be admitted that 
experience does much good; otherwise people could 
not be made statesmen by familiarity with politics. 
It follows that, if people desire to understand politics, 
they need experience as well as theory. 

These Bophists^ however who are lavish in their 
professions appear to be far from teaching atatesmanr- 
ship; in fact they are absolutely ignorant of the 
sphere or nature of statesmanship. If it were not so 
they would not have made statesmanship identical 
with, or iuferior to, rhetoric ; they would not have 
thought it easy work to form a legislative code by 
merely collecting such laws as are held in high 
repute ; they would not have supposed that all they 
have to do is to make a selection of the best laws, as 
if the selection itself did not demand intelligence, and 
as if a right judgment were not a thing of the 
greatest difficulty iu legislation no less than in music 
For it is only such persons as possess experience of 
particular arts who can form a correct judgment of 
artistic works, and understand the means and manner 
of executing them, and the harmony of particular 
combinations. Inexperienced persons on the other 
hand are only too glad if they are alive to the feet 
that a work has been well or badly executed, as in 
painting. But laws are like the artistic works of 
political science. How then should a mere collection 
of laws make a person cax>able of legislating, or of 
deciding upon the best laws? It does not appear 
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that the study of medical books makes people good 
doctore ; yet medical books affect iiot only to state 
methods of treatment, but to state the way of curing 
people, and the proper method of treating particular 
caees by classifying the various states of health. But 
all this, although it seems useful to the experienced, 
ia useless to those who are ignorant of medical 
science. It may be supposed then t)iat collections of 
laws and polities would be useful to those who are 
capable of considering and deciding what is right or 
wrong, and what is suitable to particular cases ; but 
if people who examine such questions have not the 
proper frame of mind, they will find it impossible to 
form a right judgment unless indeed by accident, 
although they may gain a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of them. 

As previous writers have failed to investigate the 
subject of legislation, it will perhaps be better to 
examiue it ourselves, and indeed to examine the 
whole subject of polities', in order that the philosophy 
of human life may be made as complete as possible. 

Let us try then, first of all, to recount such 
particular opinions as have been rightly exi)reBsed 
by our predecessors, then, in view of tlic [xilities 
which we have collected, to consider the preservatives 
and destructives of states and of particular polities, 
and the reasons why some polities are good and others 
bad. For when we have considered these, it will 
perhaps be easier to see what kind of polity is best, 
and what is the best way of ordering it and what 
are its laws and customs. 

' Aristotle thus paves the way for his Politict, u treatise 
published luter than the Nicomachean Elhks. 
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